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GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
oy OF LEAD ORE AT ALSTON MOOR.—The follow- 


PARCELS of LEAD ORE—viz. :— 
At Nent Head Recetring Howse No, a bg 


At Hudgilt Burn OO EERE. RED 
AL Se DE PRO intitle’ teen ee sb gras testers cece 


+ 8 Bi SMe bi5 benpetdeds dence i 


Total 9 
Samples of the ores will be forwarded to; any ‘parties wishing to purchase, who may not 
appoint agents to examine them, on application to Mr. Paull, Alston, Cumberland. 

Tenders for the of the above parceis of ore, separately, will be received by Mr. 
Grey, at the Low inn, Ae. up to Twelve o’clock on Thursday, the 13th day of 
January, 1848 ; conditions of sale may be had on application to Mr. Grey, at the 
Greenwich Hospital Office, Dilston, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


ALUABLE PUMPING ayy WINDING ENGINES FOR 
SALE.—TO BE SOLD, BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, at WHEAL VOR MINE, 

in the parish of BREAGE, CORNWALL— 
1 80-inch DRAUGHT ao ge 1¢-feet stroke in cylinder, and 8 feet in shaft, main 
beam and spring piston and rod—all new this year ;- with four 

boilers, of 12 tons dog in excellent repair, 

Ft pa ere 10 feet stroke in cylinder, 7} feet in shaft, Ci, ee, bottom 
nearly new, with two boilers, J, 12 tons each, and three boilers, of 10 


y 
toon all lately ly 
1 49-inch D) nee rare i and 7 feet in shaft, without boilers. 
° 4 20-inch WINDING ENGINE, 5 stroke, with two bolls, of 4 and 6 tons, and 
vertical all incomplete repair—the boilers and some other parts nearly new. 
1 18-inch D (Dcche cape Apert Soon n( Et OTT aes Sam eee 
Several TONS and PIPES. 
3 12-head OASTABOR ‘AMPS AXLES, with bearings, oak frames, &c., complete. 
ae yee WEIGHING MACHINE, nearly new, menting or ery requisite. 
An immense number of PUMPS, matching- and windbores, 12 12 to 17-inch bore, 
H-pieces, cases, with stuffing. and 
and plunger-poles, from 12 to 19 diameter. 
wide, staples and glands, eyerunners, 
caps, saddles, troughs balance and other bobs. 
Sane light, jun., on the mine. 
‘ov. 29, 


N.B.—The above are of easy transit to Hayle wharfs, and from thence on ship-board, 
if required. 


AXEY MINES, ISLE OF *MAN.—TO BE SOLD, BY 
PUBLIC AUCTION, by order of the Court of Chancery, at the instance of the 
of the Assets of the Isle of Man Joint-Stock Banking Company, on Tuesday, the 
31st of January, 1848, at Twelve o’clock noon, in the Wel » Douglas, T: 
SHARES, and FOUR-SEVENTHS of a SHARE, in the Y MINES, carried on 
parish of Lonan, in this island. 

















whom will 
Wm. ’ Gemmell, cola Menioea, on the prising will point ey the boundaries of it. 


LEWITT’S REFINED IRON, OR METAL— 
{er description of the process, and the claim of the patenteo,s00 tho Mining 


of December 11, 1847). att 
by the high character of the fron in the 


evidenced 
ductility. 
Moy the ol the SAVING OF ot pig ad? , ie 
average ann! -iron 6 ton of aaately cwts.. grs. 
.. most of the w: in Wobeat ie nt lose than: : 23 BB Pe 


By the new patent process, the average yield does not exceed .. Se eh ees | 


| bene! the viedo coal made ft coke I 15 cuts 
By the ag gern We yaoi Ue ene + same re. Taod without being coked) is 
9 





V; 
Tiagroves quality —less waste of metal—less 


? 
La ee ey UTTER OTE on ee ee 


Saving .. 


eee me ot i ove. 3 F. of piginon, abt ear to, witkibe: . 
» bee Se: ewts. of coal, at 4s, pet ton—say .. 


} Total saving, per ton of metal.. 56 Gbas ae vevy teoveecw Ogres. 
“Phe yielA of the metal, in puddling, Bick ncbaneeit 21 ewts. 16 thea, onl dal th 


; py steer i of licensés for the use tue 
‘ application to-R. J. Blewitt; Esq., M.P., Llantarnam 
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‘AL, and warranted equal, if 
{TRONG iG MIXING 1 Hic. TRON.—The YSTALYFERA | Pecenpes 
rel ‘ANY beg to beoeee ge wt en geet PIG-IRON. 
Poet it a portion 
: dae! on 1 fan 2, for 


ity, and re- 
ength. At this period, when cast~ 
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requiring great soundness and 
‘ed in’ the construction of 


yon fl ann well a authority, the “late 
‘and capacity to resist 


he lective 5 myte 


! 4 permanent set of 
h deviation from a right Ine; and 








ings, re st om igre aga London 


ROPOSED LAMBETH PALACE TRON BRIDGE. 
Plain and oe pea ote —— 5s, : A 6d. each. 
Int a few days will be published, ITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING of 
Pyoa MOTLEY’S S LD and NOVEL DESION for the above-men' 


May be had at the office of the Mining Journal, 26, Fleet-street ; et} Mr, ay. ene, 
tectural Library, High Holborn ; and of Charles Gilpin, Bishopagate- 


O RAILWAY ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, AND 
OTHERS.—The ADVERTISER having obtained her Majesty’s Letters Patent for 
an IRON Re cm BRIDGE, peculiarly adapted, from its great strength and economy, 
for apy oe S, 1s‘ teady to TREAT with such companies, and other persons, as may feel 
disposed to adopt it. This bridge has been put up in the United States, on the New York 
and Harlem raliroed it being one of 70 feet span, and weighing only 13 tons; and is 
high approved of by the directors—-in:consequencs of which several other com: 
ving their orders for its erection. 
pe o> pe tinponni and farther lars given, either personally or by letter, 
application to Mr. S. Moulton, care of the Editor of the dfining Journal, 26, 
ALEDON IAN RAILWAY—LOANS on DEBENTURES. 
The CALEDONIAN RAILWAY COMPANY are prepared to RECEIVE TEN- 
DERS OF LOANS ON DEBENTURES, in sums of not less than £500, for three or five’ 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, in Edin- 
gh, Glasgow, London, L’ 1, Manchester, or Bristol. 
Tenders to office. Parties may also communicate personally 
Messrs. Foster and Braithwaite, 68, Old Broad -street, ones at) 
March ae 1847. 


By order of the directors, 
Caledonian Railway Office, 122, Princes-strect, Tainburgh 
IRMINGHAM AND OXFORD JUNCTION RAILWAY. 
TO THE DIRECTORS OF tp omraie AND OXFORD JUNCTION 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
coacchtleers in ‘the Birmingham and Oxford Janctton 
more than five gas shares (that is to 
ov. eae part of the Sein in. do by this writing under our hands 
‘ou forthwith, on the wit hereof, to call an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING: of the shareholders said company, for the following objects or purposes, 
that is to say, ‘for the purpose of F aeabontinn the af subject of an action 5 ali aeees Coa 
against the said company, by Messienrs Samuel Morton Peto and William:Eastted, and 
also the several actions which have been commenced in the name of: rnp patmmerora 
ous shareholders therein, ee ee ee ar ad ee Y ord 
to have been made, on the twelfth,day of June, one 
seven ; and for the purpose of and deter’ ee er ee ate bere. 
tions aa may be thought fit, as to the course Swans an LB the said company with re- 
such actions respectively, and the subjects tlie! ly; and of con- 
, and if so —— the 











WE, the undersigned, bei 
Railway Company, yeep in the 
ne-tenth 


company generally and matters, and for od, 
and either eaeluavaly or otherwise, as the said meeting shall think fit; and resolve, and 
ahd nara ber ns tea A of removing, and pkgs a to temuve, or discon- 
ue yest ene te A en persons who have, or acted as attorneys or 
attorney or ver pes agen enya Ar ney sige hema tar Graton 
making such orders as the said meeting may deem in reference to, or conse- 
quential upon, any such tment, employment, or removal, or other the matters afore- 
pe or any of them ; and also to take into consideration, and to Nerpirwin' whether any, 
—s any, what measures'should be taken 4s to soliciting, , prosecuting, st ro beh 
‘any bills or tre or other proceedings or or preceeding petite Paffachont ob 
the name, of. the said: company; and as to taking, ig, discontinuing, wii 
cevviegs or abandoning, any notices or other gs whi ies haste been, or may be, 
given or taken with reference to any such bills or bill, or other proceedings in in Parliamen ‘liament, 
and gi all such directions as to sueh ineeting may .seem proper in reference to any 
such .—Witness our hands, = = day of he caret 1847, 
Elias ‘ozley a Hoghton 


Absalom Watkin 

W. John Beale 

Abdel Peyton 

T. R. Cobb 
John Edward Phillips 


The requisition above set forth having been presented to the a of the Birming- 
ham and Oxford Junction: Railway Company, Notice is here! ism that an EXTRA- 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the shareholders of the sa‘ y will be HELD 
at Dee’s Royal Hotel, in Birmingham, on Tuesday, the 28th ry of vag next, at 
half-past Two o’clock in the afternoon. P. HM rman. 

JOHN W. KiRSHAW, Secreta 





0 PROVINCIAL FOUNDE RS, &c.—The ADVERTISERS 
are OPEN for an exclusive AGENCY in LONDON, to an FRON FOUNDER‘of 

respectability, who can successfully compete with other houses in the trade-in Paice, 
| Quarry, and Tiwe—for GENERAL, MACHINE, and BUILDING se $s 
advertisers having an old and well-established connection E ae 
tors, Architects, Builders, and others, any house desirous of extending their cae 
find this an opportunity of wey te well revresented.—Address (per letter, 
«5S. E. & Go.,” Afining Journal Office, 26, Fleet-street, London. 


O MERCHANTS AND OTHERS. WANTED Eee 
proprietor of an extensive mercantile business in London, a P. 

command about £1000in cash, or give security for £1500. Consideration required a 

moderate.—For further particulars apply by letter (post-paid) to “‘ X. Y. Z.,” 14,G Ai 

College-street, Camden New Town. 








rro LEAD SMELTERS.—WANTED, in s laiiesis coat 
London, ® MAN, thoroughly PRACTISED in the PROCESSES for EXTRACT> > 
ING SILVER FROM LEAD ORE.— Address ““F.K. A.,” Post-office, Corahill, Londo 


O BE DISPOSED OF—A GAS APPARATUS, nearly new, 
suitable for LIGHTING a § L TOWN, RAILWAY STATION, or MANU- 
ACTORY, consisting of a circular gasholder, 16 feet diameter by 12 feet deep ; two D 
retorts, 6 feet long by 1 foot diameter, with stand, pipes, and hydraulic BeBe air con- 
denser, made of 3-inch pipes; dry lime purifier, with all valves - connections, 
plete. Taken to pieces, and loaded on boat or waggon, for £150 P, 
Apply to Messrs. A. Everitt and Son, Birmingham. 
HEAL BARBARA ann CASCADE MINES.—TWENTY- 
FIVE SHARES in the WHEAL BARBARA MINE, and TWENTY SHARES 
in the CASCADE MINE, TO BE SOLD FOR THIRTY-FIVE POUNDS. —Apply af 
Mr. Trenery, mining agent, 1, St. Michael’s-alley, Cornhill. 


ANTED, for HERODSFOOT MINE, a SECOND-HAND 
DOUBLE-ACTING ROTARY STEAM-ENGINE, of from 18 to 22-inch diameter 
in cylinder, with BOILER, complete, and with or without wind and crushing ma- 
chinery. The engine must be in good condition.— Description, s' g partic: the 
age, the length of stroke, and weight of boiler, with terms, may be sent to Mr. ged 
purser, Liskeard. a 
OR SALE, a 70-inch cylinder ENGINE, without boilers — 
For price, and further particulars, please apply to Samuel Grose, Esq., 
Wall, Gwinear, Camborne. 


TEAM-ENGINES.—From 8 to 20-horse power ENGINES 
ALWAYS EN STOCK. 
Apply to Mr. CAPPER, Engine-Maker and Founder, BIRMINGHAM, ae 7, 
Price—£12 to £16 ; with boiler, £22 per horse. 
TLADY & FRASER, 2, WELLINGTON -BUILDINGS, 
VERPOOL, and 18, EXCHANGE-PLACE, GLASGOW, havealways ON S§. 
PIG-IRON, BAR-IRON, RAILWAY © ' CHAIRS, and RAILWAY BARS. 
R. R. TEEDIANICE, THREE KING’S COURT, 
OMBARD-STREET, LONDON, 
Continues to. DEAL in ‘zee description of MINING, RAILWAY, BANKING, INSU- 


RANCE, CANAL, and OTHER SHARES. -—Statistical information afforded grataltongiyy/ 
upon personal application.—MONEY.ADVANCED upon the above securities. A 


AMES LANE, MINING SHARE DEALE % 
15, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


RITISH NING. OFFICES, No. 12, HAYMARKET, 


,» MOORGAT: E-STREET, LONDON, 
And No. 7 BtAMPLOF FICE BUILDINGS, MANCHESTER. 
Ateither of which places PROSP SES and rorya in the various SILVER- LEAD, 
and COPPER MINES connected with these offices, “—_* 


. H. TAUNTON, 
W. i, TAUNTON, Landon, 
ON E Y.—MESSRS. KELLICK '& CO. (late’Winstanter, 
Kuttrck, & Co.), SHAREBROKERS, inform their friends and the. Be they 
make IMMEDIATE Pala yi! to ‘any amount, on‘the deposit of and Fo- 


they also BUY and SELL every y tescription of STOCK and MINING Ss at much 


jess commission than ly charged. Ze 7 
6, Bank Chambers, o; fe the Bank of England. 

LAENAVON IRON AND COAL COMPANY.—The 

SUarVED sa apt ten elon os and sharin So Seas oee en 


rn hours of Eleven and Three o’clock. By a of the 


Offices, 4, Pancras-lane, Dec.-17,1847. 






































34; Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham, November 27, 1847. ie 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

LONDON, 345, STRAND, September 1, 1847. 

COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPH. 

pees oe r commercial communications, between the places enumerated 
below, oonreeas 5 © STEM Liha? 4, TELEGRAPHS for COMMERCIAL PURPOSES only, 
and distinct from that for the special use 6f railways, being so far advanced ‘as 
to admit of their coanhones oy by gyre peered of the wee Thee the directors think’ 
peat crimes pitti ib it becomes their os Ag ee ee 


ments for the accommodation of the pu 
STATIONS w will Bl BE O OPENED, in a si in the PRINCIPAL TOWNS, 
be: FORWARDED TO, i iad 


whence MESSAGES and DISPATCHE: 
FROM, all the STATIONS of oA ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 

In order to give to aararh Bankers, Manufacturers. and all connected with trade, 
of information, a ROOM will be RESERVED in each of the 


e couPaNTs ible am 
STATIONS ot SUBSCRIBERS, in which will be received, tabulated, and 
exhibited, a igence of Commercial or Public Interest—for instance : 





The works of the I 


Mae LISTS, from the various Ports. 

SHARE LISTS, from the various Exchanges. 

PRICES CURRENT. 

pa ng So gl LISTS. 
MARKETS, from the Tvtage Towns. 

PRICES OF LIVE STOCK, &c. &c 

In LONDON, a CENTRAL STATION Bh. suited to the importance of the metropolis, ‘is 

ve goceen OF .ERECTION, in the immediate vicinity of the Bank and Royal Ex 

this Station thie whole TRLBORAPHIC Ni NEWS of the COUNTRY will be CONCEN- 
TRATED, and FORWARDED in EVERY DIRECTION. And here, as in other towns, 
a ROOM will be RESERVED for SUBSCRIBERS. 

The SUBSCRIPTION to these ROOMS will be TWO GUINEAS per annum, — in 
advance, which entitle SUBSCRIBERS to the RIGHT of ENTRANCE to ALL the 
t | SUBSCRIPTION, MS of er aera <needing the Central Station at London. 

Ldap iy | the advant of the Commercial Telegraph to sub- 
scribers; but Fearemont of of Oe ron i general will be provided for by the esta- 
blishmen abs of which will at all > ope for the reception and transmission of 
; while messerigers will be kept at the various stations, by whom 
dispatche es a sent out to any part of the town where the communication has been 
received by Te! at the Company’s Station. 

Subscribers’. Names are received at the Commercial Telegraph Office, where any fur- 
ther information pe Ad obtained. 
The following abe Towns to which the ~ rms he ay will be = extended :— 


Newcastle 
Berwick 








HOSE-PIPES ror ss COME: 
AY CRANES, FIRE- 
mt INDIA-RUBBER THOSESPIPES AND 


Set ee gL 





ALLINGTON MINES’ COMPANY.—Ata ‘Gene- 

ral Meeting of the shareholders in this company, held at the offices, 

square, on Wednesday, the 22d inst., at 
RICHARD HODGSON, Esq;, in the chair. 

It was moved, seconded, and resolved eesernen ee Lio that the thanks. of this. 
are due,,and are hereby Shy given, to the chairmanjard directo: rs, for ——— 
and exertion for the best interests of the company. a 

It was moved, seconded, and. carried unanimously, that the thanks of thi meeting are 
due, and are hereby given, to Mr. Percival Johnson, for his constant attention.totheir in- 
terests, as the company’s adviser. 

It was moved, seconded, Lips ceil anray wap ref obow nS: edicere at ad a be 
awarded to Capt. Phillips, their mine agent, for his constant exertions in the full 
ment of the mine, and for the general interests of the company. 

44, Finsbury-square, Dec, 22, 1847. 


ONSOLIDATED COPPER MINES. OF COBRE ASSO- 
CIATION.— Notice is hereby given, that a HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MERT- 
‘of the proprietors of this association wilt be HELD, in conformity with the Deed’ of 
Settlement; at the office of the company,’ 26, ‘Austinfriars, on Monday, the 3d day of Ja- 
muary, 1848, at One o’clock precisely. On that day two directors (namely, Sir John Pirie, 
conn hema gs ae auditor (Alex. Drace; +), will. go out of 

the Deed of Settlement, but are 





2 
3 hevessary that intending to ofter themselves as candidates for the directfon 

and auditorship, shen lon leave notice of such their intention with the secretary, at the of- 

fice of the company, 26, Austinfriars, at least 14 clear days eeceee day of election. 


By order of the court of directo: 
26, Austinfriars, Dec. 15, 1847. wM. LECKIE, Secretary. 


OYAL SANTIAGO MINING COMPANY.—The directors 
hereby give Notice, that tle HALF-YEARLY.GENERAL MEETING of the 
tat One oclock prodbly, When the alrectats wil ak iy nates ace 
nex 8 
38, Broad-street-buildings, Dec. 18, 1847. pihitee a g a 


P SeReCE CONSOLIDATED MS COMPANY.— 
The directors hereby give Notice, that a MEETING of the shareholders will 


be 

HELD at the office on M , the 3d or Jani at hen 
Hei i ti ae ara ee 

Old Broad-street, Dec. 10, 1847. Booretagy /, 


MA CURTIS COPPER MINING COMPANY. 
INARY NG of, the 
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* vulsive diseases. Insanity, idiotcy, moping 
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RRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared| RAILWAY LEGISLATION-=NEW RAILWAYS Bib. ™ THE PA TENT t FUEL COMPANY. 
he r - EDI WEST KENT GUARDIAN. 
AQ. under the cole the indeete eet ened ae ee ee Railways Bill hag been passed to the House of ee iim | Sri —I notice in vous paper of the Lith ist of the adjourned meet- 
aod gigrel as easy, and in which ins | proweé in its details, but in substance as we described it on its Grst appearance of the Diamond Bteam- in sundry charges are made 
deed, the only one in a Se possessi' the the} ig P ent. The bemefit te be expected from it may, pethaps, consist as the Patent ‘Puel ‘the Diamond Steam-Packet 
now in use, out like it, to a us coweretions | o : z 4 f . ’ ‘ th bad fuel v hy some i 
in the bowels, it effectually cures HEARTBORN without injuring the coats of the stomach, | muél'in a}laying eles an er the Sioaee Sty WSS Hen ef Uy. Pee E, Fish, and theanghout the whole of tila tenant ta tats of tke Potent 
° os . “ar os ‘ —T , e 0 
8 soda, potass, and carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants | visions; in the mean it is well that Ministers have avcided the error of sande is edd. Pin, hace. directed to on uest you to staat sina 
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sour ; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and is any adapted to fe- 
ve 
ering, and, i some 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout and gravel—thereby counteract- 
, Sargeon-Genetal to 
“ Dear Sin,-—There can be no doubt that magnesia may be administered more safely In 
on that the fluid magnesia is a very valuable 
RAMPTON.”—Sir J. Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Guthrie, 
eonstant use of soda or polass. ~ 
Yatories, your super-carbonate, or soluble rated experimentally 
magnesia 
Delieve its medical value cannot be too highly eviitated ; and I am satisfied that the pub- 
have e 
= I believe it to be almost, if not altogether, a specific for lithic acid concretions, when 
Sir James Murray, Dublin. Portland-place, Hull, Aug. 30, 1839.” 
fluid magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate persons going to sea :— 
draughts of your of p> 
erived from the use of this de/ight- 
Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-street, Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839.” 
iu cases of irritation or acidity of the steraach, but more particularly during pregnancy, 
eStadlished its efficacy for removing acidities —allaying irritation of the stomach or urin- 
CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of concretions and sediments, which resul chosen 
prepared of that proportion of strength which is conformable tothe laws of chesnicalequi- 
ment of females and children. 


turning t 
males. It hd’ lohg been know? that the most serfous q q ly re+ 
sulted from the use of solid whieh has, been proved by Mr. Brande and, many 
other eminent c! my de: = in the bowels, endange 

instances, —Sir AU Y DAVY testified that this solatiom form: 
ing their injurious tendency, when other alkalies, and even magnesia itself, had failed. 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. the Army th Tréland :— 
the form of a concentrated solution than in ; for this, and many other reasons, 

addition to our Materia Medica. 
and Herbert Mayo, of Lontldh, strongly recommend Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as’ being 
infinitély more safe and convenient than tle solid, and free from the danger attending the 

Letter from J. Murray, Esq., Lecturer on Chemistry, F.S.A., P.L.S.:— ih 

* Dean Sim James,;—Many years have elapsed since you first showed me, in your Thbo- 

magnesia, and demonst 
the remarkable quantity ef pare held in transparent solution. [t was then new 
as it was to the chemical world, and I speak advisedly, as a practical chemist. I 
lic is under an infinite debt of gratitude to you for those invaluable researches, which 
been the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more obvious healing vir- 
the pure condensed solution invented by you. 

it * Believe me to be your’s, faithfully. JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 

The following testimonial of the celebrated ‘‘ Distin Family,” whe are well known to 
her Majesty and the nobility of England. proves tive great value of Sir James Murray’s 

“ Sm,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship Jupiter, in this stormy sea- 
son, without the slightest sea sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent uti ia and acidulated syrw 
hich were kindly furnished to us wy that attentive officer, Capt. Ellis. Upon all former 
occasions we were martyrs to sea sickness, and we think itagreat blessing that travellers 
May now enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we @ 
ful drink. “ THE DISTIN FAMILY. 

© To Sir J. Murray. 

From Dr. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin :— 

“ Dean Sir,—I consider the fluid magnesia to be a very valuabie and convenient remedy 
febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea sickness.” 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, in his extensive practice, 
ary organs, and for dissolving lithie concretions and uric salts ; and, consequently, as the 
best remedy for gravel and gout. 
from the use of over-saturated and unchemical compounds, made by non-medical per- 
661s, the public will please to observe, that Sir James Marray’s pure fluid magnesia is 
valents, and which has been proved, in hospital an private practice, during the last 30 
years, to be the best adayited for the human stomac? , and the most suitable for the treat 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North-street, Wolverhampton, 
and all wholesale and retail druggists and medicine agents throughout the British em- 


in bottles, Is., 2s. 6d. 38. Gd., 5s. 6d., Ms,, and 21s. each. The aciduiated syrup, in 

2s. each.—N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Muri ay’s hy worms A and to see 

that hrs nante is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows: —“ James Murray, Phy- 
Sician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 





concealed cause that preys on the health and shortens the duration of human life. 
IHustrated with coloured engravings. — dust published, in a sealed envelope, 


Price 2s. 64., or free by , 3s. Gtt., | 
ONTROL OF THE PASSION S: a Popular Essay on the 
Dnties and Obligations of the Married State —the disqualifying impediments and 
ent disappointment of marital anticrpations—the physiology, use, and abuse of the 
—injurions results of precocious exertions and the led cause of 
sexual] debility, and the infirmities of the reproductive organs—with advicé to those suf- 
fering from excessive indulgence ina secret vice, or from infection ; and remarks on go- 
gieet, stricture, and syphilis. Illustrated with coloured etigrayings and cases. 
By CHARLES LUCAS & Co., Consulting Surgeons, 60, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London, Member of the London College of Medicine, &c. 3 
CONTENTS OF THE WORK. od 
Chap. |. Bodily and mental exhaustion ihdueed by inordinate indulgence of the pas- 
sions, illustrated with coloured engravings.—Chap. 2. Baneful results of a secret vice on 
the mind and body, evidenced in the production of consumption, epilepsy, and other con- 
" melancholy, indigestion, stricture, impotence, 
and ae with observations on the duties of married life, and on the ere caused 
uniofis.—Chap. 3. Debility and exhaustion of the principal vital functions, 
e nature and treatment of impotence and sterility, and the imperfect performarice of 
the marital act, caused by the practice of self-indulgence.—Chap. 4. Gonorrhea, its 
: complications, and treatment ; gleet, stricture, and disease of the prostrate. 
Chap. 5. Syphilis, and its attendant inaladies and treatment. Cases, and conelading ob- 
servations, plates, &c. 
ished by the authors, and sold by Brittain, 54, Paternoster-row ; 
case 100, Ostordeatrect, London : i. Winhall, 7 Aigh-aercet, Birmiaghor ; Whi 
* ( street, 3; HH. . 78, -street, Birmingham ; H. t- 
more, Tha, Sisoker street Manchester ; J. Howell, 54, Church-street, Liverpool; W. ahd H. 
1, , Edinburgh; T. H. Powell, 10, Westmoreland-strect, 
; and all booksellefs. 


Gesirous of obtaining the above work, and not wishing to apply to.a bookseller 

‘for the same, may, to ensure secrecy, have it direct from the authors, by enelosing 3s. 6d., 
Or postage stamps to that amount. 

At home from Ten till Two, anc from Five till Eight. Immediate replies sent to all let- 

ters, ifcontaining the fee of £1 for advice, &c.: 60, Newman-street, Oxford-street, Lonten. 


DR. LA’MERT ON THE SECRET INFIRMIT!ES OF YOUTH AND MATURITY, 
With 40 coloured engravings on steel. 
Just published, and may be had in French or English, in a sealed envelope, 2s. 64. ; or 
post-free, from the author, fer -two stan.ps. 
ELF-PRESERVATION: A Medical Treatise, on the Physiology 
of Martiage, and on the Secret Infirmities and Disorders of Youth and Maturity, 
faequired at an early period of life, which enervate the physical and mental powers, 
diminish and enfeeble the natural feelings, and exhatst the vital energies of Manhood ; 
with Practical Observations on the of Nervous Debility, whether arising from 
these'causes, close study, ot the influence of tropical climates; local and constfitational 
weakness, syphilis, strietare, and al diseases and derangements resulting from indiscre- 
tion ; with 40 coloured engravings, illustrating the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases 
of the Reproductive Organs, explaining their varions structures, uses, and functions, and 
the injnries that are produced in them by solitary habits, excesses, and infection. 
BY SAMUEL LA’MERT, M.D., No. 9, Bepronp-Srater, BepronD-Serw 
Doctor of Medicine, Matrictlated Member of the University of Edinburgh, I of 

Apothecaries’ Mall, London, Honorary Meinber of the London Hospital Medical Society, 
&e. REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 

“The author of thissingular and talented work is a legally qualified medical man, who 
has evidently had considerable experience in the treatment of the various disorders, arising 
4rom the follies and frailties of early indiscretion. The engravings are an invaluable ad- 
dition, by demotstrating the ¢omstquences of excesses, which must act as a salutary 
warning to youth and maturity, by its perusal, many questions may be satisfactorily 
replied to, that admit of no appeal, to the most contidential friend. ”—Zra. 

“ Unquestionably this is a most ex and skilful wotk, and ought to be of 
tensively crrculated ; for it is quite evident that there are peculiar habits aequired at pub- 
lie schools and private which are totally unknown and concealed from the 
conductors of those establ ts, and which cannot be too strongly reprobated and 
explanatory ; and 
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‘yet it is‘so 


had much 
ment called in- 


be kept in good 
what hour they may have to watt wpon some Whitelrall 
examine the company’s servants upon oath, rammage the books and 
and hold up to their eyes a long list of frivelous ‘delinquencies created 
bill, with heavy fines attached te them. Under such conditions, which 
in the essence of Mr. Stratt’s plan to imtrodace, could it be expected that any 
respectable man, much more any one of the better class, required for the office 
of manager or director, will be willing, nay, will able, to execute a difficult and 
anxious charge? Can it be believed that a method, calculated to produce dis- 
order, discontent, and relaxation in duty of all kinds, and to drive every indi- 
vidual of spirit or character out of the 
tations, would be a mreans of improving railway 
One effect it was certainly well calculated to produce. A numerous tribe of 
ministerial underlings and protégés, half-pay officers and election jobbers, 
hangers-on of influential peers—in short, the whole “tag~rag and bob-tail” 
of hungry waiters on men in place, would have had a new El Dorada opetted 
to them, at the expense, be it remeribered, of the unfortanate railways. To 
these agents, and to the dispensers of the patronage bestowed on them, the 
system would be highly pleasing, no doubt; bat that the quartering on our 
railways of an army of this miscellaneous class, to take notes, and hold in- 7 p 
quiries, and report formal omissions, would in any way promote the safety or 
order of the system itself, may be emphatically denied. The first serious ob- 


already 


country, as to the duties of the governing 
on this account only, but because the questionable nature and harrassing effects 
of the plan would not be redeemed by any real usefulness. Ona discussion of 
this point, it is desirable not to linger amidst general phrases, but to come as 
directly as possible to the real substance of the proposal. It is very common 
and very easy for indolent, or dissatisfied, minds to turn, on every occasion, to 
the State, and say “the Government should watch 
officers to prevent that and the other.” 
inquire, first, what is really wanted ?—~and then, with what certainty can the 
want be relieved by the means proposed? “The Government ” is a well -sound- 
ing abstraction ; but its operations are, after all, condacted by men like our- 
selves, who have no patent of infallibility, and are apt to be very stra 

What reason is there to conclude, that an pipe ya 


that they 


ig now di 


of the objeets 


A more 


making it a coercive instrument, as some of sheir reckless advisers would have 


had them do. s part of the subject 
we may return ee survey of the general 
pended last summer, but which, if réports may be trusted, is to be revived, with 
certain alterations, in the present session. 


1 of in the Commons, 
e of regulation, sus- 


incladed in that measure, that were 
at once the most important in their natute, and the fittest for administrative 
control. The exercise of a proper superintendence by the State over the ge- 
neral scheme and direction of great national works, clearly belongs to its pro- 
vince; and any questions that can be raised on this subject belong, as we have. 
seen, firstly to the smgularity of attending to it at the twelfth hous whe the 
main part of the work has already been done, without any guidance from au- 
thority whatever; and, secondly, to the description of persons to whom its di- 
rection may beentrusted hereafier—it being obvious, that whatever may yét 
remain, subject to control, had far better be left to such chance determination, 
as has hitherto prevailed, than be pat into incompetent hands, or inte hands 
hat, however well qualitied to act, are tied up from acting efficiently. The 
main outlines of the railway system, it has been observed, are now drawn be- 
yond recall, as accident has determined ; but if it be now thought necessary to 
take a stricter course with the mere remnants and fillings-up of tae general 
scheme, there can be no doubt that it will be quite in accordance with the 
natural office of a Government to regulate these—the only proviso being, that 
the business shall be thoroughly transacted by men, who know what they are 
doing, aud who are resolved to do it justly. 

On the other principal class of objects intended by Mr. Strutt’s late bill, a 
very different opinion may be entertained. The design of undertaking a so- 
ealled superintendence of working railways, in the mannet proposed, cannot 
well be reconciled with any understanding that has hitherto prevailed in this 
I and is open to objection, not 
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neXt paper, that the Patent Fuel Company have nevér had any ¢onnection with 
the Diamond Steam-Packet Company, nor have they any wharf at Gravesend, . 
nor are Messrs. Elkins, Fleteher, and Rackstow, theitagents. Ihave had occa- 
sion to correct in your paper a Similar erroneous report as to the company sup- 
plying the fuel used by the Diamond Steam-Packet Company, about 12 eathe 
$e when it appeared that the fuel referred to wassupplied by Wylam’s Steam 
“Fae! Company, of Newcastle aud Great St. Helen’s, London. This possibly ma 
be the case now. As some injurious reports have reached me (even this day) 
in reference to the fuel used on board the South-Eastern Steam-Packet Com- 
pany’s steamers to and from Ostend and Boulogne, I take this opportanity of 
publicly stating that that also is not fhe’Patent Fuel Company’s fuel. =” 

I shall take it as a favour if you will in any future report be more particular 
in designating the title of the company you may refer to, and this becomes the 
more necessary in consequence of the great injury such reportseft uncontra- 
dicted might do to the large contracts this company have for their fuel with 
the Lords of the Admiralty, the Peninsular and Onental Steam Navigation 
Company, &nd other parties. I am, Sir, vour most obedient servant, 

15, St. Mary Axe, Dec. 18, m. Nicnoras De Marros, Sey "4 








Susmercep Steam Propetter—( From a Correspondent ).—This improve- 
mept in the method of propelling steam-boats, is a clever, scientific invention, 
by Mr. T.B. Simpson. The invention has been tested in several experimental 
trips on the river, ina small steamer called the Albion, The submerged 
propellers are fitted to the little vessel, though she 1s not a craft adapted to 
test the full value of the inyention—being far from handy, and extremely 
crank ; she is disproportioned, both as respects her extreme length and want 
of breadth of beam; and the singularity of her oooeeinns is heightened by 
the absence of paddle-boxes, and the invisibility of any machinery, or propel- 
ling apparatus, to force her through the water, So far, she looks like a serew 
propeller; het paddies are fixed in the sides of the vessel, and are situated be- 
neath the water line. Her place of starting is generally the Branswick Wharg, 
Blackwall; and many curious spectators ate congregated to witness her de- 
parture, doubtless with the expectation of detecting, when her engine was in 
action, the mystery of her motive power. In this expectation, they are des- 
tined! to be disappointed; for the mystery remained even after she is seen to 


ppoint 
depart, and still continues a mystery, from the peculiar construction of the 
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by trusting one set of men rather than another, if this be all 
tically arrive at? ‘These would be some of the 
mind, in the first place, were an 

An entire transfer of the management of railways to the State—if railway 

; ent, as it now exists, cannot be safely left to present laws, or to any 
future laws that may be justly enacted for their government—would, inceed, 
be a clear, and the only consistent, or promising, coarse. Taking for granted 
what has been said by the advocates for further coercion, that “ 
ought not to be left in charge of our public roads”—admitting that the admi- 
nistration of them has been as bad as it has beén notoriou 
allowing that there is any practical case, which may be deni 
desiring an organic change—this is the only change that can be safely adopted. 
If the necessity exists, as above stated, let all these roads be taken bodily out 
of the bands of their present m 
State. Let some one party have the complete and ex 
ing them; without which they cannot be otherwise than ill worked: 

Te io tree that the promise of such a change would not be very encouraging 
to those who, from the example of extant government establishments, must 
form some notion of what railways would 
trol. To cashier the present managers, and 
in the expectation of finding greater care for public convenience, a readier 
adoption of improvements, more civility, despatch, and common sense, in the 
daily transaction of the business, will seem a strange notion to those who have 
tical knowledge of either. Still, if we must have the Govern- 
in—if those who have made these works cannot be trasted to con- 
duct them, under the strictest directions of the law—the plain and proper course 
is to take from them all power aud all responsibility, and lay both wholly 
on the State. We shall then know with whom we have to deal—on whom the 
duties arid liabilities of this business rest. We shall, also, know that the new 
authority is in a condition to manage it with some effect; and see where the 
rerit of improvement, of the blame of deterioration, isto be imputed. We 
shall have no lame excuses for error, on, the score of imperfect powers; and 
those who undertake the control will, as it is just, and, indeed, necessary that 
they should, bear the real burden of the work on their shoulders. 

But this is wothing like what the Railway Commissioners proposed. 
plan was, to introdace a‘system of control without effectual responsibility; a 
shifting something like power, to be assumed When it may be convenient, and 
thrown off when the obligations attendant upon it are found onerous. 
office of the State, on this plan, would be a nondescript, hovering between 
the duties of judge, informer, and constable—all these functions being, in turn, 

trusted to one and the same body. The vailway manager, the railway board, 
is nominally left in charge of all—is burdened with the ility for all; 
shall never feel their hands freefor a moinent— 
know that they have really the control of the establishment, which can only 
order by commanding the most strict obedience—or foretell at 
officer, empowered to 
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transfer of the control an 
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the reverse— 
altogether, for 


vessel and her machinery. The submerged p ers consist of wheels, act- 
ing horizontally or vertically, in a case, entirely underneath the water. Those 
used in the Albion are constructed of four plain leaves, or floats, fixed on a 
vertical shaft, surrounded by the cases this case is 2 concentric circle, ren- 
dered eccentric by its position, with relation to the wheel, which it exceeds in 
size, sufficiently to give effect to centrifugal action of the water. The three 
problems of the most effective method of supply, the delivery, and, above all, 
of the best direction of the course of the water, appear to have been solved 
with great ingenuity by the patentee, The principle of the invention may in- 
deed more briefly be stated to consist in the ej tment of a col of water in 
a parallel line with that of the vessel’s motion, which column acts against the 
water outside the vessel, The patentee’s theory is, that, as a swan swims on- 
ward, the columns of water, beaten back by the feet, act. as powerful propellers, 
by beating back the dense mass of water with invisible, but irresistible, force. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the noiseless and mysterious motion of 
Mr. Simpson’s boat. There is an entire absence of all surface swell, and the 
vessel steals rapidly through the water as if propelled by some magical woh 
By a beautiful contrivance, the case is constructed so as to change its position 





handed over to the | on the wheel— reversed when it assumes the same form as going a-head 
ive charge of work- | —and the wheel and case perform the same office as before, with the test 
precision. The diameter of the submerged propeller wheels of the ion is 


e under the same kind of con- 
e shelter under official wings, 


offices exposed to such vexatious visi- 


t? 


only 24 inches; and the wheels necessary to be used ima boat of 8300 or 400 
tons burden, would not exceed 30 inches in diameter. This is one of the most 
extraordinary features of the invention—the diameter of paddle-wheels em- 
ployed im steam-boats of similar tonnage being now nearly as many feet. The 
adaptation of this method of 4 tg ae to canal-boats and narrow rivers, is & 
desideratum long wished for. The invention is one which cannot fail to at- 
tract the attention of the scientific world ; and the uninterrupted course of ex: 
periments, conducted with indefatigable perseverance by the patentee, leaves 
nothing further required to ensure success. i 

Raitways.—A “continuation” return, moved for by Mr, Moffatt, M.P., 
shows that the gross total length of all the lines of railroad for which Acts were 
passed last session (1847), amounts to 1358 mites; the gross total amount of 
capital stock to 25,696,2571.; the amount of capital actually sabscribed to 
11,702,9514.; and the gross total sums of money, which the ies are em~- 
powed to bortow, to 13,764,871/. So that, the amonnt of capital au- 
thorised to be burrowed to the original capital stock, it would appear that it 
was p to appropriate the enormous sum of 39, 81, or nearly 

sterling, to the construction of new lines of railroad! 


000, 
roe Ramway.—Mr. Oabitt that—* The works of every con- 
tract are in progress, and, in the whole digtunoe from elm to Absadend, 
there isnot asingle unsound or improper piece of work, numerous bri 
and viaducts wah Babe an x aad « ——— well alpen no signs 
of settlement or fai many are very and important 
—amongst which,” he continues, “ 1 would take as a specimen the ‘viaduct at 
Fetteresso, on the Carron contract, near Stonehaven, which is completed, and 
carrying a heavy traffic of earth and stone waggons, for the completion of the 
embankment beyond it, and thare are several other viaducts of the same kind 
in various states of for watdzess, consisting of from 8 10 18 arches, varying from 
30 to upwards of 70 feet in height, ali equally good ; as are also the few iron 
and many stone bridges onthe line. dn short, I doe not know that I can ex- 
ess my opinion stronger than by assuring the board that, as far ast van see, 
r have no objection in risking my own cretit as&0 engineer upon all or 
y of the works 1 have seen ‘in progress from one énd to the other of the line.’> 
CaLepontAn RarLway.—-The opening of thisimportant railway, as a through 
line of communication between London and Edinburgh, may now be announced 
as an-event on the eve of consummation, in proof of which we may state that, 
on Friday last, Mr. Addison, the resident engineer of the company at Carlisle, 
accompanied by Mr. Mould, chief agent of Messrs. Stephenson and Co., the 
contractors, and a . of their friends, performed the journey between Car- 
lisle and Edinburgh in one of the London and North Western pany’s first- 
class carriages. ne only interruption experienced proceeded from the work- 
men on the line, who had assembled at various points to “cheer them on their 
way,” which they did im good.style. The line to Glasgow has been completed 
for some time, so that nothing now remains but minor arrangements to enable 
the directors to open this great line to the public. 
Paris AND Lyons RAitway—Srate or tot Works—We intended to 
blish a complet t of the state of the Paris and Lyons works; but, 
for want of room, we are compelled to posi to our next number the in- 
teresting details we have procured. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to- 
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Sang wtittch Uy 6 ato scfical practitioner wilh deel Be ee ee nd | jection to:this array of inspectorship is, that It would most certainly be formed | day to mentioning the principalfacts,the cominubication of which tothe public 
saving Many a youth, as We ose of maturer age, from the variousevil consequenees | for the gréater part of persons wholly unqualified for the superintendence of ought not to be delayed. shall begin by announcing that the section from 
resulting fronr early indis ”— Magnet. the experienced men who now direct our working lines. But it must further | Dijon to Chalon has been received by the company from the Government’s 
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Thestrated by 26 Anatomical Coloured Engravings on Steel, On Physical Disqualifications 
Generative , and Impedimetits te Marfinge. New Edition, enlarged to 196 
—Just published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, direct from the establishment, 3s. 6d. 
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be asserted, that merely casual inspection, 
in the universe—who will scarcely be found in the lists of 
often enough do harm. There can be no divided 
coritrel safely appliedto-a machine of this nature; and those only can pro- 
daily, hourky—altogether, indeed, engaged in its ope- 
‘power must be left—of course, under responsibility to 
law. Whatever impairs either—and you cannot weaken the one without lam- 
ing the other—is merely so much taken from t*ieir efficiency ; and, if much is 
taken, all efficiency is at an end. This sabject will deserve to be noticed a little 
more closely, as it is of ‘the utmost practical importance that it shoald be 
clearly understand in any discussion of new regalations.—Daily News. 
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Massachusetts Legislature, which will 
at the same time, the aggregite length comple 
cost per mile, $23,054 16. ; total cost, $17,475,053, The'total length of rail- 
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ion, gven if exercised 


Extrest axp Coser or RaiLroays 1 tHe Usrrep Stares.—The news- 
papers are publishing a table of the railroads of the United States, stating their 
extent at 5076 miles, ‘and their cost about'$123,000,000. ‘The table is-very | fn 
imperfect, and fails to present the whole truth on the subject. Morersatisfue- 
tory statisties may be found in the American Almanac for 4848, By acarefal | 
examination of these, we arrive at'thefollowing results :—January, 1846, there. 
was in New England 1074 wiles of railroad, ‘constructed ‘at an average'cost per 
$38,609 18} c., ot a total cost of $39,226,922 88c,, the first toads belng 

in 1835, In1846 and 1847, 34 more roads were chartered by the 
probably cost $12,500,000. In New 

of vailroads: ted was 758 milés ; 


out of New England and New York, was 3870} 


Almenac does not contain returns of the cost in every case, ‘She 


average rate per mile, where retarns are made, is nearly 


$25,000. 


the fittest men 
hitehall—could 


engineers, and that, according to every probability, that portion of the line will 
be ed about June next. “The foundations of the Paris terminus are almost 
finished. ‘The works have advanced so much on the remainder of the 

line, that, as would appear, i they stimalate the zeal of their contractors, and 
uniary means be not wanting, the mast be enabled to open the 
ine from Paris to Tonnerre in September. All their efforts may, therefore, be 
soon concentrated ‘on the part that tes Tonnerte from Dijon, in order'to 
connect, a8 promptly as possible, the three sections dividing the road between 
Paris and Chalon-sut-Saone. The tuanel of Blaizy is wholly bored through ; 
the archway 1s almost finished, and the ground is lowered nearly to the level 
of the future road—all the wells are opened. ith such ‘a favourable state of 
things before us, we shall insist on the absolute necessity of leaving no section 
between Paris and Marseilles unfinished, not im one part ‘more ‘than in another. 


Yet, the works between Chalon anil Lyons ate lot commenced, and the.com- 
any wi, no doubt, be weunet in that part by the exhaustion of their capital. 
‘such a sifuation, we beli we may predict that the support of the 
public and Government will not-be wanting to the company ; we'need no better 
‘of it than the concessions a obtained last year, owing to the fair 
reciation of the com claims, and the immense | interest in- 
‘vo waka: Laat a of the Paris and Marseilles line.— Journal 
Ohemine de Ferjof the 18th inst. 


At the Court of Bankruptcy, dn 
' erailw@y gontractor, of Commercial-road, Lam- 
beth, was examined. The'ba mg 4, it was understood, at the present time, 
a eontract with the London and Birmingham Railway Company, to prepare 
The | 20 miles of rail, at a cost-of about 170;000/. There were upwards of 800 cre- 
ditors, whose debts amoanitéed.to.about 66,0002, ‘A short ti frame 
proposed to pay them 20s. in thespound, afd interest, within 12 months; but 
vcpteier Uredieers'vefee te “the proposition 
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sappose a fair av forall, The result will then be—miles of road, 3870} ; and hence the present bank- 
om erect ge , awe Fay die ant have | raptey. After some disctission, assignees were chosen. Pr 
com wien ia years. a summary :—Railroads | Tuy» Pre-wminence or Houmowar's Tne Curr or Ban Di- 

t } invhe United States, 6708} miles; cost of construction, $158/464,475. 1f we | gzyron avy Liver Alwrs.- supertority of Holoway's 

take into edlculation the railroads now in process of’ and those |.a men ap pra eee p= a 
+ | that will be pat under contract Vetween this and 1850, we may dte that, fated, the liver —is universally ledged by all classes Of xodlety 
‘| by that year, the enormous sum of $200,000,000 will have been invested in | ' = world. For the cure of those complaints, they: every 

railroads, in a period not much 16 years! The investment isigene- Sood coly tot tueena tenn Bee Aare wd naan 

rally w profitable one. |The average dividend on all the New Bnglandrailroads, | Yo have had Mel aaaravhel ty ¢lsug seiblonse a telion- bad : 

in , was 7 per cent.— Washington Era. gists, and at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Transactions of Scientific Bods. 


DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. 
MONDAY se ee eevee Waterloo-place «+ +.s.seseesceeececese Of Pelt, 
TW 28DAY+. +. ee seee li, URTO-ssenccccrsecrccestecres 9 Poll, 


On Mining, & the Practical Applications of Geological Heience. 
PROF. ANSTED’S LECTURES, AT KING'S COLLEGE. 
Lecrone XI.—Tue PracticaL ArpiicatTion or GzoLocica, Science To Mininc— 
Tae Newcastie Coat Mines—( Continued.) s 
Professor Ansrep said, that the topics on which he should treat in that day’s }écture, 
would be confined exclusively to the phenomena connected with those accumulations of 
gas in coal mines which caused explosions; and he selected this opportunity, partly be- 
cause the subject arose naturally out of that of ventilation in coal mines, being also itself 
@ distinct subject of the greatest possible importance, and also because public attention 
had been called to it, by the frequency of explosions and the great loss of life which often 
accompanied them. The application of means to prevent these direful accidents was a 
subject of the greatest importance, as regarded the internal economy of the mine; and 
he should, therefore, have to consider the, circumstances under which accidents of this 
kind might be expected to take place; and if, on examination, they seemed to be un- 
avoidable, the possibility of so managing the mines as to involve, at any rate, a less 
fearful destruction of human life. This was a subject which had many times attracted 
the a:tention of the public, and of various scientific bodies. He (Professor Ansted) had 
had the honour of stating the result of his inquiries at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, held at Cambridge, in 1846, and the heads of 
‘what he had then said was published in the reports of that body, and were also printed 
at the time in the Mining Journal. He mentioned this circumstance because, in those 
reports, certain methods of prevention were suggested, which, he continued to think, would, 
if carried into execution, have been of great service in some cases which had occurred 
more recently. 
The danger of explosions in coal mines arose, no doubt, from issues of gas proceeding 
from the coal itself, He had already had occasion to mention more than once the fact 
that gas was constantly given out by coal; not only when exposed to heat, or unusual 
com} ion, but also under ordinary atmospheric conditions. When any one went into 
& coal mine for the first time, they would probably notice a peculiar singing noise, which, 
though it was not easy to understand, there was no doubt arose from the issue of gas 
( from the coal. It was not known with certainty, whether “is arose from the bursting of 
certain small vesicles iu the coal; or whether, in cons’\,4ence of the pressure of the gas 
on the successive films of which the coal was made up, the singing noise resulted from the 
gas coming out, as it were, in the form of a thin plate. Certain it was, that in coal 
mines, there was this unusual noise, and that it was connected in some way or other with 
the presence of This noise was heard unceasingly in mines of certain kinds of coal, 
and in every such case, therefore, measures must be taken with regard to its results. The 
quanti peak thus produced, varied, however, very much, according to the nature of 
Sane the amount of atmospheric pressure, which appeared to be the two principal 
causes which regulated the issue of gas from the fractured surface of the coal. In order 
to give some idea of the quantity of gas sometimes given out, he might mention, that in 
the Bensham seam, which was known to be a particularly fiery one, gas was thrown out 
30 rapidly, and in such purity, that, by boring a little hole in the mineral, and applying 
@ light, a jet of flame would be produced. In this case, the gas would be in too pure a 
condition+o be explosive, because, to it so, a certain admixture of atmospheric air 
was ni The ae of gas thus given out naturally “ by singing,” from four 
acres of coal, was , some time ago, to amount to 10,000 hogsheads per minute. 
Seams of coal, however, varied very much in this respect, and some contained scarcely 
any gas atall. Besides this constant issue by singing, there was another way in which 
‘the gas was met with—namely, in what were called “ blowers :” these were puffs of gas, 
sometimes taking place at long cracks, or at faults, and at others at mere holes; they 
were sometimes very common, and produced as much gas as seryed to light certain parts 
of the mine—as, for instance, the principal ; and this, indeed, was the safest 
ible way of getting rid of it. In the Killingworth Mine there wasa “ blower,” which 
been burning for some years. In other instances, a fault was touched, which gave 
out gas, and when the same fault had again been pierced, it had produced no gas. Some- 
times, as in the case of the Great Jarrow explosion, when the works approached near a 
fault, the pressure of the gas pent up in it had forced forward the coal, which divided it 
from the mine, and involved all the workmen in certain destruction. These were all very 
difficult circumstances to deal with, as it was impossible to anticipate them. Besides 
these blowers, which occurred in the natural state of the coal, there were constantly dan- 
gerous accumulations in portions of the mines which had been worked out, or partially 
worked, and in which the roof had partly fallen down. It was impossible to prevent these 
accumulations where the roof had fallen, and in old workings; and they were always, 
more or less, dangerous, because the gas was here inevitably mixed with atmospheric air, 
ly in such proportions as to be highly explosive: they were also not uncom- 
mon in faulted districts—where the beds were in a broken state, the result of contraction, 
or re, at some remote period. In all these cases, accumulations of gas took place, 
and the gas was liable to burst forth on the lest atmospheric change. If, for instance, a 
fall in the ter indicated that the pressure of the atmosphere had become less, its 
ce WwW not be so great, and a quantity of compressed gas would be forced out by 
expansion. Gas being thus present in the mines, either in tho body of the coal itself, or 
in accumulated quantities, the danger arose from the fact, that it was impossible to con- 
‘duct /ainin operations underground without lights. The most convenient way of light- 
Mocening to the miners, was by candles; and this, partly, because they were ea: 
to carry about, and partly from long custom. There was a great prejudice in favour of 
candles, which they always would use wherever it was possible. Now, it must be remem- 
bered, that generally part of the mine only was liable to the ordinary issues ot gas, while 
other parts were su to what might be called extraordinary issues, such as arose from 
unexpected accumulations. In the case, the use of open lights would be perfectly 
rided the general ventilation were tolerably good. Thus, it might be considered 
hat, under ordinary circumatances, such parts of the mine would be safe, and the other 
parts dangerous; and it was generally found, that if the workmen were allowed to use 
andes in the safe parts, they did not object to use lamps in the portions. But 
¢ condition of any district was always liable to be disturbed by new blowers. com- 
‘mencing, or by the influx of gas from the dangerous districts ; and, therefore, a vigilant 
superintendence of the state of the mine was indispensable. It was also necessary, if 
ything was to be done in the dangerous parts of the mine, that light should be obtained 
by, safe? means than by candles, because the smallest contact of flame was sufficient to 
xplode certain mixtures of carburetted hydrogen gas and the atmospheric air. The ex- 
losive admixture was a mechanical one, and it was necessary to understand precisely of 
hat pro it was formed. Ifthe gas came out pure, and a candle was thrust into 
» the flame would be exti: , because there was nothing to support combustion ; 
t the gas itself would take fire. If there were three parts of atmospheric air and ona 
gas, the mixture would be incapable of supporting combustion ; but when it was com- 
osed of five parts of air and one of gas, it began to be faintly explosive ; and, when once 
xplosive, it would set fire to other gas, which was too pure to explode. When the gas 
as 1 to 6, it became very explosive, and continued so until the proportions were 1 in 
D, when it began to be less explosive. The danger, however, was not destroyed'until the 
hixture became weaker than | part of gas to 14 of air; after that it merely enlarged the 
lame of any light which might be brought into it, and turned it blue. The miner was 
hus enabled, by the lengthening of the flame of his light, and its appearance, to tell whe- 
ther he was in a dangerous part of the mine, and the amount of gas that might be pre- 
ent in the atmosphere. If the flame reached to a certain height, the practical miner 
CO ph oon — pe mea eo reg rape ss an explosive combination, and 
jar 's affec’ satety, and that 
i ae oes oe pod = way ing y that of his fellow workmen, long 
ere were several considerations of importance connected with these explosiv. - 
ures of gas and air; as, for instance, the effect produced by the breathing Mt a eames, 
gen, which very much lessened the danger, by altering the proportions of nitrogen and 
Kygen in the atmosphere; and thus one portion ot the mine would be less explosive than 
other, though both might contain the same proportion of carburetted hydrogen. 
vag of the mine which was capable of being worked, should, in all cases, be 
isited with guarded lights, before other lights were allowed to be taken; and the state 
of the mine should ae be well ascertained before open lights were used. There was 
0 a certain amount of danger in going into some portions of a fiery mine ; and, until 
the last 30 years, the only means of obtaining any degree of light in such cases 
by the use of an apparatus called “the steel mill.” This was 8 very ingenious con- 
vance, by which a stream of sparks was produced by pressing a flint against a revoly- 
g plate of steel ; and this afforded sufficient light to move about, but not enough to work 
k It was, moreover, a dangerous contrivance—for, every now and then, there could be 
doubt, a nip ioled oem a gee to on agen gas under certain circumstances 
d particular’ ou resen 4 : 
Sp er fale apel onl p it, which, however, did not appear often 
roped Pall ago, 8. aes sated of serious acciden 
ngland, ing each other in alarmingly rapid succession. Ve 
lost, and the public was much directed to the question shilann Gon 
me improvement could not be discovered in the way of lighting the mines. Sir Humphrey 
avy, then in the zenith of his reputation, was applied to by Mr. Buddle, a well-known 
ol viewer of that day, and invited to turn his attention to the subject. Humboldt 
yo ree bay to overcome this difficulty ; but his contrivance was only partially 
u visiting dangerous mines, as it would not burn longer than half an hour, the 
e & reservoir of atmospheric air within the lamp. Dr. Clanny 
iS mien, nary 8 oe ee of ee cases when it was used in an ex- 
ido it soon put out the light, prac Vv use 48 the explosions which took place 


i lecturer then proeeeded to explain Sir H. Davy’ 
‘ y’s invention, illustrati 
Sig ote me and a“ Davy-lamp.” Its principle was founded upon the fie 
° explosion of the mixture in question did not pass throngh small tubes ; 
pops p topeencore rg ereee y — ine comp eta found, that the length of the tubes 
7 
comet ape p Poa grey eee being of the proper dimen- 
rid of, and the new lamp might be carried into 

Such was the lamp ; and li 
ip that had been invented. It was, perhaps, not per- 
but it was decidedly tae best for all Srantioah arpaoes, 
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Mr. Chater having urged them to grant a summons in the first instance, in 
ought ultimately to 


t, 

nr hn eee eee an 
wards of $00 persons los thelr vee und he ed gr togeth 
w 0! persons lost their lives ; and he had grou these accidents er, in 
order to give an idea of the extent to which they ~4 
lost in two years in coal ts, 
juries who held og on the unfortunate sufferers, could not 
vented—the mines being in every case, except, perhaps, in that of the 
I" fp the first of these eceldents, that of the Hasw 

e t ts, ell Colliery, there were underground at 
the time of the aecident 99 of whom four only nan It was an coportiind 
consideration (which also applied to other accidents), whether it was absolutely unavoid- 
able, the catastrophe having occurred, that all these people should be killed. 
be that the whole matter was beyond human control, as in the case of ashipwreck. Ifwe 
crossed the sea, the vessel, being made by human hands, was liable to accidents which 
might bappen from stress of weather, which no one could help; or by carelessness, in 
respect of which some one would be culpable. If everything were done to render the 
vessel seaworthy, there would be no blame attaching in respect toits condition, though 
the vessel should be wrecked in a storm ; but, if the vessel were sent to sea in an unsafe 
condition, there was blame. Just so was it with regard to mines: if the mine were in as 
good acondition as science, and the adoption of the best plans, could make it, no blame 
might be attributable toany one for an unforeseen accident. But, if it were possible so to 

the mine as to lessen the chances of accident—(he did not believe accidents could 
be entirely prevented) ; and if that were not done, then there would be blame. The sea must 
be crossed, despite of shipwrecks; and coal must be had, let it cost what it might; the 
point was to get it under the most favourable circumstances. In the case of each acci- 
dent, therefore, it was im: t to consider whether everything was done by way of pre- 
vention and pailiation which conld be done. In the case before them, that of the Haswell 
Colliery, the accident occ in a part ot the mine where the pillars had been removed 
and the workmen were taking away the props. This was always a delicate operation, be- 
cause, the props being removed, the roof fell, and the accumulations of gas were dis- 
turbed, and often shifted. Before proceeding further with the particulars of this melan- 
choly accident, it would be necessary to mention the effects of an explosion upon the at- 

phere. The carb ted hydrogen when exploded became decomposed; the oxygen 

in the atmosphere mixed with the hydrogen and formed water, and nothing was left to 
breathe but pure carbonic acid gas. is was @ most poisonous gas, and produced in- 
stant death by choking. At least, insensibility was instantaneous; and, although in such 
cases, when measures were taken almost immediately, recovery had taken place, death 
was generally inevitable. The result of an explosion, therefore, was to turn the atmo- 
sphere into pure carbonic acid gas; andevery man in thatdistrict of the mine, in which 
the accident occurred, was doomed to certain death. The Haswell Mine was divided into 
three great divisions, or thre pannel workings ; the explosion took place in the middle 
division, and 30 or 40 persous, far removed from the scene of the accident, in another 
pannel, were poisoned by the after-damp. This could not have occurred had the ventila- 
tion of each pannel been as distinct as it might have been ; and—he was, therefore, bound 
to say—as it ought to have been. The explosion at the Jarrow Pit, in August, 1845, by 
which 41 persons were killed, was another instance where such a large destruction of 
human life was occasioned by the absence of two shafts; for the means of ventilation at 
the only one being destroyed by the accident, there was no means of restoring it pre- 
viously to the mischief being done. Another interesting case occurred in the Killing- 
worth Colliery in 1845, which was the result of a fault. On one side of the district there 
was a long stone drift, at right angles to the main rolley-way of the pannel, in which the 
men were working; a fault was reached, and this gallery not prosecuted beyond it. The 
chief object was to drive through a mass of coal in order to get the ventilation completed, 
and for this purpose they were at work day and night. The fault was pricked in the course 
of the work in a succession of places, up to two or three days before the accident (which 
took place on a Thursday), without any unusual presence of gas being observed. On the 
Wednesday the fault‘was once more pricked, and no gas came out. On Thursday, one 
set of men had performed their allotted portion of work, and about two hours afterwards 
another gang of workmen descended ; and it is singular that, though the gallery was con- 
sidered so far dangerous that the men were working with Davy lamps, a boy was allowed 
to precede them with an open candle—a piece of carelessness most inexcusable, and for 
which they paid with their lives; before they reached the spot where the workings were, 
an explosion took place, and every person in the mine perished. Some idea of the force 
of these explosions might be deduced from the fact that, on this occasion, a stopping con- 
sisting of 36 ft. of rough materials, with an inch and a half brick wall on either side, was 
blown to pieces. In another instance, at the Jarrow Mine, an accident happened, and on 
examining the mine afterwards, a cavity was found, in.which there had been probably 
about 200 cubic feet of gas in a very condensed state, and the side of the cavity being re- 
duced by the working, it had given way, and let out the whole, which exploded with ir- 
resistible force. This was a kind of accident to which the miners were constantly liable, 
and which no vigilance could foresee or prevent. Accidents, and all their particulars, 
ought always to be recorded, and they could not be discussed too much. It was quite 
clear that, although it was impossible to avoid accidents, the risk was greatly diminished 
by good and effective systems of ventilation, and by unceasing care in the use of lights. 
[The succeeding lecture, which contains a description of the other coal fields of Eng- 
land, and those of Wales, will appear in our next week’s Journal.) 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 15.—Sir H. T. De ta Becue (President) in the chair. 

J. North, Esq., and T, F. Gibson, Esq., were elected fellows. 

A paper “ On the Mineral Character and Fossil Conchology of the Great Oolite, in the 
neighbourhood of Minchinhampton,” by J. Lycett, Esq., was read.—A letter from Col. 
Mackintosh to J. C. Moore, Esq., was read, relative to the depression of the land on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples. At the Hospice of the Capuchins, between Naples and Puz- 
zuoli, the water is now so high as frequently to cover the floor of the building. On the 
side next the sea, there was formerly a vineyard, but.the whole is now covered with water, 
and an old monk has frequently eaten grapes which grew on the spot where boats are now 
sailing. “A Description of a new Species of Nautilus (Nautilus Saxbdii), from the Lower 
Grefiwand of the Isle of Wight,” by J. Morris, Esq. ; and an “‘ Account of the Recent 
Landslip at the Lizard Point, on the 19th of Feb., 1847,” by C. A. Johns, Esq., were ead. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Dec. 23.—BenJamIn Rotcn, Esq. (vice-president, in rotation), in the chair. 


After the usual routine of business had been gone through, Mr. Smrra W1LL1Ams, after 
a few introductory remarks, stated that the discovery of the art of lithography was, like 
that of many others, purely a work of chance; it had been found ont, when quite a dif- 
ferent end had been inview. About 1795—the exact period was not known—Alois Sene- 
felder, the son of an actor at Munich, and also an aspirant for histrionic fame, made the 
discovery alluded to. He was in the habit of printing the speeches which he had to 
study, and as copper plates were too dear, he tried tin ones: these were found to be un- 
certain in their action, and he had recourse to stone—a peculiar kind of stone, known 
now as lithographic stone, was obtained by him: this stone was remarkably porous, and 
he was enabled by its means to engrave his speeches easily, and to draw the letters back- 
wards. In this state, however, he might have remained, had not chance directed it 
otherwise; having one day been desired by lis mother to make a note of a certain house- 
hold bill, and not having any pens, ink, or paper, he determined on drawing it on the stone. 
This was done, and the writing allowed to remain some time. It then struck Senefelder, 
if he bit away the stone round the writing with acid, he might be enabled to produce an 
engraving. The acid was applied, and thus the discovery was made. The art of litho- 
graphy, Mr. Williams said, was one which required the utmost care and taste; the 
touches on the stone must be made at once, from the circumstance that no retouching 
would serve to improve that which was once done wrong. That there were four methods 
of lithographing—by means of chalk or grease in a hardened state, ink or grease in a 
liquid state, engraving with incised lines, and those lines being filled up with ink, and by 
transferring drawings on prepared paper to the surface of the stene. Great care was re- 
quired to be taken, that the outline of the drawing should be neat and cleanly executed, 
and that it was properly bitten by the acid; for were it bitten in too deep, the shades 
would turn out black and patchy ; and were it not sufficiently bitten in, the lights would 
be fuint and imperfect. The art of lithography was an ally to engraving—not a rival, 
and as such it was now regarded by English artists ; and, on that account, we were fast 
approaching a state of the highest perfection in it—Mr. Williams was very warmly ap- 








plauded frequently throughout his ig of the communication. The walls of the room 
were thickly hung with most beautiful specimens of lithography. 
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Exgcrric TELEGRAPH IN HoLiANp.—A recent ordonnance of the King of 
Holland enacts, that no line of electric telneners shall be established without 
the consent of the Government; that the tariff for the transmjssion of intelli- 
gence shall be submitted to the Ministers of the Interior and\Finance; that 
inte}ligence from, or to, the Government shall be transmitted in preference to 
that of private individuals; that, in time of war, the telegraph shall be placed 
under the control of the Navy and War Departments; that:when peculiar cir- 
cumstances shall require it, the service of telegraphs shall be provisionally or 
entirely suspended ; that all the news received or sent by the telegraphs shall 
be inseribed on registers; and that, if eventually the use of electric telegraphs 
shall be found to lessen the revenues of the Post-office, the proprietors of the 
telegraphs shall be obliged to pay an indemnity. 

Cuarce or Discrostne Te_eGrapuic Expresses AT Newcastie.—On 
Monday week, a summons was ranted at the Newcastle~on-Tyne police-court, 
against Mr. Thomas F. Dickenson, a stock and share broker, to obtain his at- 
tendance before the magistrates to answer a charge of conspiracy against the 
Electric Telegrapa ge og Ea (Mr. Dickenson) having, by means of pro- 
mises of bribes, which the clerks had agreed to accept, obtained from them the 
prices of shares, when it was the duty of the clerks to have expressed the same 
on to Edinburgh, and not to have communicated them to any person in New- 
castle. Mr. Chater, a solicitor, stated the particulars of the case at great length, 
and examined the clerks in question, who admitted that they had ag to 


translate the of .» for Mr. Dickenson, as. they wef® passing 
them on to burgh, for m of 12. per day, or more, as the ulations 
of Mr. Dickenson t prove successful. The clerks stated that.they did not 
consider their written instructions on this head to be so sufficiently specific as 


to prohibit their doing what they had done; and one of them said, in palliation, 
that their salaries only a guinea each per week, was hardly sufficient to 
keep them. The magistrates recommended an indictment at the sessions, but 


order that the company might be better 
the summons was 


able to determine on the course they 
pursue, issued. 
ed, that it was not the wish of the com 


” Mr. Chater 


THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM. 
bal Vick-Cuancexton’s Count, sevore Siz J. Wiuzam, Dec. 20. 
Curzine v. FLicnT.—This was a bill for specific performance of a contract to purchase 
certain shares in mines in Cornwall and Wales, which the particulars described as shares 
a good title shown, and the defendant (the purchaser) 
case was argued during last term, and his now de- 
that, by a certain custom, well-known in mining the names of 


districts, 
the owners of shares in mines are registered in a book kept by the company, and called 
sling shares, no other of the vendor’s title 


, sang ak wb go of the 
agreement upon thst principle. The defendant (the purchaser), answer, insisted 
that he was entitled to have the title to the in the usual way.’ Upon 


motion, the usual reference as to the title was directed to the Master, there beiig no 
gestion as to the ambiguity or equivocation in the terms of the contract, or the subj 
matterthereof. Before the Master the vendor insistéd that he was not bound to give any 
evidence of title, except the production of the cost-book ; and to show therein the - 
ments which had been made to D. Curling (his testator), which entitled him to have 
name put on the cost-book, which assignment was, in fact, nothing more than an entry 
in the cost-book ; and that such entry was lawfully made. The Master repor’ud a good 
title shown. The defendant took ptions to that report. The evidence appears to me 
to show, that as between the different adventurers in the mines—all of whose names were, 
or ought to be, registered in the cost-book—the entries.of such names in the cost-book 
were sufficient primd facie evidence of the rights of the parties as between themselves ; 
but as between those partics and strangers who might possibly claim adversely to the 
adventurers, the cost-book was not evidence for any purpose whatsoever. The question, 
therefore, which the exception raises, is, whether the defendant was bound to accept a 
title, which, at the utmost, only showed that he was entitled to certain shares as between 
himself and the present adventurers in the mines, but which left untouched the question 
whether the plaintiff and the other adventurers in the mines had any title to the mine 
itself, of which he had contracted to sell certain shares. If the terms of the 

merely imported that the vendor was to retire from the adventure, and give up to the 
defendant the place which he might have occupied in the cost-book, as the holder of the 
shares, that might possibly entitle the plaintiff to what he seeks by his bill. But, if ac- 
cording to the true import of the contract, the vendor contracted to sell shares in a mining, 
adventure, I cannot see upon what principle the court is asked to decide that the vendor is 
not bound to tell the purchaser what was his interest in the mine, the shares of which he 
was entitled to sell. The argument might be carried to tn1s length—that the purchaser 
had no right to inquire whether the interest in the joint-adventure was freehold or lease- 
hold, or was worked by license or by trespass ; or what, if any, was the title which the 
adventurers might have acquired by such trespass or otherwise. Suppose the vendor 
had in the particulars of sale stated that he acquired by purchase a title to all the shares 
in the mine, and had offered to sell all the shares—that is, in effect, the mine itself —could 
the court admit the proposition-that the vendor had nothing to do, on the question of 
title, but to show his own name lawfully inscribed in the cost-book, showing, as between 
himself and the former shareholders, he was sole owner of the mine? If the argument 
of the vendor were well founded, the purchaser might pay his money to-day, and be 
evicted to-morrow, without having any cause of complaint. I do not say that such @ 
contract might not be made; but it is not the contract in this case. According to the 
particulars, shares in a mine, and not such interests as the plaintiff might have, were the 
subject of sale. It was said, however, that unfortunate consequences, or, at all events, an 
argument leading to absurdity, might follow from such a decision; that if the court once 
holds that the cost-book is not conclusive evidence onthe question of title, it would be 
to decide that the vendor of a share on a going partnership would be bound to make out 
a marketable title to every article constituting the partnership assets. To show the ab- 
surdity of such a conclusion. it was said that if a partner in a brewery, with the consent of 
his copartners, were to sell his share eo nomine to a third person, the purchaser might re- 
quire that a marketable title should be shown to every part of the partnership premises, 
including every public-house, the stock of the firm. I mean to decide no such point. The 
title which a purchaser may require must vary with the subject-matter, and the terms of 
the contract. The partners in a brewery might very well agree among themselves to 
purchase, as part of their stock, property, the title to which was known to be unmarket- 
able, or to acquire such property for a bad debt ; it might be that a purchaser of a share 
€0 nomine, of a retiring partner might, in the absence of special circumstances, be bound 
to take such title asa vendor had. But that would not excuse the vendor from showing 
what the title of the partnership was in the aggregate concern. Suppose the partner to 
have known that a title could not have been made, and the purchaser could prove such 
fact, would the court compel specific performance of the contract? Confessedly not. If 
the vendor is not bound to show this title, how is the purchaser tv know whether he has 
got the subject of his contract? All that I decide is, that the vendor in the present case 
cannot simply refuse to show the title of himself and his coadventurers to the mines, the 
shares of which he had contracted to sell. Exceptions allowed. 











ACCIDENTS. 
Raffie’s Quarry, South Shields.—Ambrose Coe had his leg broken here from a fall of 
earth, in consequence of which he died in a few days. 
Bowling Colliery Company, East Bierley.—A‘fire-damp explosion occurred ou Saturday 
last at one of the pits of this company, whereby no fewer than 11 men and three boys 
were all more or less severely scorched—one of the sufferers, a youth named Barrett, has 
since died. The accident arose from one of the men suffering a hole to remain in tho 
gauze of his Davy lamp. At the inquest, a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned 


Caution to Colliers.—Another instance of the recklessness with which some colliers pro- 
secute their dangerous occupation took place a few days ago in a coal pit near Bilston. 
Some colliers descended the pit in question about 6 o’clock in the morning. Oneof them, 
Richard Thompson, was cautioned by another collier not to go up a gat until it had 
been properly examined by the doggy, but Thompson persisted in his original intention, 
and took with him a lighted candle. After he had proceeded some distance an explosion 
of fire-damp took place, and Thompson ran back, badly burnt about his arms, back, face, 
and breast. He was taken home, and was subsequently attended by Mr. Dunn, surgeon, 
of Wolverhampton, but after lingering from Monday to Wednesday morning, he died in 
consequence of the injuries he had received.— Wolverhamton Chronicle. 

Tividale, Sedgley.—D. Jukes, a miner, was killed in a pit here, belonging to Messrs. 
Mason and Co. 

Priest Fields Porto Bello Colliery—James Cleyman was killed by an explosion ; he was 
blown out of the cage while descending the shaft, fell in the sump, and was found dead. 

Wm. Pitchford was killed in the same pit, by a fall of coal. 

Bulthouses Pits, near Penistone.—A young man, about 17 years of age, had just de- 

scended the shaft, and was getting out of the corve at the bottom, when the other corve, 
which had been raised out of the pit as the one in which he was descended, fell down the 
shaft, and killed him upon the spot. It appears that the corve had been lowered rather 
suddenly upon the landing at the pit mouth, and becoming loosened from the rope by 
which it was suspended, fell down the shaft. 
Dreadful Accident at the Chapeltown Iron- Works.—On Friday, an inquest was held at 
the Sheffield General Infirmary, on view of the body of William Childs, aged 68, whose 
death resulted from the following accidental circumstance. The deceased was one of the 
men employed at the extensive blast-furnaces at Messrs. Scholefield and Co.’s Iron- Works, 
Chapeltown ; and, on the 19th of Nov., took charge of the furnace of which John Crow- 
ther was the regular keeper, but who was absent from his work on that day. There were 
between 4 and 5 tons of metal in this furnace, which was being melted by blast-heat, in 
order to be run into pigs. On the evening in question, the deceased was preparing to let 
off the liquid metal from the furnace into the moulds, and had driven the piece of iron 
through the “‘ stopper,” or clay composition, when he found considerable difficulty in 
withdrawing it. In endeavouring to do so, the whole piece of the clay composition be- 
came loosened. A-man, named Richard Armitage, observing this—though it appeared 
to escape the attention of the deceased—knew that the weight of liquid metal in the fur- 
nace would, in a few minutes, force its way—thus leaving an outlet for the metal from 
12 to 14 inches square, instead of one of 3 inches diameter, which the deceased was ing. 
He immediately called out to the deceased—“ Childs, come out of the way—the stopper’s 
loose, and coming out altogether.” The deceased neglected the caution, and continued 
to exert himself to get the bar out of the hole he had been making, when the whole piece 
gave way, and the liquid metal came in a flood upon him; and, before he could get out 
of the way, he was almost up to the knees in a pool of the boilinglava. Armitage imme- 
diately seized him round the waist, and lifted him out; but his feet and — then pre- 
sented a most frightful spectacle. His clothes, and the flesh about his ancles and legs, 
were burnt away, and his boots were also burnt to a cinder. In endeavouring to cut 
them off his feet, the flesh of the heels, &c., came away. At the poor man’s own request, 
he was immediately removed to the Sheffield Infirmary, where he lingered until Wednes- 
day week. The evidence of the witness, and the statement made by the deceased to his 
relatives, showed the lamentable occurrence to have been entirely accidental, and a ver- 
dict to that effect was returned by the jury.—Sheffeld Iris. 








Intsx ELx.—The greater portion of a skeleton of the ancient Irish elk, in a 
fossil state, was discovered last week at Timahoe, in the Queen’s county, by 
some labourers employed by Mr. Joseph Edge in sinking a new mill-course. 
The remains were discovered at a depth of 8 ft., in a gravelly stratum, beneath 
some moory land, for many years a level meadow. The earth enclosing the 
skeleton had all the appearance of having never been disturbed. The head and 
antlers were preserved by Mr. Philip Cooper, of Timahoe. 


B4 NEBULA OF Orton.—The eighth annual meeting of the American Association 


of Geologists and Naturalists has been held at Boston, and been attended by 
a large number of scientific men from all parts of the Union. ‘The following 
letter from Mr. Bond, to President Everett, of Harvard University, announces 
the resolution of the nebula of Orion: —* You will rejoice with me that the 
at nebula of Orion has yielded to the power of our incomparable telesco 
‘his morning (September 22), the atmosphere being in a favourable condi 
at about three o’clock, the telescope was set upon the Trapezium, in the great 
nebula of Orion. Under a power of 200, the fifth star was immediatly con- 
spicuous ; but our attention was directly ome with the splendid revelations 
made in its immediate neighbourhood—this part of the nebula was resolved 
into bright points of light. The number of stars was too great to attempt count- 
ing them; many were, however, readily located and wate The double 
character of the brightest star in the Trapezium was readily recognised, with 
a power of 600, ‘This is “ Struve’s sixth star,” and certain of the stars com- 
ng:the nebula were seen as double stars under the power. It chould be 
te. in mind, that this nebula and that of Andromeda have been the last 
stronghold of the nebular theory: that is, of the idea first thrown out by the 
elder Herschel, of masses of nebulous matter in process of condensation into 
systems. The nebula in Orion yielded not to the unrivalled skill of both the 
erschels, armed with their excellent reflectors. It even defied the t 
Lord Rosse’s 3 ft. mirrors, gi i .” OL 
separation into a number a sin when, for the 
first time, Lord Rosse’s grand A, 
object, “not the veriest trace of a star was to be seen.” Su 
lordship communicated the result of his further examination of 
ae STne artes uababs. We could pisaly se that all boot toe 
the resolyab! t e see a 
pee’ the rest.of. nebula also in 
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exhibitirig the characteristics of resolvability 
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frauded with impunity.—Carlisle Journal. 
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in the bowels, it effectually cures HEARTBORN without injuring the coats of the stomach, 
4&8 soda, potass, and their carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour ; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and is peculiarly adapted to fe- 
males. It has lohg Been knowm'that the most serous conseqeences have frequetitly re- 
sulted from the of which has been proved by Mr. Brande and many 
eminent c! fo Tate in the bowels, endangering, and, ii some 
instances, —Sir AU Y DAVY testified that this solatiom forms 
soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of gout and gravel—thereby counteract: 

ing their injurious tendency, when other alkalies, and even magnesia itself, had failed. 
From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart., Suatgeon-Geheral to the Ariiy th Treland:— 
“ Dear Siz,—There can be no doubt that magnesia may be administered more safely in 
the form of a concentrated solution than in substance; for this, and many other reasons, 
that the fluid magnesia is a very valuable addition to our Materia Medica. — 
RAMPTON.”—Sir J. Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs. Guthrie, 
and Herbert Mayo, of Lonildh, strongly recommend Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as’ being 
infinitély more safe and convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attending the 
constant use of soda or polass. ~ 

Letter from J. Murray, Esq., Lecturer on Chemistry, F.S.A., P.L.S.:— 


Esq. 
* Dear Sin JAMEs,—Many years have elapsed since you first showed me, in your Koo- 
and demonstrated experimentally 


E 


have been the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more obvious healing vir- 
tues, I believe it to be almost, if not a!together, a specific for lithic acid concretions, when 
used In the pure condensed solution invented by you. 
as * Believe me to be your's, faithfully, JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 

“ To Sir James Murray, Dublin. Portland-place, Hull, Aug. 30, 1839.” 

The following testimonial of the celebrated ‘‘ Distin Family,” who are well Known to 
her Majesty and the nobility of England. proves tie great value of Sir Jemes Murray’s 
fiuid magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate persons going to sea :— 

“ Sim,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship Jupiter, in this stormy sea- 
sen, without the slightest sea sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable draughts of your solution of magnesia and acidulated syrap, 
which were kindly furnished to us by that attentive officer, Capt. Ellis. Upon all former 
oceasions we were martyrs to sea sickness, and we think ita great blessing that travellers 
may now enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the use of this delight- 
Jul drink. “ THE DISTIN FAMILY. 

© To Sir J. Marray. Tuthitl’s Hotel, Dawson-street, Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839.” 


Frem Dr. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in Hospital, Dublin :— 

“ Dear Sm,—I consider the fluid magnesia to be a very valuabie and convenient remedy 
iu cases of irritation or acidity ef the stomach, but more particularly during pregnancy, 
febrile complaints, infantile diseases, or sea sickness.” 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, in his extensive practice, 
eStablished its efficacy for removing acidities —allaying irritation of the stomach or urif- 
ary organs, and for dissolving lithic concretions and uric salts ; and, consequently, as the 
best remedy for gravel and gout. 

CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of eoneretions and sediments, which resul 
from the use of over- d and hemical I js, made by non-medical per- 
60ns, the public will please to observe, that Sit James Murray’s pure fluid magnesia is 
prepared of that proportion of strength which is conformable to the laws of che:micalequi- 
valents, and which has been proved, in hospital and private practice, during the last 30 
years, to be the best adayted for the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat 
ment of females and children. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. WILLIAM BAILEY, of North-street, Wolverhampton, 
and all wholesale and retail druggists and medicine agents throughout the British em- 

in bottles, !s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., Ms., and 21s. each. The acidulated syrup, in 

2s. each.—N.B. Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray’s Preparation,” and to see 

that hrs nante is stamped on each label, in green ink, as follows:—“ James Murray, Phy- 
Sician to the Lord Lieutenant.” 





‘On the concealed canse that preys on the health and shortens the duration of human life. 
Ilustrated with coloured engravings.-~Jutst published, in a sealed envelope, 





Price 2s. 64., or free by post, 3s. Gd., 
ONTROL OF THE PASSIONS: a Popular Essay on the 
Duties and Obligations of the Married State —the disqualifying impediments and 


consequent disappointment of marital anticrpations—the physiology, use, and abuse of the 
passions —injarions results of precocious exertions and the led cause 
sexual debility, attd the infirmities of the reproductive organs—with advice to those suf- 
fering from excessive indulgence ina secret vice, or from infection ; and remarks on go- 
gieet, stricture, and syphilis. Iustrated with coloured etigrayings and cases. 
By CHARLES LUCAS & Co., Consulting Surgeons, 60, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London, Member of the London College of Medicine, &c. j 
CONTENTS OF THE WORK. od 

Chap. |. Bodily and mental exhaustion induced by inordinate indulgence of the pas- 
sions, illustrated with coloured engra’ .—Chap. 2. Baneful results of a secret vice on 
evidenced in the action of consumption, epilepsy, and other con- 
vulsive diseases. Insanity, idiotey, moping melancholy, indigestion, stricture, impotence, 
and ste , With observations on the duties of married life, and on the unhappiness caused 
rf aniofts.—Chap. 3. Debility and exhaustion of the principal vital functions, 

nature and treatment of impotence and sterility, and the imperfect performance of 
the marital act, caused by the practice of self-indulgence.—Ohap. 4. Gonorrhea, its 
symptoms, complications, and treatment ; gleet, stricture, and disease of the prestrate.— 
Chap. 5. Syphilis, and its attendant maladies and treatment. Cases, and concluding ob- 
servations, plates, &c. 

Published by the authors, and sold by Brittain, 54, Paternoster-row ; Hannay and Co., 
63, Oxford-street, London ; oes , my ty te ; G. Mansell, 115, Fleet-stt. ;” 
Sanger, Oxford-street, ; H. Winhall, 78, High-street, Birmingham ; H. Whit- 
more, Ui, Starker strech, veng x. Lae Sg a sarecpods W. and H. 

, Greenside-street, rgh; T. H. Powell, 10, Westmoreland-strect, 
Dublin ; and ali booksellers. 

Persons desirous of obtaining the above work, and not wishing to apply to a bookseller 
‘Yor the same, may, to ensure secrecy, have it direct from the authors, by enelosing 3s. 6d., 
Or postage stamps to that amount. 

At home from Ten till Two, and from Five till Eight. Immediate replies sent to all let- 
ters, ifcontaining the fee of £1 for advice, &&c. : 60, Newman-street, Oxford-street, London. 


DR. LA’MERT ON THE SECRET INFIRMITIES OF YOUTH AND MATURITY, 
With 40 eoleured ‘on steel. 
Just published, and may be had in French or English, in a sealed envelope, 2s. 64. ; or 
pést-free, from the author, for al Troe star.ps. 
ELF-PRESERVATION: A Medical Treatise, on the Physiology 
0 and on the Secret Infirmities and Disorders of Youth and Maturity, 








wstally aecquited at atearly period of life, which enervate the physical and mental powers, 
diminish and enfeeble the natural feelings, and exhatst the vital energies of Manhood ; 
with Practical Observations on the Treatment is Debility, whether arising from 
these'causes, close stady, ot the influence of tropical climates; local and constftutional 
weakness, syphilis, stti¢tare, and all diseases and ents resulting from indiscre- 
tion ; with 40 coloured engravings, illustrating the Anatomy, Physiology, and Diseases 
of the Reproductive Organs, explaining theif virions structures, uses, and functions, and 
the injuries that are produced in them by solitary habits, excesses, and infection. 
BY SAMUEL LA’MERT, M.D., No. 9, Bepronpd-Srater, BeprorD-Sevan “7 
Doctor of Medicine, Matriclated Member of the University of Edinburgh, 1. lat of 
Apothecartes’ Hall, London, Honorary Member of the Londen Hospital Medical Society, 
&e. REVIEWS OF THE WORK. 
“The author of this singular and talented work is a legally qualified medical man, who 
has evidently had considerable experience in the treatment of the various disorders, arising 
4rom the follies and frailties of early indiscretion. The engravings are an invaluable ad- 
dition, by demonstrating the ¢omstquences of excesses, which must act as a salutary 
to youth and maturity, ry hed its perusal, many questions may be satisfactorily 
replied to, that admit of no appeal, ven to the most contidential friend. "——Zra. 
“ Unquestionably this is a most extraordinary and skilful work, and ought to be 
tensively cxrculated ; for it is quite evident that there are peculiar habits aequired at pub- 
Tie schools and ‘ate seminaries, 


which afte totally unknown and concealed from the 
conductors of those ts, and which cannot be too strongly reprobated and 


|. The etigravi accompany the work are clear and explanatery ; and 
being written i! anys u practitioner, will, doubtless, be the means of 
saving tiany 4 yo as v maturer age, from the various evil consequenees 
resulting fronr early indiscretions.” —. 


Sold by Kent and Richards, 52, Paternoster-row, Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Starie, 

: Mansell, 115, Fleet-street ; Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street, 

or free by post, for 42 stamps, from the author’s residence, who may be consulted per- 
sonially (or by letter) on these disorders daily, from 10 till 2, and from 5 till 8. 


Coloured eM on Steel, On Physical Disqualifications 


Generative Incapacity, and Impediments . New Edition, enlarged to 196 
‘ust published, price 2s. 6d., or by post, direct from the establishment, 3s. 6d. 


INT FRIEND: a medical work, on the infirmities 
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- RAILWAY LEGISLATION+NEW RAILWAYS. BILE. 

) Railways Bill has been passed te the House Pape toprcas im- 
provea in its details, but in substance as we described it on its first appearance 
; pethaps, consist as 

laying certain anxieties, as in the direct use to be made of its pro- 
visions; in the meanwhile, it is well that Mizisters have avoided the crror of 
making it a coercive instrument, as some of #heir reckless advisers would have 
had them do. ‘This part of the subject now cigs of'in the Commons, 
we may return td our survey of the eral e of regulation, sus- 
pended last summer, but which, if réports may be trusted, is to be revived, with 
certain alterations, in the present session. 

We have already spoken of the objects included in that measure, that were 
at once the most important fin their natufe, and the fittest for administrative 
control. The exercise of a proper superintendence by the State over the ge- 
neral scheme and direction of great national works, clearly belongs to its pro- 
vince; and any questions that can be raised on this subject belong,as we have 
seen, firstly to the smgularity of attending to it at the twelfth hou wheb the 
main part of the work has already been done, without any guidance from au- 
thority whatever; and, secondly, to the description of persons to whom its di- 
rection may beentrasted hereafier—it being obvious, that whatever mayiyét 
remain, subject to control, had far better be left to such chance determmation, 
as das hitherto prevailed, than be put into incompetent hands, or into hands 
hat, however well qualified to act, are tied up from acting efficiently. The 
main outlines of the railway system, it has been observed, are now drawn be- 
yond recall, as accident has determined; bat if it be now thought necessary to 
take a stricter course with the mere remnants and fillings-up of the general 
scheme, there can be no doubt that it will be quite in accordance with the 
natural office of a Government to regulate these—the only proviso being, that 
the business shall be thoroughly transacted by men, who know what they are 
doing, aud who are resolved to do it justly. 

On the other principal class of objects intended by Mr. Stratt’s late bill, a 
very different opinion may be entertained. ‘The design of undertaking a so- 
ealled superintendence of working railways, in the manner proposed, cannot 
well be reconciled with any understanding that has hitherto prevailed in this 
country, as to the duties of the governing po and is open to objection, not 
on this account only, but because the questionable nature and harrassing effects 
of the plan would not be redeemed by any real usefulness. On a discussion of 
this point, it is desirable not to linger amidst general phrases, but to come as 
direetly as possible to the real substance of the proposal. It is very common 
and very easy for indolent, or dissatisfied, minds to turn, on every occasion, to 
the State, and say “the Government should watch over this, and appoint 
officers to prevent that and the other.” A moro iderate understanding will 
inquire, first, what is really wanted ?—and then, with what certainty can the 
want be relieved bythe means proposed? “The Government ” is a well -sound- 
ing abstraction ; but its operations are, after all, condacted by men like our- 
selves, who have no patent of infallibility, and are apt to be very strang 
chosen, What reason is there to conclude, that an aiveennes wit he gained, 
by trasting one set of men rather than another, if this be all | you can prac- 
tically arrive at? ‘These would be some of the questions occurring toa rational 
mind, in the first place, were an effectual transfer of the contro! ander discussion, 

An entire transfer of the management of railways to the State—if railway 
management, as it now exists, cannot be safely left to present laws, or to any 
future laws that may be justly enacted for their government—would, indeed, 
be a clear, and the only consistent, or promising, coarse. Taking for granted 
what has been said by the advocates for further coercion, that “ private bodies 
ought not to be left in charge of our public roads”—admitting that the admi- 
nistration of them has been as bad as it has been notoriously the reverse— 
allowing that there is any practical case, which may be denied altogether, for 
desiring an organic change—this is the only change that can be safely adopted. 
If the necessity exists, as above stated, let all these roads be taken bodily out 
: ket them be whclly handed over to the 
State. Let some one party have the complete and exclasive charge of work- 
ing them; without which they cannot be otherwise than ill worked: 

"Ys io trae that the promise of auch a change would not be very encouvaging 
to those who, from the example of extant government establishments, must 
form some notion of what railways would under the same kind of con- 
trol. To cashier the present managers, and take shelter under official wings, 
in the expectation of finding greater care for public convenience, a readier 
adoption of improvements, more civility, despatch, and common sense, in the 
daily transaction of the business, will seem a strange notion to those who have 
had much practical knowledge of either. Still, if we mast have the Govern- 
ment called in—if those who have made these works carnot be trasted to con- 
duct them, under the strictest directions of the law—the plain and proper course 
is to take from them all power and all responsibility, and lay both wholly 
on the State. We shall then know with whom we bave to deal—on whom the 
duties and liabilities of this busmess vest. Weshall, also, know that the new 
authority is in a condition te manage it with some effect; and see where the 
merit of improvement, of the blame of deterioration, isto be imputed. We 
shall have no lame excuses for error, on, the score of imperfect powers; and 
those who undertake the control will, as it is just, and, indeed, necessary that 
they should, bear the real burden of the work on their shoulders. 

ut this is nothing like what the Railway Commissioners proposed. Their 

plan was, to introdace a system of control without effectual responsibility; a 
shifting something like power, to be assumed When it may be convenient, and 
thrown off when the obligations attendant upon it are found onerous. The 
office of the State, on this plan, would bea nondescript, hovering between 
the duties of judge, informer, and constable—all these functions being, in turn, 
entrusted to one and the same body. The vailway manager, the railway board, 
is nontinally left in charge of all—is burdened with the for all; 
‘yet it isso that shall never feel their hands freefor a moiment— 
| Icnow that they have really the control of the establishment, which can only 
be kept in good order by commanding the most strict obedience—or foretell at 
what hour they may have to wait upon some Whitelsall officer, empowered! to 
examine the company’s servants upon oath, rammage the books and papers, 
and hold up “ their eves a long list of frivelous delinquencies created by: the 
bill, with heavy fines attached te them. Under such conditions, which it lay 
in the essence ot Mr. Stratt’s plan to introdace, could it be expected that any 
respectable man, much more any one of the better class, required for the office 
of manager or diector, will be willing, nay, will able, to execute a difficult and 
anxious charge: Can it be believed that a method, calculated to produce dis- 
order, discontent, and relaxation in duty of all kinds, and to drive every indi- 
| vidual of spirit or character out of the offices exposed to such vexatious visi- 
| tations, would be a mreans of improviag railway tP 

One effect it was certamnly well calculated to produce. A numerous tribe of 
ministerial underlings and protégés, half-pay officers and election jobbers, 
hangers-on of influential peers—in short, the whole “tag-rag and bob-tail” 
of hungry waiters on men im place, would have had a new El Dorada opened 
to them, at the expense, be it remembered, of the unfortunate railways. To 
these agents, and to the dispensers of the patronage bestowed on them, the 
system would be highly pleasing, no doubt; bat that the quartering on our 
railways of an army of this miscellaneous class, te take notes, and hold in- 
quiries, and report formal omissions, would in any way promote the safety or 
order of the system itself, may be emphatically denied. The first serious ob- 
jection ‘to this array of inspectorship is, that It would most certainly be formed 
for the gréater part of persons wholly unqualified for the superintenaence of 
the experienced men who now direct our working lines. But it must further 
be asserted, that merely casual inspection, even if exercised by the fittest men 
in the universe—who wiil scarcely be found in the lists of Whitehall—could 
not lead to good, and might often enough do harm. ‘There can be no divided 
control safely applied to a machine of this nature; and those only can pro- 
perly control it who ate daily, hourly—altogether, indeed, engaged in its ope- 
rations. To these fall power must be left—of course, under anager, diag 
law. Whatever impairs either—and you cannot weaken the one without lam- 
ing the other—is merely so much taken from t*:eir efficiency ; and, if much is 
taken, all efficiency is at an end. This sabject will deserve to be noticed a little 
mote closely, as it is of the utmost practical importance that it should be 
clearly understand in any discussion of new regulations.—Daily News. 
™ Extest Anp Oost or RaiLrosys IN THe Unrred Srares.—The news- 
papers are publishing a table of the railroads of the United States, stating their 
extent at 5076 miles, and their cost about $123,000,000. The table is very 
imperfect, and fails to present the whole truth on the subject. More-satisfae- 
tory statistics may be found in the American A/manac for 1848, By a:carefal 





was in New England 1074 wiles of railroad, ‘constracted at an average cost pe 
mile of $38,609 18} c., or a total cost of $39,226,922 33c,, the first roads being 
in 1835. Im 1846 and 1847, 34 more roads were chartered by the 
Massachusetts Legi which will probably cost $12,500,000. In New York, 
at the same time, ‘the aggregite of railroads: 4d was 758 miles ; 
cost per mile, $23,064 16. ; total cost, $17,475,058. The'total length of ral- 
ee So New England and New York, was 38704 miles. ‘The 
tdblein the Almenac does not contain returns of the cost in every case. 
average rate per mile, where retarns are made, is nearly $25,000. This, we 
sappose a fair average for all. The result will then be—miles of road, ; 
cost per mile, $25,000; total-cost, Nearly ali these:rords have . 
been completed within the dast-12 years. then is a summary :—Railroads 
5708) miles; cost of construction, $158,464,475. 1f we 
take into calculation the railroads now in process of and those 
that will be pat under contract between this and 1850, we:may that, 
waive ae ued | eo ad 1 The in 
rai a not much’ investment is:gene- 
rally a profitable one. The prgecnnts, «Ad on all the New Bnglandraitroads, 
in 1846, was 7 per cent.— Washington 








examination of these, we arrive at'thefollowing results :—January, 1846, there /appreciation of out eae t “ Hew immense 
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i THE PATENT t FURL. COMPANY. 
, ED WEST DIAN. 
Srr,—I notice in real : ofthe ach ean port of the adjourned meet- 
ing of the Diamond Steam-Paeket'Company, in) sundry charges are made 
asa wi 


against. the Patent ‘Pael for the Diamond Steam-Packet 
Cc with bad fuel, short weight to some considerable extent 
per Flying Fish, and throughout the whole of this report the title of the Patent 


Fuel Company is used. I am, therefore, directed to request you to state in your 
neXt paper, that the Patent Buel Company have never had any ¢onnection with 
the Diamond Steam-Packet Com » hor have they any wharf at Gravesend, . 
nor are Messrs. Elking, Fleteher, and Rackstow, theita Thave had occa- 
sion to correct in yout paper a similar erroneous report as to the company sup- 
plying the fuel used by the Diamond Steam-Packet Company, about 12 Kf 
when itappeared that the fuel referred to wassupplied by Wylam’s Steam 

‘Fael Company, of Newcastle and Great St. Helen’s, London. ‘his possibly ma; 
be the case now. As some injurious reports have reached me (even this day) 
in reference to the fuel used on board the South-Eastern Steam-Packet Com- 
pany’s steamers to and from Ostend and Boulogne, I take this opportunity of 
publicly stating that that also is not the’Patent Fuel Company’s fuel. 

I shall take it as a favour if you will in any future report be more particular 
in designating the title of the company you may refer to, and this becomes the 
more necessary in consequence of the great injury such reports left uncontra- 
dicted might do to the largé contracts this company have for their fae! with 
the Lords of the Admiralty, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, and other parties, I am, Sir, vour most obedient servant, 

15, St. Mary Axe, Dec. 18. Wa. Nicuoras Du Marros, Sexy if 


ee 





SupMenrGED Steam Propetter—( From a Correspondent ).—This improve- 
mept in the method of propelling steam-boats, is a clever, scientific invention, 
by Mr. T. B. Simpson. The invention has been tested in several experimental 
trips on the fiver, ina small steamer called the Albion, The submerged 
propellers are fitted to the little vessel, though she 13 not a craft adapted to 
test the full value of the inyention—being far from handy, and extremely 
crank ; she is disproportioned, both as respects her extreme length and waut 
of breadth of beam; and the singularity of her oqpomanes is heightened by 
the absence of paddle-boxes, and the invisibility of any machinery, or pr 
ling apparatus, to force her through the water. So far, she looks like a serew 

peller; her paddies are fixed in the sides of the vessel, and are situated be- 
neath the water line. Her place of starting is generally the Branswick Wharg, 
Blackwall; and many curious spectators ate co to witness her de- 
parture, doubtless with the expectation of detecting, when her engine was in 
action, the mystery of her motive power. In this expectation, they are des- 
timed! to be ya ype oe for the mystery remained even after she is seen to 
depart, and still continues a mystery, from the liar construction of the 
vessel and her machinery. The submerged p ers consist of wheels, act~ 
ing horizontally or vertically, in u case, entirely underneath the water. Those 
used in the Albion are constructed of four plain leaves, or floats, fixed on a 
vertical shaft, surrounded by the case; this case is 2 concentric circle, ren- 
dered eccentric by its position, with relation to the wheel, which it exceeds in 
size, sufficiently to give effect to centrifugal action of the water. The three 
problems of the most effective method of supply, the delivery, and, above all, 
of the best direction of the course of the water, appear to have been solved 
with great ingenuity by the patentee, The principle of the invention may in- 
deed more briefly be stated to consist in the ej tment of a col of water in 
a parallel line with that of the vessel’s motion, which column acts against the 
water outside the vessel. The patentee’s theory is, that, as a swan swims on- 
ward, the columns of water, beaten back by the feet, act as powerful propellers, 
by beating back the dense mass of water with invisible, but irresistible, force. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than the noiseless and m ious motion of 
Mr. Simpson’s boat. There is an entive absence of all surface swell, and the 
vessel steals rapidly through the water as if propelled by some magical power. 
By a beautiful contrivance, the case is constructed so as to change its position 
on the wheel— reversed when it assumes the same form as going a-head 
and the wheel and case perform the same office as before, with the test 
precision. The diameter of the submerged propeller wheels of the ion is 
only 24 inches; and the wheels to be used in.a boat of 300 or 400 
tons burden, would not exceed 80 inches in diameter. This is one of the most 
extraordinary features of the invention—the diameter of paddle-wheels em- 
ployed im steam-boats of similar tonnage being now nearly as many feet. The 
adaptation of this method of gn yee to canal-boats and narrow rivers, is & 
desideratam long wished for. The invention is one which cannot fail to at- 
wn Oo cechoad ok eaignh poataben te aapmen aie 

i \ with ji igable perseverance entee, leaves 
novhing farther required to ensure success. 3 igs 

Raitways.—A “continuation” return, moved for by Mr, Moffatt, MP., 
show's that the gross total length of all the lines of railroad for which Acts were 
passed tast session (1847), amounts to 1353 miles; the gross total amount of 
eapital stock to 25,695,2571.; the amount of capital actually sabscribed to 
11,702,9544.5 and the gross total sums of money, which the companies are‘em- 
powed to borrow, to 13,764,871/. So that, a the amonnt of capital aw- 
thorised to be borrowed to the origiual capital stock, it would appear that it 
was to appropriate the enormous sum of or nearly 

sterling, to the construction of new lines of railroad! 
rear Ramwar.—Mr. Cabitt My echo The works of every con- _ 
tract are in progress, and, in the whole from Friockheimn to Aberd 








there ig notasingle unsound or improper piece of work, numerous bridges 
and Bar ace oy vas well founded, and certainly well and show no 
of setttement or failare, although many of them are very large and important 


—armongst which,” he continues, “1 would take as a specimen the viaduct a 
Fetteresso, on the Carron contract, near Stonehaven, which is completed, andl 
carrying a heavy traffic of earth and stone wnagons, for the completion of the 
embankment beyond it, and thare are several other viad of the same kind 
in varions states of forwardess, consisting of from 8 4013 arches, varying from 
30 to upwards of 70 feet in height, ali equally good; as are also the few ivon 
and many stone bridges om the line. In short, I-do not know that I can ex- 
ess my opinion stronger than by assuring the board thet, as far as.I can see, 
have no objection in risking my own credit as'an engineerupon all or 
y of the works I have seen in progress from one énd to the other of the line.” 
CaLepontan Rartway.—-The opening of thisimportant railway, as a through 
line of communication between London and Edinburgh, may pon be announced 
as an-event on the eve of consummation, in proof of which we may state that, 
on Friday last, Mr. Addison, the resident engineer of the company at Carlisle, 
accompanied by Mr. Mould, chief agent of Messrs. Stephenson and Co., the 
contractors, and a party of their friends, performed the journey between Car- 
lisle and Edinburgh in one of the London and North Western pany’s first- 
class carriages. ne only interruption experienced proceeded from the work- 
men on the line, who had assembled at various points to “cheer them on their 
way,” which they did in good-style. The line-te Glasgow has been completed 
for some time, so that nothing now remains but minor arrangements to enable 
the directors to open this great line to the pablic. 


‘A Panis AND Lyons RAtLway—Srate or Tot Works.—We intended to 


publish a complete account of the state of the Paris and Lyons works; buat, 
for want of room, we are compelled to pos to our next number the in- 
teresting details we have procured. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to- 
day to mentioning the principal facts,the communication of which to the public 
ht not to be delayed. shall begin by announcing that the section ‘from 
Dijon to ans pho been received by ey a the Government’s 
engineers, and that, according to-every ility, that portion of the line will 
be ed about June next. The Youwhations of the Paris terminus are almost 
mol Bisel Lhe works have advaneéd so much on the remainder of the 
line, that, as would appear, if they stimulate the zeal of their contractora, and 
niary means be not wanting, the mast be enabled to open the 

ne from Paris to Tonnerre in September. All their efforts may, therefore, be 
soon concentrated 'on the part that ap eer Tonnerre from Dijon, in order’to 

t 


connect, a8 ly as possible, the sections di “4 tg road between 
Paris.and ‘Chalon-sut-Saone. The tunnel of is wholly bored through ; 
the archway 1s almost finished, and the ground is ered to the level 


of the future road—all the wells are opened. ith such a favourable state of 
things before us, we shall insist on the absolute necessity of leaving no section 
between Paris and Marseilles unfinished, not im one part more ‘than in another. 
Yet, the works between Chalon ana Lyons ate tot commenced, and the.com- 
any will,no doubt, be segeet in that part by the exhaustion.of their al. 
fn ‘such a sifuation, we beli predict that the support of the 
public and Government will not 
of ee last year, owing to 

‘cla 

of'th 


volved in the te compl 
Chemins de Fer of the 18th inst. ; 
A Bawxrvrr Raitway Gort —At'the Court of Bankruptcy, on 
y D a rail tractor, of Cont mercial-roa - 
beth, was examined. Tlie ag 4, it was understood, at the present time, 
a eontract with the London and Birmingham Railway 
20 miles of rail, at a cost of about 170,000/ There were upwards of 300 cre- 
the t 
proposed to them 20s. in thespound, ahd interest, within 12 months; but 
certain vredivers vefoned ‘to'aucapt ‘the proposition, and hence the present bank- 
ruptcy. After some discussion, assignees Were chosen. — 
Tue Pre-emivexce or Hottowar's Pras, ror tHe Cure or Ban Di- 
Ht Compt aiwrs.+'The ‘supertority rosea te pills, as 
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field. The true danger of the Davy lamp was one that would apply equally to any other, THE COST-BOOK SYSTEM. 
Transartions of Scientific Bodies, and it arose from the fuct, that its constant use made the workmen careless, and the more al Vick-Cuancetton’s Covat, sevore Sra J. Wionam, Dec. 20. ag 
—_—_>—_— it was used, therefore, the greater chance was there of accidents. The learned lecturer - : of to 

MEETINGS DURING THE ENSUING WEEK. here exhibited a printed placard, forth the regulations which were adopted in the | CURLING v. FL1cHT.—This was a bill for specific performance of a contract to purchase 
Mowpay:- P Waterloo-place srevecceeveseee Of Pm, | Wall's End Colliery in respect to Davy the. most important being that which en- | certain shares in mines in Cornwall and Wales, which the particulars described as shares 
TS LSDAY sss. 063000 i, ANC <+ se nseceececesccctesees D9 Pill. acted that no man sliould be a!!owed to use his Davy lamp until it had been examined in mines. The Master 8 good title shown, and the defendant (the purchaser) 
Se ee eee ¢elean and in good order, nor until excepted to that report case Was argued Danie leet tem, tot bs raee are 

it was securely locked, so that the workman could not take it to pieces, and expose the livered — : ; ‘ 
, With regard to actual accidents, the The bill alleges that, by a certain custom, well-known in mining districts, the names of 
PROF. ANSTED’S LECTURES, AT KING'S COLLKGE. nd plat nip ang ange a tes Sat te dealt ash oy wack the owners of shares in mines are registered in a book kept by the company, and called 
Leorone XI.—Tue Practicat APPLICATION OF GEOLOGICAL SciENCE TO MINING— | would serve to in the nature of the results of the explosions of which he had ex: aS eae ! ~. by Ayer Voge Smeg: Loeigr ties sata sigagat of tee ware 
Tae NEwoasTLE Coat Mines—( Continued.) the cause. The most important, then, that he should mention, occurred in the dor’s ib ab has Gmaee inthe enero: The dill prayed a of the 
Professor Awsrep said, that the topics on which he should treat in that day’s }écture, ell Colliery, on the 28th September, 1844, when 95 lives were lost; and the a answer, insisted 

n 


would be confined exclusively to the phenomena connected with those accumulations of 
gas in coal mines which caused explosions; and he selected this opportunity, partly be- 
Cause the subject arose naturally out of that of ventilation in coal mines, being also itself 
a distinct subject of the greatest possible importance, and also because public attention 
had been called to it, by the frequency of explosions and the great loss of life which often 
accompanied them. The application of means to prevent these direful accidents was a 
subject of the greatest importance, as regarded the internal economy of the mine; and 
he should, therefore, have to consider the, circumstances under which accidents of this 
kind might be expected to take place; and if, on examination, they seemed to be un- 
avoidable, the possibility of so managing the mines as to involve, at any rate, a less 
fearful destruction of human life. This was a subject which had many times attracted 


the atention of the public, and of various scientific bodies. He (Professor Ansted) had 
had the honour of stating the result of his inquiries at the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, held at Cambridge, in 1846, and the heads of 
what he had then said was published in the reports of that body, and were also printed 
at the time in the Mining Journal. He mentioned this circumstance because, in those 
reporis, certain methods of prevention were suggested, which, he continued to think, would, 
if carried into execution, have been of great service in some cases which had occurred 
more recently. 

The danger of explosions in coal mines arose, 


same year, 36 lives were lost at 


wards of 200 persons lost their lives ; and he had grouped 


in good condition at the time. 


the time of the accident 99 of whom four only It was an im 


able, the catastrophe having occurred, that all these people should be killed. It 


might be attributable toany one for an unforeseen accident. 


no doubt, from issues of gas proceeding 
fl from the coal itself, He had already had occasion to mention more than once the fact 
t that gas was constantly given out by coal; not only when exposed to heat, or unusual 
compression, but also under ordinary atmospheric conditions. When any one went into 

& coal mine for the first time, they would probably notice a peculiar singing noise, which, 
though it was not easy to understand, there was no doubt arose from the issue of gas 

( from the coal. It was not known with certainty, whether this arose from the bursting of 

| certain smaii vesicles iu the coal; or whether, in consequence of the pressure of the gas 

on the successive films of which the coal was made up, the singing noise resulted from the 

gas coming out, as it were, in the form of a thin plate. Certain it was, that in coal 


vention and palliation which conld be done. 


and the workmen were taking away the props. 


mines, there was this unusual noise, and that it was connected in some way or other with | ™0sPhere. The carburetted hydrogen when exploded became decomposed; the oxygen 
( the presence of gas, This noise was heard unceasingly in mines of certain kinds of coal, in the atmosphere mixed with the hydrogen and formed water, and nothing was left to 
and in every such case, t measures must be taken with regard to its results. The | breathe but pure carbonic acid gas. This was a most poisonous gas, and produced in- 
; tity of thus produced, varied, however, very much, according to the nature of | 8t@%t death by choking. At least, insensibility was instantaneous; and, although in such 





the amount of atmospheric p » which appeared to be the two principal 

causes which regulated the issue of gas from the fractured surface of the coal. In order 

to give some idea of the quantity of gas sometimes given out, he might mention, that in 

the Bensham seam, which was known to be a particularly fiery one, gas was thrown out 

30 set and in such purity, that, by boring a little hole in the mineral, and applying 

a t, a jet of flame would be produced. In this case, the gas would be in too pure a 

condition+o be explosive, because, to it so, a certain admixture of atmospheric air 

was necessary. The bare f of gas thus given out naturally * by singing,” from four 

acres of coal, was , some time ago, to amount to 10,000 hogsheads per minute. 
Seams of coal, however, varied very much in this respect, and some contained scarcel 

any gas at all. Besides this constant issue by singing, there was another way in whic 

the gas was met with—namely, in what were called “ blowers :” these were puffs of gas, 

sometimes taking place at long cracks, or at faults, and at others at mere holes ; they 

were sometimes very common, and produced as much gas as served to light certain parts 

of the mine—a$, for instance, the principal ; and this, indeed, was the safest 

ible way of getting rid of it. In the Killingworth Mine there wasa “ blower,” which 

been burning for some years. In other instances, a fault was touched, which gave 

i out gas, and when the same fault had again been pierced, it had produced no gas. Some- 

times, as in the case of the Great Jarrow explosion, when the works approached near a 


the accident occurred, was doomed to certain death. The 
three great divisions, or three pannel workin 
division, and 30 or 40 persons, far removed 


to say—as it ought to have been. 





worth Colliery in 1845, which was the result of a fault. 








men were working; a fault was reached, and 








= fault, the pressure of the gas pent up in it had forced forward the coal, which divi i 
from the mine, and involved all the workmen in certain destruction, These were ter 








Wednesday the fault was once more pricked, and no gas came out. 








t ces to deal with, as it was impossible to anticipate them. Besid 

these blowers, which occurred in the natural state of the coal, there Noe constantly ton 
erous accumulations in portions of the mines which had been worked out, or partially 
worked, and in which the roof had partly fallen down. It was impossible to prevent these 
accumulations where the roof had fallen, and in old workings; and they were always, 
hea yd or Jess, da: because the gas was here inevitably mixed with atmospheric air, 
mon 

or 








ngerous, 
lly in such proportions as to be highly explosive: they were also not uncom. 
in faulted districts—where the beds were in a broken state, the result of contraction, 
at some remote period. In all cases, accumulations of gas took place, 
and the gas was to burst forth on the lest atmospheric change. If, for instance, a 
fall in the indicated that the pressure of the atmosphere had become less, its 
existence w not he so great, and a quantity of compressed zas would be forced out by 
expansion. Gas being thus present in the mines, either in the body of the coal itself, or 
duct, accumulated quan the con oh Net = neg that it was impossible to con- 
, p ra ou! . ‘The most convenient way of light- 
ing; to the miners, was by candles; and this, partly, because they Book at 
to carry about, and partly from long custom. There was a great prejudice in favour of 
candles, which always would use wherever it was possible. Now, it must be remem- 
bered, that mat Awd of the mine only was liable to the ordinary issues of gas, while 


ther parts to what might be called extraordinary issu arose 
unexpected accumulations. In the case, the use of open rent pom 















































ought always to be recorded, and they could not be discussed too much. 















land, and those of Wales, will appear in our next week’s Journal.] 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 15.—Sir H. T. De ta Becue (President) in the chair. 
J. North, Esq., and T. F. Gibson, Esq., were elected fellows. 
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circumstances, such 
p Payee and it Se gyoesaliy found, 
“andles in the safe parts, they not object to use lamps in the 
he condition of any district was always liable to Oe Gicartet te tee ee bw 
mencing, or by the influx of gas from the dangerous districts ; and, therefore a vigilant 
superintendence of the state of the mine was indispensable. It was’ also necessary, if 
nything was to be done in the dangerous parts of the mine, that light should be obtained 
by, Safe! means than by candles, because the smallest contact of flame was sufficient to 
xplode certain mixtures of carburetted hydrogen gas and the atmospheric air. The ex- 
osive admixture was a mechanical one, and it was necessary to understand precisely of 
If the gas came out pure, and a candle was thrust into 
, because there was nothing to support combustion H 
itself would take fire. If there were three parts of atm eric air and one 
mixture would be incapable of supporting combustion ; but when it was com- 
osed of five parts of air and one of gas, it began to be faintly explosive ; and, when once 
xplosive, it would set fire to other gas, which was too pure to explode. When the gas 
‘a8 as 1 to 6, it became very explosive, and continued so until the proportions were 1 in 
D, when it began to be less explosive. The danger, however, was not destroyed'until the 
hixture became weaker than | part of gas to 14 of air; after that it merely enlarged the 
me of any light which might be brought into it, and turned it blue. The miner was 
hus enabled, by the lengthening of the flame of his light, and its appearance, to tell whe- 
ther he was in a dangerous re of the mine, and the amount of gas that might be pre- 
mt in the atmosphere. If the flame reached to a certain height, the practical miner 
0 _ — * ey ne a emg 79 approached an explosive combination, and 
satety, 4 
one se om po a affecting y, and that of his fellow workmen, long 
ere were several considerations of importance connected with these - 
ures of gas and air; as, for instance, the effect produced by the chee. phere 
ben, which very much lessened the danger, by altering the proportions of nitrogen and 
Kygen in the atmosphere; and thus one portion of the mine would be less explosive than 
other, though both might contain the same proportion of carburetted hydrogen. 
Every of the mine which was capable of being worked, should, in all cases, be 
sited with guarded lights, before other lights were allowed to be taken ; and the state 
bf the mine should always be well ascertained before open lights were used. There was 
08 amount of danger in going into some portions of a fiery mine ; and, until 
the last 30 years, the only means of obtaining any degree of light in such cases, 
by the use of an apparatus called “the steel mill.” This was a very ingenious con- 
vance, by which a stream of sparks was produced by pressing a flint against a revoly- 
g plate of steel ; and this afforded sufficient light to move about, but not enough to work 
+ At was, moreover, a dangerous contrivance—for, every now and then, there conld be 
Seen tony — cee sa aid tees to mw apeee gas under certain circumstances 
( ou wi ‘ 
bet cas Stewed ed present, which, however, did not appear often 
ut 30 years ago, a great number of serious accidents ocenrred in th 
of England, following each other in alarmingly rapid succession. Vern many, tee 
» lost, the public attention was much directed to the question whether, or not 
_f me improvement could not be discovered in the way of lighting the mines. Sir Humphrey 
} yavy, then in the zenith of his reputation, was applied to by Mr. Buddle, a well-known 
. ery viewer of that day, and invited to turn his attention to the subject. Humboldt 
pos re visiting ~ arb overcome this difficulty ; but his contrivance was only partially 


» being half an hour, the 
proved this lainp, 


live mixture; but tl 

j bide it soon put out t! 
various diagrams, and 
ry, that the explosion 
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SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Dec. 23.—BENJAMIN Rotcen, Esq. (vice-president, in rotation), in the chair. 

















































wards. 





This was done, and the writing allowed to remain some time. 






engraving. The acid was applied, and thus the discovery was made. 




















liquid state, engrav! 
transferring drawings on 
quired to be taken, 


red paper to the surface of the stone, 
































plauded frequently throughout his ig of the communication. 
were thickly hang with most beautiful specimens of lithography. 
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the consent of the Government; that the tariff for the trans 













illustrating it 


upon the dis. |, U2der the control of the Navy and War Departments ; 


“cumstances shall require it, the service of telegraphs sh 


telegraphs shall be obliged to pay an indemnity. 


tae best for all practical pu 
y put out of order. 
holes to the 


mises of bribes, which the 
on to Edinburgh, and not to have communicated them to any person in New- 
castle. Mr. Chater, a solicitor, stated the particulars of the case at great len 
and re ogre the — in —, ee that pr had ag 
translate of Consols, « Mr. Dickenson, as. they wef@ passin, 
tdnve for m of 1. per day, or more, as the bates 
yy did not 
specific as 


to 


it prove successful. The clerks stated that: 
consider their written instructions on this head to be so sufficiently ific 
to prohibit their doing what they had done; and one of them said, in palliation, 
that their salaries being only a guinea each per week, was hardly sufficient to 
keep them. ‘The magistrates recommended an indictment at the sessions, but 
Mr. Chater having urged them to grant a summons in the first instance, in 
order that the company might be better able to determine on the course they 
ought ultimately to pursue, the sammons was according issued.. Mr. Chater 
observed, that it was not the wish of the SupanT <0 Ganen nee Sunes 
they must be protected in the enjoyment of their patent, and not be de- 
frauded with impunity.—Carlisle Journal. 












































































































was that at the Jarrow Pit, on the 3d of August, 1845, when 41 persons were killed. 
Killingworth ; and in 1846, 19 at Oldbury and 36 at 
Risea. By these accidents occurring within a period of little more than two years, up- 

these accidents together, In 
order to give an idea of the extent to which they occurred. There were, then, 200 lives 
lost in two years in working coal mines from accidents, which, in the opinions of the 
juries who held inquests on the unfortunate sufferers, could not possibly have been pre- 
vented—the mines being in every case, except, perhaps, in that of the least considerable, 


In the first of these accidents, that of the Haswell Colliery, there were underground at 
escaped 


consideration (which also applied to other accidents), whether it was absolutely unavoid- 
ht 

be that the whole matter was beyond human control, as in the case of ashipwreck. a 
crossed the sea, the vessel, being made by human hands, was liable to accidents which 
might happen from stress of weather, which no one could help; or by carelessness, in 
respect of which some one would be culpable. If everything were done to render the 
vessel seaworthy, there would be no blame attaching in respect toits condition, though 
the vessel should be wrecked in a storm ; but, if the vessel were sent to sea in an unsafe 
condition, there was blame. Just so was it with regard to mines: if the mine were in as 
good acondition as science, and the adoption of the best plans, could make it, no blame 
But, if it were possible so to 
the mine as to lessen the chances of accident—(he did not believe accidents could 

be entirely prevented) ; and if that were not done, thenthere would be blame. The sea must 
be crossed, despite of shipwrecks; and coal must be had, let it cost what it might; the 
point was to get it under the most favourable circumstances. In the case of each acci- 
dent, therefore, it was important to consider whether everything was done by way of pre- 
In the case before them, that of the Haswell 
Colliery, the accident occurred in a part ot the mine where the pillars had been removed 
was always a delicate operation, be- 
cause, the props being removed, the roof fell, and the accumulations of gas were dis- 
turbed, and often shifted. Before proceeding further with the particulars of this melan- 
choly accident, it would be necessary to mention the effects of an explosion upon the at- 


cases, when measures were taken almost immediately, recovery had taken place, death 
was generally inevitable. The result of an explosion, therefore, was to turn the atmo- 
sphere into pure carbonic acid gas ; andevery man in thatdistrict of the mine, in which 
‘aswell Mine was divided into 
; the explosion took place in the ,middle 
‘om the scene of the accident, in another 
pannel, were poisoned by the after-damp. This could not have occurred had the ventila- 
tion of each pannel been as distinct as it might have been ; and—he was, therefore, bound 
The explosion at the Jarrow Pit, in August, 1845, by 
which 41 persons were killed, was another instance where such a large destruction of 
human life was occasioned by the absence of two shafts ; for the means of ventilation at 
the only one being destroyed by the accident, there was no means of restoring it pre- 
viously to the mischief being done. Another interesting case occurred in the Killing- 
On one side of the district there 
was @ long stone drift, at right angles to the main ro)ley-way of the pannel, in which the 
this gallery not prosecuted beyond it. The 
chief ohject was to drive through a mass of coal in order to get the ventilation completed, 
and for this purpose they were at work day and night. The fault was pricked in the course 
of the work in a succession of places, up to two or three days before the accident (which 
took place on a Thursday), without any unusual presence of gas being observed. On the 
On Thurs4~y, one 
set of men had performed their allotted portion of work, and about two hours afte. wards 
another gang of workmen descended ; and it is singular that, though the gallery was con- 
sidered so far dangerous that the men were working with Davy lamps, a boy was allowed 
to precede them with an open candle—a piece of carelessness most inexcusable, and for 
; which they paid with their lives; before they reached the spot where the workings were, 
an explosion took place, and every person in the mine perished. Some idea of the force 
of these explosions might be deduced from the fact that, on this occasion, a stopping con- 
sisting of 36 ft. of rough materials, with an inch and a half brick wall on either side, was 
blown to pieces. In another instance, at the Jarrow Mine, an accident happened, and on 
examining the mine afterwards, a cavity was found, in-which there had been probably 
ahout 200 cubic feet of gas in a very condensed state, and the side of the cavity being re- 
duced by the working, it had given way, and let out the whole, which exploded with ir- 
resistible force. This was a kind of accident to which the miners were constantly liable, 
and which no vigilance could foresee or prevent. Accidents, and all their particulars, 
It was quite 
clear that, although it was impossible to avoid accidents, the risk was greatly diminished 
by good and effective systems of ventilation, and by unceasing care in the use of lights. 


[The succeeding lecture, which contains a description of the other coal fields of Eng- 


A paper “ On the Mineral Character and Fossil Conchology of the Great Oolite, in the 
neighbourhood of Minchinhampton,” by J. Lycett, Esq., was read.—A letter from Col. 
Mackintosh to J. C. Moore, Esq., was read, relative to the depression of the land on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples. At the Hospice of the Capuchins, between Naples and Puz- 
zuoli, the water is now so high as frequently to cover the floor of the building. On the 
side next the sea, there was formerly a vineyard, but.the whole is now covered with water, 
and an old monk has frequently eaten grapes which grew on the spot where boats are now 
. “A Description of a new Species of Nautilus (Nautilus Saxbii), from the Lower 
G of the Isle of Wight,” by J. Morris, Esq.; and an “‘ Account of the Recent 
Landslip at the Lizard Point, on the 19th of Feb., 1847,” by C. A. Johns, Esq., were ead. 


After the usual routine of business had been gone through, Mr. Swrra Witu1ams, after 
a few introductory remarks, stated that the discovery of the art of lithography was, like 
that of many others, purely a work of chance; it had been found ont, when quite a dif- 
ferent end had been in view. About 1795—the exact period was not known—Alois Sene- 
felder, the son of an actor at Munich, and also an aspirant for histrionic fame, made the 
discovery alluded to. He was in the habit of printing the speeches which he had to 
study, and as copper plates were too dear, he tried tin ones: these were found to be un- 
certain in their action, and he had recourse to stone—a peculiar kind of stone, known 
now as lithographic stone, was obtained by him : this stone was remarkably porous, and 
he was enabled by its means to engrave his speeches easily, and to draw the letters back- 
In this state, however, he might have remained, had not chance directed it 
otherwise; having one day been desired by his mother to make a note of a certain house- 
hold bill, and not having any pens, ink, or paper, he determined on drawing it on the stone. 
It then struck Senefelder, 
if he bit away the stone round the writing with acid, he might be enabled to produce an 
The art of litho- 
graphy, Mr. Williams said, was one which required the utmost care and taste; the 
touches on the stone must be made at once, from the circumstance that no retouching 
would serve to improve that which was once done wrong. Thatthere were four methods 
of eps apes means of chalk or grease in a hardened state, ink or grease in a 
ing with incised lines, and those lines being filled up with ink, and by 
prepared pa reat care was re- 
at the outline of the drawing should be neat and cleanly executed, 
and that it was properly bitten by the acid; for were it bitten in too deep, the shades 
would turn out black and patchy ; and were it not suffigiently bitten in, the lights would 
be faint and imperfect. The art of lithography was an ally to engraving—not a rival, 
and as such it was now regarded by English artists ; and, on that account, we were fast 
approaching a state of the highest perfection in it.—Mr. Williams was very warmly ap- 
‘The walls of the room 


Execrric TeceGraPH in Honianp.—A recent ordonnance of the King of 
Holland enacts, that no line of electric telegraph shall be established without 
ission of intelli- 
gence shall be submitted to the Ministers of the Interior and\Finance; that 
intelligence from, or to, the Government shall be transmitted in preference to 
that of private individuals; that, in time of war, the telegraph shall be placed 
} when peculiar cir- 
‘be provisionally or 
entirely suspended ; that all the news received or sent by the telegraphs shall 
be inscribed on registers; and that, if eventually the use of electric telegraphs 
shall be found to lessen the revenues of the Post-office, the proprietors of the 


Cuarce or Discrostnc TeieGrapnic Expresses AT Newcastie.—On 
Monday week, a summons was yranted at the Newcastle-on-Tyne police-court, 
against Mr. Thomas ¥. Dickenson, a stock and share broker, to obtain his at- 
tendance before the magistrates to answer a charge of conspiracy against the 
Electric Telegraph Company, be (Mr. Dickenson) having, by means of pro- 
ks had agreed to accept, obtained from them the 
prices of shares, when it was the duty of the clerks to have expressed the same 
















agreement upon that principle. The defendant (the purchaser), by 
that he was entitled to have the title to the shares made out in the usual way.’ Upon 
motion, the usual reference as to the title was directed to the Master, there beisig no sug- 
gestion as to the ambiguity or equivocation in the terms of the contract, or the subject. 
matter thereof. Before the Master the vendor insistéd that he was not bound to give any 
evidence of title, except the production of the cost-book ; and to show therein the - 
ments which had been made to D. Curling (his testator), which entitled him to have 
name put on the cost-book, which assignment was, in fact, nothing more than an entry 
in the cost-book ; and that such entry was lawfully made. The Master reported a good 
title shown. The defendant took exceptions to that report. Theevidence tome 
to show, that as between the different adventurers in the mines—all of whose names were, 
or ought to be, registered in the cost-book—the entries of such names in the cost-book 
were sufficient primnd facie evidence of the rights of the parties as between themselves ; 
but as between those partics and strangers who might possibly claim adversely to the 
adventurers, the cost-book was not evidence for any purpose whatsoever. The question, 
therefore, which the exception raises, is, whether the defendant was bound to accept a 
title, which, at the utmost, only showed that he was entitled to certain shares as between 
himself and the present adventurers in the mines, but which left untouched the question 
whether the plaintiff and the other adventurers in the mines had any title to the mine 
itself, of which he had contracted to sell certain shares. If the terms of the 

merely imported that the vendor was to retire from the adventure, and give up to the 
defendant the place which he might have occupied in the cost-book, as the holder of the 
shares, that might possibly entitle the plaintiff to what he seeks by his bill. But, if ac-> 
cording to the true import of the contract, the vendor contracted to sell shares in a mining, 
adventure, I cannot seeupon what principle the court is asked to decide that the vendor is 
not bound to tell the purchaser what was his interest in the mine, the shares of which he 
was entitled to sell. The argument might be carried to tnis length—that the | pei ened 
had no right to inquire whether the interest in the joint-adventure was freehold or lease- 
hold, or was worked by license or by trespass ; or what, if any, was the title which the 
adventurers might have acquired by such trespass or otherwise. Suppose the vendor 
had in the particulars of sale stated that he acquired by purchase a title to all the shares 
in the mine, and had offered to sell all the shares—that is, in effect, the mine itself —could 
the court admit the proposition.that the vendor had nothing to do, on the question of 
title, but to show. his own name lawfully inscribed in the cost-book, showing, as between. 
himself and the former shareholders, he was sole owner of the mine? If the argument 
of the vendor were well founded, the purch might pay his money to-day, and be 
evicted to-morrow, without having any cause of complaint. I do not say that such a 
contract might not be made; but it is not the contract in this case. According to the 
particulars, shares in a mine, and not such interests as the plaintiff might have, were the 
subject of sale. It was said, however, that unfortunate consequences, or, at all events, an 
argument leading to absurdity, might follow from such a decision; that if the court once 
holds that the cost-book is not conclusive evidence onthe question of title, it would be 
to decide that the vendor of a share on a going partnership would be bound to make out 
a marketable title to every article constituting the partnership assets. To show the ab- 
surdity of such a conclusion, it was said that if a partner in a brewery, with the consent of 
his copartners, were to sel] his share eo nomine to a third person, the purchaser might re- 
quire that a marketable title should be shown to every part of the partnership premises, 
including every public-house, the stock of the firm. I mean to decide no such point. The 
title which a purchaser may require must vary with the subject-matter, and the terms of 
the contract. The partnersin a brewery might very well agree among themselves to 
purchase, as part of their stock, property, the title to which was known to be unmarket- 
able, or to acquire snch property for a bad debt; it might be that a purchaser of a share 
eo nomine, of a retiring partner might, in the absence of special circumstances, be bound 
to take such title asa vendor had. But that would not excuse the vendor from showing 
what the title of the partnership was in the aggregate concern. Suppose the partner to 
have known that a title could not have been made, and the purchaser could prove such 
fact, would the court compel specific performance of the contract? Confessedly not. If 
the vendor is not bound to show this title, how is the purchaser to know whether he has 
got the subject of his contract? All that I decide is, that the vendor in the present case 
cannot simply refuse to show the title of himself and his coadventurers to the mines, the 
shares of which he had contracted to sell. Exceptions allowed. 



















































































ACCIDENTS. 

Raffle’s Quarry, South Shields.—Ambrose Coe had his leg broken here from a fall of 
earth, in consequence of which he died in a few days. 

Bowling Colliery Company, East Bierley.—A‘fire-damp explosion occurred ou Saturday 
last at one of the pits of this company, whereby no fewer than 11 men and three boys 
were all more or less severely scorched—one of the sufferers, a youth named Barrett, has 
since died. The accident arose from one of the men suffering a hole to remain in tho 
gauze of his Davy lamp. At the inquest, a verdict of “ Accidental death” was returned 


Caution to Colliers.—Another instance of the recklessness with which some colliers pro- 
secute their dangerous occupation took place a few days ago in a coal pit near Bilston. 
Some colliers descended the pit in question about 6 o’clock inthe morning. One of them, 
Richard Thompson, was cautioned by another collier not to go up a gat until it had 
been properly examined by the doggy, but Thompson persisted in his original intention, 
and took with him a lighted candle. After he had proceeded some distance an explosion 
of fire-damp took place, and Thompson ran back, badly burnt about his arms, back, face, 
and breast. He was taken home, and was subsequently attended by Mr. Dunn, surgeon, 
of Wolverhampton, but after lingering from Monday to Wednesday morning, he died in 
consequence of the injuries he had received.— Wolverhamton Chronicle. 

Tividale, Sedgley.—D, Jukes, a miner, was killed in a pit here, belonging to Messrs. 
Mason and Co. é 

Priest Fields Porto Bello Colliery.—James Cleyman was killed by an explosion ; he was 
blown out of the cage while descending the shaft, fell in the sump, and was found dead. 

Wn. Pitchford was killed in the same pit, by a fall of coal. 

Bulthouses Pits, near Penistone.—A young man, about 17 years of age, had just de- 
scended the shaft, and was getting out of the corve at the bottom, when the other corve, 
which had been raised out of the pit as the one in which he was descended, fell down the 
shaft, and killed him upon the spot. It appears that the corve had been lowered rather 
suddenly upon the landing at the pit mouth, and becoming loosened from the rope by 
which it was suspended, fell down the shaft. ; 

Dreadful Accident at the Chapeltown Iron- Works.—On Friday, an inquest was held a 
the Shetteld General Taare, on view of the body of William Childs, aged 68, whose 
death resulted from the following accidental circumstance. The deceased was one of the 
men employed at the extensive blast-furnaces at Messrs. Scholefield and Co.’s Iron- Works, 
Chapeltown ; and, on the 19th of Nov., took charge of the furnace of which John Crow- 
ther was the regular keeper, but who was absent from his work on that day. There were 
between 4 and 5 tons of metal in this furnace, which was being melted by blast-heat, in 
order to be run into pigs. On the evening in question, the deceased was preparing to let 
off th liquid metal from the furnace into the moulds, and had driven the piece of iron 
through the “‘ stopper,” or clay composition, when he found considerable difficulty in 
withdrawing it. In endeavouring to do so, the whole piece of the clay composition be- 
came loosened. A-man, named Richard Armitage, observing this—though it appeared 
to escape the attention of the deceased—knew that the weight of liquid metal in the fur- 
nace would, in a few minutes, force its way—thus leaving an outlet for the metal from 
12 to 14 inches square, instead of one of 3 inches diameter, which the deceased was making. 
He immediately called out to the deceased—“ Childs, come out of the way—the stopper’s 
loose, and coming out altogether.” The deceased neglected the caution, and continued 
to exert himself to get the bar out of the hole he had been making, when the whole piece 
gave way, and the liquid metal came in a flood upon him ; and, before he could get out 
of the way, he was almost up to the knees in a pool of the boilinglava. Armi imme- 
diately seized him round the waist, and lifted him out; but his feet and } pre- 
sented a most frightful spectacle. His clothes, and the flesh about his ancles and legs, 
were burnt away, and his boots were also burnt to a cinder. In endeavouring to cut 
them off his feet, the flesh of the heels, &c., came away. At the poor man’s own request, 
he was immediately removed to the Sheffield Infirmary, where he lingered until Wednes- 
day week. The evidence of the witness, and the statement made by the deceased to his 
relatives, showed the lamentable occurrence to have been entirely accidental, and a ver- 
dict to that effect was returned by the jury.—Shefield Iris. 





















































































































Irtso Evx.—The ter portion of a skeleton of the ancient Irish elk, in a 
fossil state, was dusters’ vst week at Timahoe, in the Queen’s county, by 
some labourers employed by Mr. Joseph Edge in sinking a new mill-course. 
The remains were discovered at a depth of 8 ft., in a gravelly stratum, beneath 
some moory land, for many years a level meadow. The earth enclosing the 
skeleton had all the appearance of having never been disturbed. The head and 
antlers were preserved by Mr. Philip Cooper, of Timahoe. 

NEBULA oF Orton.—The eighth annual meeting of the American Association 
of Geologists and Naturalists has been held at Boston, and been attended by 
a large number of scientific men from all parts of the Union. The following 
letter from Mr. Bond, to President Everett, of Harvard University, announces 
the resolution of the nebula of Orion: —* You will rejoice with me that the 
at nebula of Orion has yielded to the power of our incomparable telesco 
‘his morning (September 22), the atmosphere being in a favourable condi - 
at about three reloek, the telescope was set upon the Trapezium, in the great 
nebula of Orion. Under a power of 200, the fifth star was immediatly con- 
spicuous ; but our attention was directly rbed with the splendid revelations 
made in its immediate neighbourhood—this part of the nebula was resolved 
into bright points of light. ‘The numbor of stars was too great to attempt count- 
ing them; many were, however, readily located and mapped. The double 
character of the brightcst star in the Trapezium was readily recognised, with 
a power of 600. This is “Struve’s sixth star,” and certain of the stars com- 
githe nebula were seee 23 double stars under the power. It should be 
nem, in mind, that this nebula and that of Andromeda have been the last: a 
ph my pote of the nebular theory: that is, of the idea first thrown out by the a 
elder Herschel, of masses of nebulous matter in process of condensation into ; 
rane. The nebula in Orion yielded not to the unrivalled skill of both the a 































hels, armed with their excellent reflectors.. It even defied the of 
Lord Rosse’s 3 ft. mirrors, giving not the slightest trace of “ resolv. On 
separation into a number of single sparkling points. And even the 


first time, Lord Teens grand tabectoe, of OR. speculum, was directed 
object, “not the veriest trace of a star was to be seen. 
lease ak {anny aahiy en, that there. can belitle ix 
tees Tbe nebula. We could plainly see that all aboat 


the resolyability of the 
pei a mae of a th re kee 
hithenta, Koen considered as the greatest effort of the | st reflecting t 











in the world, and this our own telescope thas $ 
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Copy of the Report of Ricwaxw Paruris; Bsq:, F.RS:, FA.S., &e., Mr. FREeppRick 
Banxant’s Palent Reducing Copper Ores. 5 
Rosext Passznogk, Esq.—Sen,—In compliance with your instructions, I proceeded, 
@a:tho 19th Oetbber last, to Swansea, im order to witness Mr. Bankart’s operations on 
copper ore, with the view of ascertaining the points referred to me. 
fr. of coal is required to reduce the 
PA nay mage A req — beard tterd Bn salhat 
Somesony ok the fitrtiaces Mr. Proposes to erect ? 


2. What time and labour are required to effect the same object by the present experi- 
furnaces, and hat by the furnaces Mr, B. : 
piece ceca mem ai yee 


3 What quantity of copper can Mr. Bankart extract frem the ore by the process, and 
what amount remams in the copper ore after conypletion ? 

4. What (if Bee Napdeymn vcore woh ane mr Means nda mere Xess Me 
isthe crushed ore as t cones trom Cuba) + snd what by mixing the ores nccording to the 
plan detailed in Mr. Bankart's specification of his patent ? 

5. What quantity of iron is required to precipitate a ton of copper ? 

6. What quantity of sulphate of iron results when crystallised ? 

7. What of 4 

Se ee Oe et ee ie ee 

Inthe first place, the ore operated on was the dust ore of the Royal Mines of the Cobre 
Association, in the state m which it comes from Cuba, but sifted through a sieve of 81 
holes to the square inch. Of this there were weighed to the furnace 10 tons (of 20 cwts. to 
the ton), subject to deduction for the ordinary dry and waste weight, ascertained in the 
usualway, and amounting to 7 cwts. 3 qrs. 2 Ibs., leaving, as the quantity of dry ore 
actually operated on, 9 tons 12 cwts. 1 qr. 261bs. The percentage of copper in the above, 
@s assayed by Mr. Penrose of Swansea, was 12}; by Mr. W. H. Christoe, of Truro, 11. I 
shall, therefore, in the ensuing calculations, take the mean of the two assays above, or 
ty tity of ore used ought, therefore, to have yielded of Peo. Te 

co 

Th nyo ry copper prepa ohne as vvcnenn= 4 oi 

. Bankart’s process requiring the of boiling water, a v 
Mcteak tp Sonctine. io ona. ho fan. to-bis gesent po Pars! wey oui wa ekein te 


the of generating steam. ‘The coal consumed by this boiler,will be noted sepa- 
mie on that required for the furnaces, 


The furnaces took for the operation, of coals 7 tons 10 ewts., consisting of 
binding, or bituminous, 5 tons 14 cwts., at 6s. Gd... 0... 6-660 ceeeeee £117 6 
And of free coal, 1 ton 16 ewis., at 4s. ..-....- dvvcecrrsdcen OF. 
The boiler consumed, of mixed coal, in equal quantities, 39 cwts., amounting to 10s. 3d. 
This last is an expense, as will appear afterwards, attaching to the experiment, and not 
to the process. 
The entire labour employed consisted of 


ipthtemrn ys Bem me 


4 furnace men, 13} days, of 12 


+ hourseach day (2 by night and 2 by day), at. 2s. 6d. .. 0.00 +... eens ees 5 0 
Foreman and deputy by night (specially for the occasion), also 13} days, of 
I2hours each, at 25. 6d... -- ene ve eececes moves cwcgendevccser: £ Z).@ 


thus concisely stated the facts furnished by the result of the experiment, by 
way of answer to the third and to the first part of the first and second queries, before 
Pproeeeding to reply to the latter part of the two first and sueceeding queries, it will be 
necessary to enlarge by way of explanation. The experiment was conducted under the 
disadvantages of a new commencement, after removing all traces of previous workings, 
and after various delays, such as the use of half charges, and the use of roasted ore in a 
wet state, owing to the necessity of apportion‘ng the given quantity of ore to the pre- 
scribed arrangements of working. 

The experimental furnaces are only small ones, barely admitting the use of a ton of 
ore at a time, whilst they necessitate the constant attendance of one man on each; they 
are also in many respects inconveniently situated as regards the rest of the work, but 
in this Mr. Bankart was guided by the circumstances of the locality. Ordinary calcining 
furnaces used in copper smelting-works vary in their capacity from three to six tons, and 
Mr. Bankart proposes to use a furnace of medium capacity, capable of containing 3 tons 
of ore, which is estimated as a suitable size, both for the full effect of the coal, and the 
amount apportioned to each man. It is also estimated that furnaces of the latter size 
would, in all probability, consume little additional coal, owing to the fact that the heat 
which is concentrated in the centre or body of the furnace is retained there for use, whilst 
little more is radiated by the external walls, or the raking heles in the larger than the 
smaller furnaces. The q ity of coal iby each of Mr. Bankart’s improved 
roasting furnaces during the experiment did not amount to 6 cwts. per diem of 24 hours 
—# quantity so small as, when combined with the pewers of the proposed furnaces, and 
the contemplated arrangements for crushing the ore fine, and saving manual Jabour by 
machinery, is a mere trifie ; and this will be still farther diminished when a rich Austra- 
lian or other ore of high produce is operated on. 

I¢ mast also be remarked that in the experiment, the ore, though used as fine as the 
sieves at Swansea would reduce it, was far coarser than Mr. Bankart now, and in his 

fon, propeses to nee it ; and in illustration of this paint, E iastituted a compara- 
tive trial of tlre ore sifted as fine as proposed against that made use of in the main ex- 
nt—and the result was, that though equalin their produce, and tried under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, the fine took only one-third of the time occupied by the 
comparatively coarse. This may be taken as satisfactorily determining the question of 
Whether it is desirable and economical to crush the ore fine, or use it as brought from 
Cuba, or in a corresponding state from other places. In reference to the point of crash- 
ing the ore fine, and the expense it may occasion, it must be borne in mind, that as in the 
course of the second and subsequent roastings, lump ore is used in preference (sec spe- 
éffication) ; such lumps are, as they come from the furnace, quenched in water, and by 
this meanis are so disintegrated as to yield readily to either stamps or crushers. 

The imperfect arrangement of the improved roasting furnaces and other apparatus from 
the cause alluded to, made it necessary, as previously stated, to use a boiler to generate 
steam for the washing of the roasted ore. This boiler consumed 3 cwts. of coal per diem 
of 24 hours, though the spare heat from the smelting and other furnaces would be amply 
sufficient to supply steam or boiling-water for washing purposes, as well as to concentrate 
the sulphate liquor. It was, moreover, in no day or night fully oecupied, though it was 
nevertheless necessary to keep the steam up for use when required. The same may be 
said in respect of the labour of attending the boiler and washing apparatus—the boiler 
alone requiring the attendance of a man for four hours per diem to supply it with water, 
a’ Circumstances rendered the employment of a force-pump essential, and the whole of 
thio water used in the experiment, with the exception of a smal) quantity collected ina 
tank erected by Mr. Bankart, ad to be pumped ftom the river, and that only at certain 
Stages of the tide. The water used in the washing apparatus, amounting to 2500 gallons 
per diem, had also to be pumped from a lower to a higher level. The whole of this 
labour is included in the above expenses of the experiment. 

Daring the experiment it was important that each department should be carefully at- 
tended night and day, though in ordinary circumstances it appeared that the furnace men 
attend to the washing apparatus at night—theforeman doing this duty during the day, 
and leaving his instructions at night. A part, therefore, of the labour of the men attend- 

this department. ¢an only be chargeable to the experiment ; whilst the extra labour 
devolving both on thé furnace men and foreman, as above and afterwards mentioned, 
would, by the arrangement proposed by Mr. Bankart, and explained in the drawing 
annexed, and by the use of a steam-engine, be wholly saved. In the present experiment, 
and under the arrangements as I found them, the ore, after being drawn from the furnace, 
had to be lifted from under the furnace into the washing vats by manual labour, a height 
of 9 f., and in the case of half of it to a distance of 20 yards, while on its return it had to 
perform a journey of nearly double the distance, also by manual labour. And here I 
would refer toa circumstance above alladed to, having an important bearing on the re- 
sult of the experiment—viz.: the employment of wet roasted ore—the limited quantity of 
the ore operated on not allowing of a reserve between the washing of a charge and its 
re-roasting. ‘This, it is right to say, is never permitted under ordinary circumstances, 
and on this occasion added greatly to the time, and consequently to the expense, of the 
experiment. With reference to the mixing of the various ores, as stated in Mr. Bankart’s 
specification, the advantages must be inanifest since the superabundant sulphur of the 
sulphur ores balances the absence of the sulphur in the carbonates and oxides ; and con- 
sequently a larger quantity of copper can be extracted in a given time by the equilibrium 
thus produced, than could be if a large amount of sulphur hd first to be expelled. 

The quantity of iron required to precipitate a ton of copper is 17 cwts. 2 qrs. nearly, and 
the resultant : ulphate of iron when crystallised is about five times the weight of the iron 
dissolved. Of the value of the suiphate of iron I have no means of judging, the price in 
London is about i. 10s. to 4/. per ton; but the means of cheap transit, or otherwise, 
must operate on so bulky an article. 

The oxide of iron in the refuse ore will vary in amount according to the purity of the 
ores, from 46 per cent. downward; this may readily be converted into metallic iron in 
Wealities where fuel is abundant and cheap. Anotlier important point in the economical 
working of Mr. Bankart’s process, is the low degree of heat required in roasting, and the 
consequent small wear and tear of the furnaces, which to all appearances will last a very 
considerable time with slight repair. k 

The last PD en requiring notice isthe process of washing the ore; this is easy, and 

fectual for the extraction and filtration of the sulphate of copper in solution, 
from the copper is completely separated by the precipitation with iron. 

An inspection of the nature and arrangements of the fiirnaces in the accompanying 

will show that the fumes are kept entirely distinct from the fire flues, and capable at 
time of being cond¢nsed as sulphuric acid. Tnis would entirely remove all 
while even «ithoat this condensation the amount of fumes discharged into the air is con- 
diminished. Having thus stated in explanation every material particular bearing 
the economy of the process, I proceed to recapitulate the results of the experiments, 
and. cpntrast them with what, in my opinion, would ensue from the improved arrange- 
ment.alluded to; and for the purpose of easier comparison, I have arranged them in a 
tabular form. In this summary I have assumed that the entire actaal expense in coals 
and wages was fairly chargeable to the experiment, though a large deduction is due for 
the disadvantages under which that experiment was made, and I have then reduced the 
amount of ewch in the which the facts warranted, To this rule, however, 
there may petliaps be an exception in t of coals for the increased size of the fur- 
naces when actual proof could not be ; and, therefore, to avoid all inaccuracy 
on this point, I have given a second line of figures, omitting all reduction on this account 
Summary of — in Coals and Wages of reducing Ten Tons of Copper Ore (of 2 cuts, 
Soregoirg Experiment, and probable amount under improved arrange- 


Quantity of coals actually consumed by Mr. Bankart’s two experimental farnaces, under 
enumerated in my report~-7 tous ewts, ...<+.-+.-» £2 5 0 
OTe ate amnanenan by Sie, Dasha’ getpcont farpacce 
of the capacity of the present, at the increased expenditure 
5 ‘ow ore were ground as fine as 
originally proposed Mr. Bankart, by which the time would be redueed 
0 611 
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foreman overlooker, 3/.7 
0‘ 4 1$d.; and, 
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be 


ed, 
in the back of ‘this’ level, are worth about I 
east or west. ‘The 12 fim. level end west is 
the winze sinking in the bottom of this level, on the middle lode, is 
rather better—worth full 102 per fm. In theadit-end east, the lode issmaller, 
and more ore through it, but not worth saving.—December 1 


6. 

BEDFORD UNITED.—At Wheal is, the lode in the 90 fm. level 
west of sump winze, is improved since our report, 
per fm.; in this level east, we still continue the cross-cut to cut the lode east 
of the eross-course. The lode in the 80 east is 2 ft. wide, prod 
stones of ore; H 's winze, in this level, sin on the north lode, is now 
down within 4 ft. of the 90—in which level we intend cross-cutting to the south 
lode, to effect a communication with the 90 west of the sump winze. 
in the 70 fm, level east is 24 ft. wide, producing stones of good ore; in the 
cross-cut at this level, driving south, we have not yet cut the lode, but expect 
ee ae The sam sinking under the 80 fm. 
level, by eight men. é lode in the 25 fm. level, east of the south engine~ 
shaft, is 2} ft. wide, but not very productive. The lode in the adit level east is 
a little more fayourable, and producing some stones of good ore.—Dee. 21. 


CASCADE.—The men continue to drive the adit level 15 ft. in a week; 
the cross-course is now 3 ft. wide, com killas, flookan, and quartz, 
spotted with yellow copper ore and mundic.—Dec. 21, 
COATLITHE HILLS.—During this week, the men have been 
ployed in clearing the level east. from A shaft; and I hope to be 
short time, to explore to the end of the old workings.—December 18, 


CUBERT.—In the 35 fm. level east we have been driving for several fms. 
on a large coarse lode, composed of spar, mundic, and stones of lead; but, be- 
lieving there was some part, or lode, to the south of this lode, we thought it 
right to drive a little to prove it; in doing so we have cut a very promisi 
lode, about 10 ft. apart from the other lode; it is 8in. wide, composed of 
white spar, mundie, and lead, worth about 4 ton—say, 6/. per fm.—the ground 
about it is soft and blue; this lode, I doubt not, is Trebiskin lode, and must 
have cvertaken or passed through the great lode between the 25 fm. and 35 fim. 
levels, and now, of course, it is to the south instead of the north, of the great 
lode; I consider this to be a most important thing as to future benefit; in the 
west end in this level the lode is not so large and hard as it has been; it is 
now 18 in. wide, yielding some good saving work. Within the last day or two 
the 25 fm. level has much improved; this lode is from 8in. to 10 in. wide, 
worth 4 ton per fin.; I would just remark, that over this end we havea pitch 
working in the bottom, where the men are raising one of the best parcels of 
work that ever has been raised in the mine. Going west in the 15 fm. level 
the lode at the present time is in two parts—the north part is 14 in. wide, very 
rich in mundic, intermixed with lead ; the south part is 12 in. wide, soft spar, 
and some good saving work; from its present run they will soon be together 
—a promising end. The engine-shaft is down about 6 fins. 3 ft., ground much 
asusual. I beg to say, if we could afford to push on our levels, which are now 
idle, I do believe we should get on well shortly. 

DEAN PRIOR AND BUCKFASTLEIGH.—The lode in the bottom end 
west still holds out a very promising appearance; I have set a pitch in the 
back of the level at 12s, in the 12, by two men, and, from the present indica- 
tions, the tributers are in full expectation of being well remunerated for their 
labour, In the rise, in the back of the 10 fm. level, the lode is from 5 to 6 ft. 
wide, producing some saving work. We are getting on with the sinking in 
the engine-shaft, and shall lose no time as to carrying it into effect. We have 
commenced this day about fixing the launders over the 24-ft. water-wheel, 
in order to carry the water over the wheel—therefore, we shail make the ne- 
cessary preparations required, so as to get the drawing machine to work with 
all possible speed.—Dec. 21. 

DEVON AND COURTENAY CONSOLS.—In our deep adit level the lode 
is 2 ft. wide, composed generally of spar ard mundic, with spots of copper ore ; 
the lode in this level has, within the last 6 ft., increased in size, and carries 
with it strong indications of improvement, whieh is daily expected. The ground 
in the cross-out, driving north from engine-shaft, to intersect the lode, con- 
tinues favourable for driving, and I expect we shall cut the lode in about seven 
or eight weeks from this time. The men in the pitch, on the north lode, con- 
tinue to raise some good work for lead ore.—Dec. 21. 


DRAKE WALLS.—In Brenton’s engine-shaft, no alterations since my last 
—still very good; but little has Leen done in sinkitg, in consequence of the 
late heavy rains, The sumpmien are stoping east under the 50 arch, until the 
surface water abates, when they will resume their sinking again. In the 50 
end, under the arch, east of Brenton’s, good branches. In the stopes, east of 
Brenton’s, under the 40, good work; the 40 end east, under the arch, is lipled 
tomachineshaft, the above end has gone through good tin ground for many fins. ; 
the stopes, west of machine shaft, below the 40 end, under the end referred to, 
good work ; thestopes, east of machine shaft, under the 40, saving work. The 
stopes, east of machine shaft, under the 33 arch, good branches; in the 33 end 
east, under the arch, good branches, but has been poor for the last 2 or 3 fms. 
I intend sampling, on Monday next, (say) 20 tons. We should have had over 
20 tons as promised; but, from the severity of the weather, which has pre- 
vented our dressing to the extent that we should have done if the weather had 
been favourable. Such weather has not been known for many years in this 
neighbourhood. The remainder of the new engine is not yet arrived.—Dec. 18. 
EAST CROWNDALE.—The ground in our engine-shaft is not quite so 
d as when last reported upon, the killas being harder, and intermixed with 
anches of spar and capel—~one of those branches about three inches wide, 
producing good stones of yellow copper ore; we have sunk the past week 
4 feet 6 inches. In the 47 fathom level, driving east, on the north lode, 
there has been a great impruvement; the lode is about 2 feet wide, with 
a leader in copper, 7 inches wide; the other parts are capel, peach, spar, and 
spots of ore; from its very favourable appearance, you may safely calculate on 
good retarns from this level. It has been decided to drive west, in the 47 fm. 
level, on the course of the nortli lode, where I anticipate, in a short time, to 
cut a course of ore. ‘The lode in the adit level west, at Rix Hill, still continues 
poor, is 24 ft. wide, composed of capel, spar, peach, mundic, and spots of tin; 
on the south lede im this level, we have broken some excellent work for tin in 
the past week; this lode is 6 ft. wide, having a course of killas in the middle, 
which accounts for my having stated last week its size to be 18 in. wide, not 
having then cut the regular south wall; it is composed of killas, peach, spar, 
and good floors of tin. In our new engine-shaft, at Rix Hill, we have broken 
some excellent rocks of tin in the beginning of the week; but, from the great 
quantity of rain which fell last night, we have not been able to take down 
lode to-day, the shaft having filled with water. We have goue down 6 ft. 
by the side of the lode, and fully caleulate on a rich pile of work when it is 
taken down, which I hope will be on Monday, when | will advise you of its 
appearanee.— December 18. a 
GALLOWAY.—The east and west lodes, upon which we are cutting an 
open cast, are very wide; we have from 10 to 12 ft., but not the south side. The 
north and south lode, which we have traced up toit, is also larger—much larger, 
than in the old workings. if the weather prove favourable, we expect to com- 
mence sinking a shaft on course of the east and west lode, very near the in- 
tersection, in course of the coming week.—Dec. 18. 
GREAT MICHELL CONSOLS.—The lode in the sump winze is 5} ft. wide 
containing spar, mundic, and ore, producing sume very good saving work. In 
the 35 fm. level, west of the sump winze, the part of tlie lode being carried 4 ft. 
wide, contains abundance of muandie, with black, grey, and yellow ore inter- 
mixed throughout. We sampled at Wadebridge, yesterday, a parcel of ore, 
computed at 52 tons.—Dec. 21. 

HOLMBUSH.— The ground iw the 132 fm. level, south of the di al shaft, 
is more favourable for driving than when last reported on. In the 120 fin. level 
south, west of the slide, we have also favourable ground, with a pretty deat of 

i ing from tlie lode, and 


proceed 
the end is not far from it; the lode in the.stopee above the 120 fra, level, east) 
of the great cross-course, is 2) in. wide, producing 2} tons of ore per fm, The 
lode in the rise, above the 110 fm. level south, is 203 
—_ and lead, worth 51 per fm., with favourable 
in the 100 fm. level south is 34 ft. wide, 
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a fair quantity of lead ore. 

, composed of flookan,spar, 
We would, likewise, to inform you, that we are pre- 
paring a small parcel of silver-lead ore for as quick as possible-——Dec. 21. 
KIRKCUDBRIGHTSHIRE.—The lode in the 50 fm. level end west is of 
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SOUTH WHEAL TRELAW NEY.—Snell’s engine-shaft is in course of sink- 
ing, with nine men, down under adit 20 fms., the ground in which is still fa- 
vourable—water a little quicker.—Dec, 20, 

TINCROFT.—I cannot speak of any particular improvement in the tutwork 
department of the north mine. Since my last report, some of the pitches have 
a littleimproved. We are sinking Palmer's shaft below the 80 fm. level, bei 
on the na ae of the lode; we have but little ore. The lode in the 80 e 
west will produce 1 tor of ore per fin., worth from 52 to 61. per ton. The lode 
in the winze, sinking below the 70, is 2 ft. wide, produci ton of ore per fm., 
worth 52. per ton. e lode in the 70 end west is 3 ft. wide, producing 4 tons 
of ore per fm., worth 5/. per ton; the lode in the end, driving to meet the last- 
named end, is 2 ft. wide, oa g 3 tons of ore per fm., worth 52. perton; the 
lode in the stopes, in the bottom and back of the 70, is 3 ft. wide, yielding 4 tons 
peat ie Bape alg Bape a Se a produce 4 ton 
of ore .. same quality as at other places, en is unproductive. 
In the south mine, we eee holed the winze that was sinking in the bottom of 
the 120, to the mise in the back of the 142, now having a ventilation. We 


shall extend the [42 east towards the unproductive ground gone over in the 
120, and shall be stoping the back of the 142 in the most ctive part of 
the lode—both the end and stopes are producing tinstuff; that part of the lode 


on which we are driving the 120 east, is worth 12. per fm. for tin; the stopes 
in the back of this level are worth 14/. per fm. The winze, sinking below the 
110, is worth 202 per fm.; the stopesin the 110 are worth 202; the pitches on 
the whole are looking a httle bettér. The 90 end west, on Chappel’s lode, is 
producing some good quality ore, and kindly. At Wheal Prov » We are 
preparing to fix plunger lift, which will occupy _ a few days; we are getting 
on pretty well driving the adit end towards Stainsby’s shaft; but the water is 
too powerful in the shaft to be kept by horses. expect we shall sample 
400 tons of copper ore on Wednesday next.—Dec. 20, 

TRELEIGH CONSOLS.—Christoe’s shaft, below the 110 fm. level, is sink- 
ing in thecountry. In the 110, east of Christoe’s, the lode is 2} ft. wide much im- 
proved in appearance, with a little more ore. In Garden’s shaft, below the 100, the 
lode is 3 ft. wide, and rather of a promising character, with stones of ore. In 
the 100, west of Garden’s, driving south, the lode has elvans, mixed with veins 
of ore; in the 100, east of ditto, the lode is 3 feet wide, but little mineral. 
In the 90, west of ditto, the lode is 2 ft. wide, and more promising, with stones 
of good ore. In the winze, below the 90 west, the new lode is 2) ft. wide, 
worth 302 per fm. In the 80, west of ditto, the lode is 2 ft. wide, with rather 
more ore, but not to value. In the rise, above the 70 west, the lode is 1 ft. 
wide, but little ore. In the winze, below the 60 west, the lode is 2 ft. wide, 
with stones of ore only. Wheal Parent engine-shaft is sinking in the country. 
The adit cross-cut north is driving towards the new shaft. In Lockett’s shaft, 
below the 10, the lode is 1 ft. wide, with occasional stones of ore.— Dec. 18. 


WEST WHEAL JEWEL.—In the 57 fm. level, west of Williams’s cross- 
course, on Wheal Jewel lode, the lode is 1 ft. wide, worth 32. per fm. In the 
42 fm. level, east of the little cross-course, on the south lode, the lode is 9 in. 
wide, producing stones of ore. In the 30 fm. level, west of Quarry shaft, on 
Tolcarne tin lode, the lode is 18 in. wide, unproductive. In the 20 fim. level, 
west of eye shaft, on the same lode, the lode is 1 ft. wide, worth 51. per fm. ; 
in the deep adit, west of Qu shaft, on the same lode, the lode is 1 ft. wide, 
worth 102 per fm.; in the shallow adit, west of Quarry shaft, on the same lode, 
the lode is 1 ft. wide, unproductive ; in the stopes, in the bottom of the adit, east 
of Pryor’s winze, on the same lode, the lode is 5 ft. wide, worth 45/ per fm. 
In the stopes, in the back of the 12, west of Pryor’s winze, the lode is 4 ft. 
wide, worth 302. per fin.—Dec. 20. 
WHEAL ADAMS,—The rise in the 50 is communicated with the winze 
sunk from the 40, and thus.a good piece of ground is laid open, and both levels 
well ventilated; the eastern lode, in the 50 south, is worth 11/. per fm., while 
that of the quartzose is worth 8/. pet fm.; the tributers who are working in 
this level, on the western lode, at 8s. in the 1. on the value of the lead, are 
getting good wages, and the stopes are looking well. ‘The other pluces are 
producing a fair quantity of ore, which is being dressed with every possible dis- 
patch. The 80 tons of lead, sold to Mr. Treffry, have been duly shipped, but 
we have not yet succeeded in getting a vessel to take the lead, gossan, mun- 
dic, &c., to Lianelly, although we expect one at Teignmouth in course of the 
week.—Dec, 22. 
WHEAL MARY ANN.—Trelawney 42 fm. level having been driven to 
their boundary, we have commenced driving 1t towards Barratt’s shaft by si* 
inen ; the lode at present is small and poor, but we shortly expect an improve~ 
ment, as there is a good lode gone down in the levs! avove, afew fathoms be- 
fore it. The lode in the 30 fm. level, south of Barratt’s shaft, is not so good 
as was last reported, being now. 24 ft. wide, and worth 14/. per fm. Pollard’s 
shaft is sunk 9 fms. below the 15 fin. level. The lode in the 15.fm. level, south 
of Pollard’s shaft, is 15 in. wide, composed of gossan and carbonate of lead. 
The stopes are producing fair quantities of lead. We have about 12 tons of 
the silvery mundic.and lead dresged, and have had a sample of it assayed this 
day, which produced 3 in 20 for lead, and 32 ozs. 2 dwts. of fine silver to the 
ton of ore-—December 20. . ; 
WHEAL SAMSON.—The lode in the present level continues to improve 
as we drive towards the jauction—it is fall 6 ft. wide ; the walls are beaatifully 
regular, and the gossan and mundic exceedingly fine and rich in quality; 
there is every indication of a mass of ore when this mine is worked at a pro- 
depth; several hundreds of pounds worth of silver are well known to have 
aa returned in former times from the very small bunches met with in the 
branches. We certainly have now discov the main lode, and a beautifully 
formed lode it is; and there cannot bea doubt of a large quantity of ore in depth. 
WHEAL TRELAWNEY.—The ground in Phillip’s engine-shaft is still 
Lhe lode mm the 52 fm, level end is large, and worth _ 
. per p 
The 42 end north is again 
here are producing a 


per fm.; in ti 
stopes in the back are similar to the last report. 
resumed, where the lode is worth 13/. per fm. ; the stopes h i 
fair quantity of ore, particularly two to the south of the winze, recently iio 
near the north end; the stopes in this level south, wrought by six pares of 
men, are produci sotean of ore. The lode in the 32 north is worth 
91. per fm.; here the gro Sambar than was dust rted; the stopes in the 
back of this level are producing a moderate quantity of ore. ‘Trelawney’s shaft 
is now sunk 14 ft. under the 42 fm. level, w oo i to fix a 20 
fm. lift, preparatory to our sinking this shaft to.a deeper level. e 42 cross 
cut west is extended about 7 fms. from the shaft, where the ground at present 
is rather hard. ‘The 22 cross-cut east is continued, and without much altera- 
tion, The 80 fm. level, at Trebane, being extended nearly to the north bour+ 
dary, has drained our winze at Vivian’s, where we shall immediately drive our 
86 fin. level north.—December 21. 
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similar size as last containing stones of lead. ‘The lode in the 40 fm, 
end i large, 5 ft. w ph ern hear es of a ton of lead per fm. ; the lode 
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Thomas’s shaft and the 


til 
of the mine, being dry, 
‘This shaft has 





from Walker's shaft had already 
the shafts needing a small pump (which we had fo’ 
leyel are proceeding well ; the wheel-pitis also sunk very rapidly. The new rego is 
towards letion, The masonry will be seon ready for the reception of the 
sdw-mill, and the kitchen is almost in order. Every thing advances well and rapidly, 
Gold workings at Gongo, from the 8d to 12th Oct,—8 Ibs. }L ozs. 11 dws. 


xs CALLINGTON MINES COMPANY, 
The usual quarterly meeting of shareholders in this company, was held at 
the offices, 44, Finsbury-square, on Wednesday last, the 22d inst., 
R. Honeson, Esq., in the chair. 
* Phe Curarnmaw read the notice convenmg the meeting, and the fullowing 
pi 3’ REPORT, 

Since the last quarterly accounts, the anticipations of syccess then expressed by the 
directors and agents have been for the most part realised, as you will perceive by the 
agent's report. ‘The accounts will be submitted for your consideration to the end of Sep- 
tember last. The reserve fund bas been increased to 610%. 195. 6d.; but it is to be ob- 
served that the balance would have been considerably augmented, but for the full in the 

xe of lead, which has materially militated agaipst the praayet the company. By Capt. 
Phillipe’s report, it can be seen that the lode, in the 70 fm. level-east, is worth 40/. per 
fur., and that a pare of six men will, if it so continues, break 50 tons of ore per month ; 
this, however, levels are being extended in the 26 and 35, in the most eastern part, 
and in the 40, 50, and 90, from the north mine : thus it will be seen, that everything is 
being done to produce immediate profits ; und, judging from the 70 fm. Jevel, it is appa- 
rent, that when all the levels are driven 00 this lode, and in full operation, such returns 
are likely to be very large. ‘The captain’s report furnishes a much more propitious ac- 
count of the north mine, and state of the lead lode, than that presented at the last meet- 
ing ; and, with regard to the surface work, it is stated, that the principal object of erect- 
ing the house for the Kelly Bray engine, is progressing with activity. In all respects, 
therefore, these mines are progressing with activity; and the engine, which bas been 
purchased of the Llancynfelin Company, is on its way from Weles. 

Hie. then read the following, special report,from the agent, Capt: Phillips :— 

: AGENT'S REPORT. 

Callinglon Mines, Dec. 20,—1n ptesenting you with a report of our present prospects, I Leg, 
fitst, to-call ‘your attention to the eastern part of oun setts, more particularly the lode nov 
being developed (Kelly Bray}. Ow in the engine-shiift have been consplet ly 

@ stand,-being inundated by the water, which found its way in the 30;fm. level from 

surface, through a hollow lode, to.our deeper levels, driving from the north imine, 
and causing considerable increase to our water in this part. The 25 fin. level is being 
driven west, ona varying from 18 in. te 3 ft. wide, and is composed of spar, mundic, 
black jack, and copper ores, rather hard; the lode carries more copper just where the 
gossay is leaving, about 20 fms. deep, than here; and in the back of this level, where a 
pare of tributers are working, we find black ores coming in. In the 40 fm. level from the 
nerth mine, we find several branches of this lede ucing copper ores. Being much 
inconvenienced in our eastern levels for want of air, we have put the men to sink on the 
east side cf the cross-course, and expect, in a few days, to commence with the,50 fim. 
level, which is now being driven after the heave of this lode in very favourable ground ; 
should it continue as soft as it now is, we expect to cut the main part by the beginning 
of February; we also expect to get the rise, in the buck of the 70, nearly to this point at 
the same time—so that we shall then have perfect ventilation to the east of the cross- 
course, to make a fair start with our levels for Kelly Bray engine-shaft, stoping the backs 
of such levels, at the same time, as we find produetive. In the 70 fm. level the lode is 
nearly 4 ft. wide; the ore is on the south part, and worth about 401. per fm ; at this time 
there have been 5 fms. driven since we first cut this bunch, and, should tt prove to be as 
regular, and continuous as the character of it leads us to expect, a pare of men (six) will 
break, in a back, 50. tons of copper ore per month; this point is a little more than 60 fms. 
to the west of Kelly Bray engine-shaft, and about 100 fms. deep from surface. The rise 
in the back of this level is nearly 10 fms. high; the lode was rather poor some days 
sincd—at present it is improved, about 2 ft, wide; the orey part is 1 ft. big, good work, 
The western end of the rise, nearest to the cross-coutse, is poor a)] the way up; whilst, 
in the eastern end, we have a good breast of ore ground. 

The ove just now coming in the rise, after being poor, speaks very favourably for the 
59 fm. level, as it is not intended to drive a 60. These remarks will enable you to see 
our position clearly with regard to this lode, and to discover that we shull soon be enabled 
to make handsome returns from this part. The 90 fm. Jevelis driven on this lode 30 fms, 
towards the great cross-course ; the ground, for the last few fathoms, has been hard; at 
present, it is improved and favourable ; this lode is also eut, but not driven on, in the 
100 fm.level. ‘This part of our sett—viz.: the eastern—possesses many interesting fea- 
tures, and I have no doubt will open, in afew years, a large tield of mining—having dif- 
ferent lodes running parallel, or nearly so, to the Kelly Bray, intersected by different 
cross-courses, and two channels of elvans; these meet the lodes in a very oblique course, 
and will am doubt prove highly beneficial to them-——the one dipping north, and the 
other south. 

Atthe north mine, we are risingin the back of the 100 fms. level, on the lead lode, to 
the south of the Kelly Bray, and expect to complete the same to the 90 in a day or two; 
the lode is continuing its regular size, producing rich work, and the back will be taken 
away ata low fignre. The Kelly Bray lode, having a south underlaie, hasa very good ef- 
fect on the lead course, as the soft and more productive ground has always kept with, or 
rather a few fathoms to the south of this, and continuing so far north, as this level has 
been driven now about 40 fms, from our northern bewndury ; we are not driving here for 
the present, the air being deficient. In the 90 fm. level south the/lode is.small aud dis- 
ordered, producing silver-lead ure; in the north end a portion of the great cross-course 
has fallen with the lead lodc, which is rather poor in this place. At the south mine, in. 
the 125 south an improvement has taken-place in the ground—the lode also has a more 
kindly appearance ; it is 1 ft. big, work of a moderate quality ; in the north end the lode 
is 1 ft. big, producing silver-lead ores. Inthe 112 fm. level north the Jode is more re- 
galar and promising, 1 ft, wide, work of a moderate quality; in the south end we are 
opening tribute ground. Inthe 100 fm. level north we are driving in the elvans; the 
lode has not been taken down. 
the adit is driven to Hurldown;; the lode producing work at fair tribute. 
level north we are opening grouud that will work at a bigh figure; we have about 
7 fms. to drive to communicate with the north mine; this, when accomplished, will atford 
mue!: better ventilation to the sonth mine—a very desirable object. ‘The weather has 
been very unfavourable for several weeks, much retarding surface operations—the ea, 
gine-house at Kelly Bray progresses slowly ; should the weather prove more favourable, 
all the loading will be accomplished in a day or two. 

The following is the statement of accounts alluded to in the report :-—-To 
costs for three months, 5975/. 9s. 4d,; discounts and interest, 30/, lds. 3d.; 
London management, 112/. 103.; sixth dividend, 1000/.; reserve fand, 1002. : 
balance, 2982 17s. 6d.2=75172 12s. 1d.—By silver ores sold, 59451. 9s. 7a. 
Kelly Bray, 6697. 98. 6d. (less ores sold 387. 16s 1d.), 2817. 13s. 5d.; copper ore 
and silver, 419 12s. 10d.; balance from last quarterly account, 8702. 16s. 3d. 
=7517L 12s. 1d.—To above balance of 298/. 17s. 6d.; subsist, 2591. ; copper 
ore on hand, 2402; old iron, 127.8097. 17s. 6d.; and reserve fund amounted 
to 6102 19s. 6d. 

Some conversation then ensued on the accounts, and the present. prosperous 
nature of the mines. At Kelly Bray, the directors had thought it better not 
to make a call, as it gave every indication of not only paying all its expenses, 
but of becoming a rich mine ; 60002. worth of ore was already in sight, and as 
it was naturally expected the lode would hold good in depth and length, 10 times 
that quantity might be calcylated as being shortly open,—The Cuairman 
remarked, that the directors had had under their serious consideration the policy 
of making a 10s. dividend at this meeting, but they had decided not to do so, 
as they hoped to pay 20s, at the next meeting.—The report and accounts were 
then adopted; and votes of thanks (for which see our advertising columns) 
having been passed to the chairman, directors, Mr. P. Johnson, the company’s 
adviser, and the agent, Capt. Phillips, the meeting broke up. 
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Tn the 90 fathow level we have a cross-course, the oue 
In the 80 fathom 


XX WHEAL SETON MINING COMPANY. 


At the two-monthly meeting of adventurers, held at the mine, on Tuesday, 
the 14th inst., the accounts were allowed and passed, showing labour cost for 
Sept. and Oct., 2413/. 28, 9d.; merchants’ bills, 912/. 4s. 10d.—amounting to- 
ae to 88251. 7s. 7d.—By copper ores sold (less dues), 57902. 17s. 74.— 
eaving a profit of 24652 10d., which, added to balance of the last account, 
19142. 14s. 9d., makes an available sum of 4380/. 4s. 9d., from which deduct 
dividend of 20/. per 99th share, 1980L—leaves a balance in favour of the mine 
of 24001. 4s. 9d. It was then resolved, thatia dividend of 20/. per share be made, 
and paid to the adventurers forthwith, aud that the balance in hand be carried 
to thenext account. That the recommendations of the agents, with respect to 
a steam-whim and crusher, be adopted; and that Capt. Michael Loam he re- 
quested to prepare a specification for the machine, and that the same be far- 
warded to the founders to tender for; the same to be delivered on the mine by 
the 20th May next—tenders to be sent in on the 3lst Dec. next. ‘That Capt. 
Wm. Bray be allowed 12 guineas for making a plan and section of the mine, 
and one guinea per month, commencing from the Ist July last; and that the 
next meeting be held at the mine on the 8th day of February next. 

The following agent’s report was read ;—“ Bull’s shaft is sinking below the 
90 fm. level—down 6 feet. The 901m, ¢ross-eut north is extended 7 fms.— 
oo hard for driving. The 80fm. level west, on the south caunter lode, is 

ft. wide—worth 152. per fm.; the stopes in the back of this level are worth 
802. per fm. In the 70 fm, level west, on ditto, lode 5ft. wide—no south wall— 
worth 102 per fm. The stopes in the back of the GQfm. level west, on ditto, 
are worth 807, per fm. The stopes in the back of the 60m. level, on ditto, are 
worth 302 per fm. The 80 fm. level west, on the north caunter lode, is worth 
2002. per fm.; the in back of this level are worth 1802. per fm, In the 
70 fim. level west, on ditto, lode worth 802. per fm. ; we are on y carving ft. 
of the north part of this lode; the stopes in the back of this level are worth 
120/. per fm. In the 60 fm. level west, on ditto, the lode is divided into three 

3 we are driving thenorth part, which is about 1 ft. wide, cont stones 
are ; the stopes in the back of this level are worth 1502-perfin. Inthe50 fm. 
rel west, on ditto, lode worth 30/. per fm. ;' the stopesin the back of this level 
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Present, being in disordered ground, In the 80 fin. level east, on Knee- 
ne’s branch, lode 3 ft. wideworth 15/. per fim. Les tole esa on | 
fm. el west, on ditto, 1 ft. wide, 


eda In the 60 far. lev 

productive ; ft.is down 7 fins. 3ft. below the 50 fm. level; we ex- 

tt, by the end of next, to completeitte the 60-fm. level. We have 
menced aerdes-cut south from the last-mentioned shaft, in the 50 fai. level, 
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to meet the north cross-cut in the syne level; there are 21 fis 
drive to communicate, which wi take until the end of to 
cenptan. The water yD abe shalt, in the 44 fn. love bt it 


will 


ke the to enlarge it to that depth, The 60 cross-cut north is 
it Sctended 88 faa. beviond the north caunter. We beg to report, that it is ne- 
there should be erected another steam-whim, and crusher 


for 
J 
deeafventageusn sucidnget the talne} the present whim will barely the 
stuff, and erush what we now raise; in afew months, our produce will be 
bly increased from Tilly’s and we shall haye to draw from 
Gock’y and Harvey's shefts, and the present ¢ is wholly inadequate to 
‘orm euch duty. In addition, we may state that our halvans are rapidly 
increasing, and that we have no power to return them; and from this source 
alone the casts of our engine be shortly d,and a considerable savin, 
would be efiected: in substituting for horse-power in drawing from Cock’s an 
Harvey’s shaft.” 
x WHEAL TREHANE MINING COMPANY. 

A genoral meeting was held at the mine, on Friday, 17th inst.—Mr. J. C. 
Isaac in the chair,—when the accounts were produced, showing —labour cost 
aud materials for A and September, 5917. 138, ; lords’ dues, 582. 163. 3d, ; 
dividend declared 12th October, 25649062 9s. 3d.—By ores sold the ‘Tamar 
Snielting Company, 9094 19s. 7d.; bulancein favour of the mine, 12th Oct. 
670. 18s, 9d.—-leaving a balance in favour of the adventurers of 6741. 4s. ld, 
on which a dividend was declared of 20s. per shure, payment to be deferred 
until the ore bill becomes due on the 7th Feb. ‘The following report of Capt. 
§. Richards was submitted to the meeting :—~ Since the general meeting, held 
on the 12th October last, we have completed the bob beds, bobs, pulley frames, 
and other works required for laying about 80 fms. of horizontal rods for con- 
necting the pump-work in Kelly’s shaft with the ‘frelawney engine, the whole 
answering remarkably well; divided and cased Kelly’s shaft from the surface 
to the 35 fm. level; dropped the pitwork required; and sunk the shaft 7 fms. 
3 ft. 9in., which makes the present depth 9 fins, 9in. below the 35 fm. level. 
In the last 2 fms. sinking, the ground has been entangled with small branches 
of spar, which has impeded our progress here: but it is now nearly clean killas, 
and favourable for sinking. ‘Thereare 2 fms. more to sink to get deep enough to 
communicate with ‘Trelawney 82 fm. level, our 45; this, and the driving a 45 fm. 
level cross-cut to the lode, shall be done with all possible speed. The lode in 
the 35 fm. level north, in the ground driven 10°fms. since last report, has pro- 
duced 7 cwts. of lead per fm, ; andthe lode.in the ewes end is worth 18d: per 
fm.; thestopes in the back of this: level, north of Kelly’s shaft, will produce 
8 cwts. of lead per fm.; the lode in the south stopes, in. the back of this level, 
is. producing some: tolerable good work. In the 30 fm. level north, in the last 
7 Ins. driven, the lode has produced about 9 cwts. of lead per fm.;.the stopes, 
in the back of this level, are turning,out some good work, and the lode has a 
very promising appearance. In driving north, through the school field, the lode 
has taken a more westerly direction than in the south part of the mine, con- 
sequently the lise of lode has considerably lengthened northward, making the 
length of ground in the sett on the course of the lode in this level 104 fms. 3ft. ; 
and should the lode in depth underlie as little as it does from this to the 35 tm. 
level, and also as it does in ‘Trelawney deeper levels, the ground on the course 
of the lode will not be much shortened at a considerable depth. ‘There is a 
good lode gone down nearly all the length in the 30 fm. level in the school 
ground, ang also in the bottom of the 35 fm. level from the southern boundary 
to the present north end; and, in about five weeks from this time, I expect the 
lode will be cut in the 45 fm. level. ‘The charge for asupply of water for dress- 
ing our ore and working our flat-rods is 462. 10s. permonth. The expense of 
the flat-rods, bobs, &c., is about 2202 With this machinery the shaft may be 
sunk from level to level for developing the lodes as well, and in the same time, 
as with asteam-engine on the mine, In conclusion, I have much pleasure in 
saying, that altogether the prospects of this mine are very good. ‘The last 
parcel of ore, 55 tons 12 cwts., sold at 16/, 7s. 6d. per ton, and we shall sample, 
on Wednesday next, about 48 tons, of good quality.” 


—_— 





WHEAL TREMAYNE MINING COMPANY. 


At a meeting of adventurers, held at the offices of the company, George- 
yard, Lombard-street, on Wednesday, the 14th inst., the accounts were presented 
and. allowed, showing—By sales of copper ore, 0102 1s. 3d.; black tin, 
15967 10s. 9d.; arsenic, 702; silver ore, 28/. 1s.; debts received, 82 6s. 6d.== 
27121. 19s. 6d.—less lord’s dues (1-20th), 1352. 4s, 7d.—2577/. 14s. 11d.—To 
Sept. cost, labour and merchants’ bills, 11542. 6s. Id. ; Oct. ditto, 12072. 2s. 1d. 
==2361/. 8s. 2d.—leaving balanee, 2167. 6s. 9d.; balance from last account, 
4991. 15s. }1d.—debtor balance, 2831. 9s. 2d.—It was resolved, that the shares 
should be sub-divided into 1024ths, and that certificates be prepared and de- 
livered to the several shareholders, to be signed by the purser and seeretary. 
The following report, from the mining agents, was read to the meeting :— 
“'Phe lode in the 80 fm. level, east of engine-shaft, is 10 in. wide, producing 
some tin—opening tribute ground ; the lode in this level, west of said shaft, is 
6 in. wide, with a little tin in it; the lode in this level, west of the flat-rod 
shaft, is 1 ft. wide, producing good work for tin, and rich copper ore; the lode 
in this level, east of said shaft, is much the same as the level before-mentioned. 
The lode in the 70 fin. level, east of the flookan, on Waltis’s lode, is small and 

oor at present; we may expect such lode for several fathoms driving more, 

ooking at the level above. To the east of this poor ground, in the 60 fm. 
level, we have driven through 80 fms. of poet orey ground. ‘Ihe lode in the 
60 fm. level, east of Alexander’s shaft, is 1 ft. wide, produeing some copper ore 
opening moderate tribute ground. The lode in the 53 fm. level, west of 
Leed’s shaft, on Watlis’s lode, is 14 ft. wide, with some tin in it—opening tri- 
bute ground; the lode in this level, west of Pollard’s, on the engine lode, is 
8 in, wide, producing rich stones of tin—this level is driven west of aforesaid 
shaft 84 fms., and has 82fms. more to get under the new shaft; if the ground 
in this level should prove so favourable for driving as the ground in the level 
above, we may calculate on driving the 32 fathoms before-mentioned, in four 
months.: The lode in the 40 fm. level, west of cross-cut, north of Fox’s shaft, 
on the engine Jode, is 2 ft. wide, worth 14/. per fm. for tin; this level, east of 
the said cross-cut, is small, producing some tin. We have opened in this level, 
east and west ofthe cross-cut, 26 fins. of very good tin ground, that will work 
at an average tribute of 4s. in the 1. We expect to hole the new shaft tothe 
40 fm. level, by the middle of next week; when this is done, we intend to set 
the back over the level immediately, which will tend to increase our tin sam- 
plings. The branch in the 25 fim, level, east of Allen’s shaft, is 3 in. wide, 
worth 102. per fin.; this level is driven 20 fms. east of said shafts, which will 
average worth 10/. per fm. Allen’s branch gradually improves in depth, so far 
as we have seen it. The lodein the 17 fm. level, on the south lode, east of 
Wheal Margaret shaft, is 20 in. wide, producing 1} ton of copper ore per fm. 
The lode in the 10 fm, level, east of said shaft, is 3 ft. wide, producing three 
quarters of a ton of ore per fm.; in this level we have driven through a long 

iece of orey ground, This part of the mine has a very promising appearance 
ndeed. The mine at present i$ in a good state of working; both the sumps 
sunk, and just commenced driving the bottom levels; the 53 fm. level, driven 
west of Pollard’s shaft, upwards of 80 fms. towards the tin ground; the 40 fm. 
level cross-cut, driven and intersected the engine lode; Wheal Margaret cleared 
up, shafts sunk, levels extended a great length to get at the ore ground; the 
north adit cleared and repaired, shafts cleared up, &c., in order to work the 
tin ground, The afore-mentioned work done has not cost less than 850/,— 
P.S. We beg to add. according to the present appearance, the adventurers will 
be remunerated for their outlay.” ——— 


+4 WHEAL TREVENNA MINING COMPANY. 


A meeting of shareholders in this mine has been convened for Wednesday 
next, the 29th inst,, to take into consideration the propriety of continuing or 
abandoning the further working of the mine, and of selling the materials, 
With the notice, has been circulated a statement of accounts, showing the ex- 
isting liabilities, for surface damages and unpaid merchants’ bills, 1972. 17s. 2d. ; 
and arrears of calls-amounting to 2161. 9s, 





The foilowing reports have also been 
forwarded ;—“ Since our last meeting, we have sunk the shaft about 6 feet, 
which is now nearly 30 fms. below the adit, and driven about 7 fms. west in 
the 20 fin. level, without any important change in the appearance of the lode. 
Oar object having been to sink the shaft 30 fms. below the adit, and to drive 
at that level, I must again strongly urge on you to prosecute this with vigour, 
as the mine is highly deserving of it, and we cannot expect to give any lode 
anything like a sufficient trial merely by sinking a shaft, unless we extend 
levels also. It is well known, that in driving the adit level, we had a very 
promising lode in different places, both east and west of the shaft, though 
within a few fathoms of the shaft the lode is smal! in the adit level, but large 
and promising a few fathoms belc w the 20, and especially so near the junetion 
of another with which it came in contact near the bottom of the shaft. 
Tt has also intersected a small elvan course below the 20, whose inclination is 
ter than that of the lode, and direction nearly parallel with it. These in- 
ications alone onght to encourage us to drive at this level, had there been 
nothing in the adit level to warrant it; and our greatest cost to prove the lode 
in thislevelis at an end. It is true, we want a small lift of pamps, the cost 
of which wiil not. be more than about 25/., and which will complete our ma- 
chinerv for drainage in this level. ‘The cost of extending a level on the course 
of the lode, will be about 2/. per fathom.”—“ ble to your yes- 
terday inspected ‘Trevenna Mine, and found the adit level extended about 150 
fms..on the course of the lode, and a shaft sunk about 100 fins. from its tail, 


: pager th ore in the lode in several places, and a small bunch of ore 
20. 


east of the shaft, and another.small bunch about 80 fms. to the west of 
the said shaft. The engi is sunk 30 fms. below the adtt level, and the 
lode in and about the does not appear so kindly as it. does in the adit, to 
the east and west of the shaft. As you have the shaft now down 30 fms. un- 
der the adit level, I think it advisable to extend the bottoms, both east and 
the shoots.of ore discovered in the adit; this, I think, could be 
accomplished for about 253, per share. The locality and strata 





pe 
congenial, the lode being near the junction ef granite and killas—a situation 
very’ favournble for mineral.” 


Bora.Lack.~-At a meeting of adventurers, held st the mine, on the 14th 
inst., the accounts were examined and pagsed, showing--to balance at last’ac+ 


gount, 2432. 1s, 4d.; cost for daly, and September, 18227. 15s. 64. ; 
merchants’ bills, 8462. i4s, * 1 p ores (less dues), 
SILL 12s. 10d.; tin sold (fess dues), 8. od 27642 4s.—leaving ba- 
lance against the attrenturers of 78.—{ We have, with the last four or 
five statements of accounts, received no report of the state, progress, aud 

pects of the mine, as 1s the general practice, Would nofa report, circu 

with the statement of accounts, give more satisfaction to the out adventurers ?] 
MCvounr,—At the general meeting of adventurers in this mine, much digcus- 
sion took place on the subject of non-payment of calls,and stringent resolutions 
were passed for the enfor t,as the t was required for the effeetual 
working of the mine, which, at the present time, holds out the most promising 
prospect of success. ' 

Devonsumr Greav Coxsors.—At an extraordinary general mecting of 
shareholders, held at the offices, Barge-vard Buck y) on 
Thursday, the 23d inst., for the purpose. of electing a director, and also.a trustee 
of the said company, in the place of William Morris, Esq., deceased.—W. A, 
Tuomas, Esq., in the nait.—The advertisement convening the meeting having 
been read, a resolution was moved, seconded, and passed, appointing Francis 
Morris, Esq., of Denmark-hill, Camberwell, a director, and the general trustee 
of the company, in the place of William Morris, Esq.,; dece 


x CASCADE AND WHEAL BARBARA MINES. 


Srr,—The letters of Mr. Truscott and Mr. Taunton, which appear in your 
paper of the 18th inst., are remarkable only for the coolness with which they 
persist in an untruth, and the only notice that 1 need take of them is, by stating 
that they challenge me to do a thing which they know is impossible for me te 
do in a public journal. Herewith I send you an advertisement, for insertion, 
for the sale of my shares in these mines for 85/.; and if any person is inclined 
to become a purchaser, 1 undertake to show a good title. ‘Phis will be the best 
mode of accepting Mr. Truseott’s challenge, as it will prove the truth, orfalse- 
hood, of our respective statements, to the only persons interested in the matter. 
The public must come to their own conclusions, as to the legitimate price of 
these shares.—Hetvricu Fiscurr: 7, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, Dec. 24. 

A* WHEAL MARTHA—“GEOLOGICUS”—Carr. SPARGO:!’ * #8 

Srr,—I have carefully perused Capt. Spargo’s letter, which appexred in Your 
Journal of the 4th inst’, parhortion to repeats to the GalnecurticeANS Frome? 
“ Geologicus.” How far he-has'succeerled in his efforts, I will leave others tojudge.'° 
I would not have troubled you with another letter on: the subject of Wheat 
Martha, had the writer given a trtie déscription of the rock’s formation, and of 
the mineral deposits in this, as well as in another mine, to which he has called 
my attention. Before I proceed to make a few remarks on the erroneous ob- 
servations in his letter, it will not, perhaps, be amiss to inform Capt. § " 
or rather the person who writes for him, thet the person who signs “ Geolo: 
gicus,” laboured in the bowels of the earth for a period of nearly 20 years, since 
which time he has been actively engaged as a principal mine agent for 12 years 
successively. He has examined upwards of 400 mines in and out of England, 
and, consequently, must, I should suppose, be a man of some little observation, 
and ought, at least, to have gained some knowledge on practical mining, His 
knowledge of the more refined, but not less useful, branches of science, inti- 
mately connected with mining, has been acquired during bis agency by dint 
of hard labour and harder study—the rough paths havmg been made compara- 
tively smooth by the kind, voluntary assistance of English, German, and French 
ponte magi. a whose names.I should, if allowed, be ud to name. 

merely mention these circumstances to “ undeceive ” Capt. Spargo, and his 
mining friends, “as to who and what” “ Geologicus ” is, and to save them the 
trouble of repeating their insinuations, which, being placed in italics, cannot 
be misunderstood. However, there is one thing Be hie yet to learn, and that 
is, the art of looking a few fathoms througty the strata—from the 40 to the 80, 
for instance, being only 40 fins. of unexplored ground—and then taking @ 
glanee at the lode; will Capt. Spargo give him a little information on this gn- 
portant subject? We have been at no small painsin examining the geological 
position of the lodes at Wheal Martha, as also the rock formation contiguous 
to, and remote from, them—have paid particular attention to the indurated, as 
well as the decomposing rock—the superincumbent strata, and confused strati, , 
fication—and we cannot possiily see the least indication, or anything feasible, 
to support his hypothesis. He says—*I must again state my firm opmien 
that at the depth of 80 fms. in the eastern (new mine), they will intersect a 
more congenial strata; and, I think, at about 100 fms. in the western mi 
the same result will take place, as it appears to me, that all the present hard 
stone will be unbottomed, and the lode get in possession of its properties, 
Now, if Capt. Spargo had taken the trouble ty examine the levels in the eastern, 
or new mine (which I believe he has never seen), he might have found as light 
blue, soft, and mineralised a slate, as could be seen in “ Ale and Cakes,” or in 
any other mine; but this, in my opinion, is not a favourable strata for the lodeg, 
in Wheal Martha, nor is it favourable to the precipitation of copper in various 
other lodes in England ; and I will endeavour to prove, as briefly as i 
that the fruit of his observations, or of his practical knowledge, is not, in reality, 
of much value either to himself, or to. those to whom he assumes to give infox- 
mation. The lode at Wheal Martba consists of a lamellar hornstone, 
tabular structure of which dips 30 deg. 15 sec, north-west—the numerous hal- 
lows are surrounded by friable quartz, containing a decomposing iron pyrites, 
accompanied by a fair proportion of copper ore of good quality—whereas, the 
laminz themselves are hard, containing less copper, with arsenical iron pre- 
dominating. The rock on the toot wall of the lode is a compact grey slate, 
with a hornblende appearance: but on the north, or hanging wall, it is of a 
lightish blue colour, soft, and decomposing. The dip of cleavage, on both sides, 
is nearly parallel with the fracture of the lode. The rock on which the lode 
rests diifers but little in appearance, or in its composition, for a great extent. 
Not so with the superincumbent strata, which, in some places, more particu- 
larly contiguous to the Jess mineralised parts of the lode, consists mostly of 
a talcose slate, traversed by numerous felspathic and quartzose veins, which 
do not, in my opinion, act as feeders to, but are impoverishers af, the lode; 
and had the stratum on the hanging wall been of a similar kind to that on the 
foot wall, more copper would, doubtless, have been found, to elucidate these 
remarks—the lode in one part being 10 to 12 ft. wide, orey throughout. Three 
samples were taken from it as follows—viz.: No. 1, near the foot wall; No. 2, 
from the middle ofthe lode; and No. 3, from near the hanging wall; they 
produced respectively 7}, 5, and 24 per cent, of copper, 

The ore in that part of the lode from which the No. 8 sample was taken 
was in a high state of decomposition; the waters containing a proportion of 
copper carries it through-the softer rock, which is evident from the sulphate 
and arseniate of copper precipitated in many parts of it, at a considerable dis- 
tance from the lode. Again, in the old mine, the most productive part of the 
lode produced thousands of tons of ore during the last working. ‘The rock on 
both sides of this regular shoot consists ofa compact grey slate; but where the 
light blue soft slate made its appearance, the lode has been found unproductive. 

Captain 8. goes on to say :—* Between the two lodes, in the 40 fm. level (al- 
luding to the old mine), north of the south lode, there is a clay-slate, whieh is 
not congenial for copper; and the strata to the north of the north lodé, for up- 
wards of halfa mile, is a dark blue (grey) strata, more congenial for ead than 
copper.” The two lodes he mentions is the lode, divided into two ‘er more 
parts, near the division of which @ lead lode traverses the dark biue slate, which’ 
has been wrought on, northerly, for upwards of 30 fms., and afew ewts. of lead 
only raised from the explorations. ‘There is, in my epinion, nicre importance 
attached to the stratified and unstratified rocks, through which mineral veins 
traverse, than is absolutely necessary—while the nature and composition of 
lodes, which are often overlooked, should require greater attention. With re= 
spect to the similarity of lodes, what have the lodes in the “ All and Cakes* 
to do with those in the mine in question? ‘There is not the least similari 
between them. Or what analogy is there betwixt the elvan courses these aa 
Wheal Martha, in whieh there is no elvan cross-course ?—None whatever. . The 
only lode that I have seen of similar constituents, is that of the Great Wheal 
Friendship, near ‘favistock—a lode traversing a dark blue hard slate, whieh 
was considered, by several experienced mine agents, to be exeeeingly unfa- 
vourable for copper ore, and hence a recommendation to avandon the workings 
was given; but the results of a subsequent development have clearly anal 
that they were wrong in their suppositions; and it also shows (for W 
Friendship has been one of the richest and most profitable mine in Devon< 
shire), that a light blue slate is not favourable for mineral deposits in-every 
mining locality. Relative to Capt. Spargo’s observations in Holmbush, 1 have 
inspected this mine more than onee, and was never fortunate enough to see an 
elvan cross-course in it, much-less an elvan deposit. ‘The small veins inter~» 
seeting the lode at right angles are not porphyritic, nor have they had the | 









effect of enriching the lode, Deeanse they are: im those parts where 
the lode ie entirely ‘worttilean ‘Itisialso evident that ‘the bed of hornblende 
rock has had no better effect ; for it . west of the lead course, where | 
Capt. Spargo admits “ the lode refused to prodage copper.” However, in this 
part of the mine, he says:—* But,as they west, within a few fathoms 
of on stom le Soon» ipo to be somewhat disordered, and 
was frequently 0 of decomposed granite, and the ' 
clay-slateof a dark hue, with smali portions of carbonate of lime, more 


nial for lead than copper.” I dy not exactly understand whether 
that the “ dark hue slate,” or that carbonate of lime, is more for lead. 
The deposits of lead in this mine have been discovered in the ny and : 
accompamed by, @ li Surovaterel inte: Clits wala ; 





name. I woald recommend him to devote a portion:of b 
of those branches of science pares de pints ; 
give information on subjects of he 





pable of confuting my arguments, let him do-so in rome 3 wortaseetegtans : 
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name to the ‘of others. The g part of his letter is not 
the language of Capt Sparg>—his cpebiites in respect are well known 
to—GxoLocicus: Dee. 15. 

¢ THE MINING INTEREST. 

‘We have received the following statement of the annual produce of the 
various minerals, for which we return thanks, declining, at the same time, to 
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The number of persons employed: in supplying coal from the mines to our 
cellars, is 118,233, which is more than a third of those who (according to the 
official census) are employed in the entire cotton manufacture. 


MINING NOTABILIA. 
[BXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. } 

Piymours Wueat Yeouanp.—The new south lode is looking exceedingly 
well—the men are now raising large quantities of ore at 3 ft. under the surface ; 
the boiler arrived at the mine on Wednesday, and we expect to be in fall work 
about the latter end of January. “eg 

Sourn Wueat Betsy (near Tavistock, Devon).—A new mine has bee 
opened under this title, imasnediately east of the Great Wheal Friendship. .It is 
a mine of great promise. The sett has been taken by Mr. Fred. S. Thomas, 
and a few others, and all the disposable shares have already been sold at 22 10s. 

share—the amount of purchase money being paid in to form the capital 
tr working the mme. The mine will be worked by adits only to the — of 
60 fms. 1 stocked will pay costs for six or seven months; and it is 
conficently em re that lead ores will be in the market, and dividends made 
in about three months from the present time. This is a praiseworthy ar- 
rangement, and the consequence has been already felt, in a demand for the 
shares at a premium. 

West Wear Marra.—I beg to inform you, that the lode in the eastern 

i is, without important alteration, 3} ft. wide, producing good stones 
ofore. In the cross-cut south, in the 54 fm. level, the ground is much the same 
for driving as last week, rather hard. . 


East Poout.—aAt a meeting of adventurers, held at the mine, on the 21st 
inst., the accounts were examined and passed—showing labour cost for Oct. 
and Nov., 4192. 15s.; tribute, 213/. 18s.; merchants’ bills, 1982 0s. 5s= 
8312 18s. 5d.—By ores sold (less gam), 55701 Os. 11d.; drainage, tribute, and 
material, 133/. 5s. 8d==690/. 16s. 7d.—leaving loss, 1402 16s. 10d., to which add 
ditto of last account, 494/. 9s.3d.; making balance agaipst mine, 6352. 6s. 1d. 

Wueat Marcaret.—At a quarterly meeting of adventurers, held at the 
mine, on the 2st inst:, the accounts, to Sept. last, were examined and passed, 
showing—Labour cost, 2084/. 11s. Id.; coals, 1092 10s. 9d.; merchants’ bills, 
4871. 4s. 9d.; lords’ dues, 2102 3s. 6d.; machinery, 450/=—= 33412 9s, 2d.—By 
tin sold, 51952. 18s. 10d.; sundries, 8/. 8s.=5204/. Is. 10d.: leaving balance in 
favour of adventurers of 18622. 12s. 8d.; to which add balance end of June, 
3362 0s. 10d., leaves an available sum of 2198/. 13s. 6d., from which deduct di- 
vidend of 102 per 112th share=11202 : leaves a balance of 10782. i8s. 6d. 


~ Carwinsinc Hitt Copper Mrxe.—The situation of this mine is on the 
north of the railway from Glasgow and Ayr, and is east from Dalry about three 
miles, whence, and from the railway, the ground rises gradually to Carwin- 
ning Hill. The mine was opened about half-way up the hill, where the first 


level is now being driven below such first opening, and in which a highly pro- 
mising vein has been discovered, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, containing some excellent coppet 
stones. In driving this level, a very fine gossan has been cut, the water issu- 
ing from which is strongly impregnated with copper. The indications of a rich 
it of ore are so well defined in this level, that the most experienced miners 
consider italmost a certain operation. When this level has been driven 1C or 
12 fathoms more, it is expected they will raise from the mine a very consider- 
able quantity of copper. The cross veins are all of the same metalliferous cha- 
racter, although they do not show so large a proportion of copper as the main 
lode, which has been reached by a shaft (which was sunk near the first —_ 
ing)—in cutting into which some very fine argentiferous copper ore has been 
discovered, the analysis of which gives—copper, 64 per cent. ; silver, 70 ozs. to 
the ton. From the dip of the lode, as also the lateral cross veins, a general opi- 
nion has been formed that the /éss of this hill forms a cap, somewhat resem- 
bling an inverted cone; and that the cross lodes, and other small veins, are 
branches, running into our main trunk a few fathoms below. From reports, 
recently received, it appears the ground has been opened higher up the hill ; 
and in which opening a lode of solid grey ore, of the same rich quality, has 
been found, 6 in. in thickness. By the same report, we learn, that copper ore 

is now being housed for dressing, preparatory to sale. 
“ =Rapctyrre Cotumry, NorTHumBer_anp.—A writ of inaey wise entered 
into, at the Secondaries’ Court, on Wednesday last, to assess damages in an 
action for a breach of covenant. The principal facts were these :—The parties 
in the suit were proprietors of the Radclyffe Colliery, having for partners be- 
sides, Lord Newburgh, Sir J. Rennie, and Sir H. Webb. A considerable sum 
of money was spent in improving the Harbour of Warkworth, from which the 
coals were to be exported ; and, subsequently, Mr. Browne (the defendant, and 
then manager of the colliery) purchased on behalf of the company, but in his 
own name, seven vessels, to carry the coals from Warkworth to London; and 
he entered into a covenant with Mr. Molloy, the plaintiff, as trustee for his 
copartners, that these vessels should be used and worked only for the use of 
the company, in carrying coals, at a freightage of 8s. per ton. It a, 
however, that these vessels were used for other purposes by Mr. Browne, 
against the terms of the covenant, and by which the company was alleged to 
have sustained losses—as they had to employ other vessels to export their 
coals, and eed jo y them higher rates of freightage. Judgment having been 
allowed by de ult, the breach was admitted, and the only question was one 
of damages. It wasshown, that with these vessels the defendant had shipped 
coals to Malta, Russia, Prussia, and Naples, on his own account, and traded 
with return cargoes from these ports. Evidence was gone into, when Mr. 
Whitfield, the clerk of the company, proved the facts of the case; as also, that 
while the defendant was employing the ships elsewhere, the company were 
losing, by not being enabled to procure shipping for their trade, and actually 
suffered for a breack of contract in not fulfilling an order to supply coals at 
Havre. The learned Secondary, Potter, entered very minutely into all -the 
circumstances of the case, when the jury assessed the damages at 4912 8s.— 
averaging the loss of the plaintiffs at 1s. per ton on the freightage paid to 
over that which they would have had to pay to Mr. Browne, ac- 

cording to agreement. 

ASSOCIATION FoR THE Protection or Mryinc Property.—On Wed- 
nesday,the 8th inst.,a number of the principal mining proprietors in the 
western part of this met at Andrew’s Hotel, Redruth—W. WILLIAMS. 
Esq., in the chair—for the purpose of considering the best means of protecting 
the of the various mines with which they are connected, and for de- 

punishing the stealers of such property. The meeting resolved to 

impress on all constables and police officers acting under the authority of the 
i: the necessity of uently visiting the premises of marine store 

to make strict examination of their stores, and of the entries in their 

books. It wasalse resolved to employ four policemen to visit the different 
mines as often as possible, and obtain information respecting missing pro- 
perty; and that the police should go frequently at night through the mining 
districts with whieh the association is conn to report all circumstances of 
@ suspicious nature to the mine agents concerned in such cases. As a further 
means of preventing the plunder of mines, the meeting determined not to buy 
from any founder or other person who may purchase brass, iron, or other min- 
ing materials from any parties but the agents of the mimes, or other responsi- 
ticoneens The salaries of the policemen, and all expenses incurred in ap- 
ing and prosecuting ies, it was resolved should be paid by the dif- 

mines subscribing to the association in proportion to the gross returns 

in money of each, for six months, ending November‘last. Mr. William Wil- 
liams was requested to act as treasurer, and Mr. Richard Davey as secretary 
of the association. The resolutions agreed to were sent to each mine in the 
of Gwennap, Redruth, St. Agnes, Ill , Camborne, Kenwyn, and 
erranzabuloe, with a that each mine Id send a re tative to 
the meeting.at Andrew’s 1, on Wednesday next, to be for ascertain- 
jng the number of mines that will subscribe to the purposes of the association. 


BirscHAM axp Oxrorp Raitway.—In the Secondaries’ Couixt, on Wed- 
nz. “uy, the case of Peto and anothr vc. the Birmingham and Oxford Railway 
was tried. This was an action on covenant. re ae yap 

The learned counsel for the plaintiffs said, the claim 
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DECIMAL COINAGE—EASY RULE FOR REDUCING, &c. 
for 1841, called the attention of the public to the advantages of a decimal coinage ; and in 
the Compendium to the Almanack for 1848, he again reverts to this important subject 
i¥a manner stil] more copiously. Public opinion has now been fairly enlisted in favour 


an addition to, and not a change of, our coinage that at present is necessary. 
we Wy Yh to enter fully into the almost innumerable ad 
which a decimal system would give usin all.our money calculations. He avers, 
these advantages are now never disputed, yet he admits that they are not etek 
seen. a Se ofthe many advantages of this system, wou! 

occupy too mu your very valuable space. here @, to your readers 
that a Government commission (who reported in December, 1841) 

strong that the Government of this country should, at an early day, introduce 
the decimal system of coinage. 

The plan simply is this:—The is to remain the standard, and to be coined into 
1000 farthings, instead of 960. tenth of the pound will, therefore, be 100 of these 
f or 2s.; and the tenth of 2s. will be a 10 fart ;_and the farthing will 
be the 10th of the Jast coin. We have, therefore, tens, thousands, as in com- 
mon arithmetic ; and the new coins should have names expressive of their relative value. - 

They may be called—A decem, a 10th, or a decimal; a centem, @ 100th, or a centimal ; 
and a millem, or 1000th, or a millimal. The roots of these terms are so naturalised into 
our language, as to be almost English. They are highly expressive of their respective 
values, and foreigners would as easily recognise their names as ourselves. The giving 
unmeaning arbitrary names to new coins, in these business and practical days, would be 
nothing less than an act of bardarism indeed. 

We have had many ru/es given us for converting our present money into the decimal 
of the pound, and, on the contrary, the decimal of the pound into our present money. 
Let me suggest the following, as easily remembered. I have been constantly in the cus- 
tom of using it, but [ do not remember seeing it in any work. 

To Reduce Shillings, Pence, and Farthings to the New Coins; or, in other words, to the Deci- 
mal of the Pound, having three decimal places only :— 
Rue.—Use two multipliers only—4 and 5. 

Multiply the pence by the 4, and add the farthings, and then multiply the shillings by 
the 5, and add what may be carried from the pence. 

After a little practice, this rule can be worked mentally with great facility. 

Reduce 16s, 43d. to decimals. 
Then the decimal of iés. X 5, and the decimal of 4j4. x 4 = 0.818. 
Reduce 19s. 53d. to decimals. 
The decimal of 19s. X 5, and the decimal of 54d. x 4==0°971. 
To Reduce the New Coins (or the decimai of the pound) into Shillings, Pence, and Farthings 
—the decimals having three places only: — 
Rore.—Use two divisors, 5 and 4. 
Divide the first two decimals by 5 for shillings, and the third by 4 (with what remainder 
there may be from the first division), for pence and farthings. 
Reduce £0°818 to shillings, pence, and farthings. 
“81 +5, and 8+ 4 = lts, 44d. 
Reduce £0°971 to shillings, pence, and farthings. 
“97 +5, and | + 4= 19s. 54d. 

Note.—That, as every 6d. in the old farthings has 24, and as, in the new ones, it has 25 
—therefore, when you mudtiply (to reduce old coins into new), you must add one for the 
6d,; and, when you divide (to reduce new coins intoold), you must ‘ake off one for the 6d, 

Reduce 10s. 634. to decimals.—10 x 5, and 6§ X 4-4 1 —=-527. 
Reduce £527 to present money.—*52~ 5, and 7 —-4— 1 = 10s. 64d. , 

For all practical money hangers, three d Is will be found sufficient. A very 
simple rule, however, will afford decimals of 4, 5, 6, &., places—not necessary to be ex- 
plained here.—J—n M——s: Battersea, Dec. 21. 








*s AyrrsuirE Tron Company.—A special meeting of this company was held, 
on Wednesday last, at the Black Bull Inn, Glasgow, to consider the present 
state of the company’s affairs.—Jamns Watson, Esq., was called to the chair. 
—A report of the affairs of the company, prepared by Mr. M‘Clelland, account- 
ant, was read to the meeting, from which it appeared that the total debts due 
by the company amounted to 236,719/. 14s., of which 15,0002. were due on agcount 
of the recent specuiations of the company in extensive malleable iron-works. 
The assets of the company were estimated in all at 155,872/, leaving aalefi- 
ciency of 80,847. Of this, the sam of 72,5182 is a debt due by the Blair Iron 
Company—two of the directors of which (Mr. Alison and Mr. Hamilton) were 
also directors of the Ayrshire Company; and, from the other proceedings, it 
appears that both of these gentlemeu have stopped payment.—Mr. Heyry 
said, there had been 10,0007, put down as paid to the Blair Iron Company, for 
the royaity of Pitcon, and, at the same time, that 4000/. had been over-paid 
at the pits at Pitcon, withont statimg whether the royalties which were over- 
drawn were payable to the partners of the Blair Iron Company, or to Mr. Ali- 
son, an individual partner —Mr. M‘CLeLanp said, the whole of the lordship 
due to the Pitcon estate had been carried to the debit of the Pitcon pits, and 
thereby found its way into the pockets of the proprictor. The 10,0002 was 
over and above what had been paid, and was a wrong entry.—A private meet- 
ing of the shareholders was afterwards held, at which it was a; that the 
shareholders should subscribe a certain sum, in order to raise sufficient to pay 
the creditors the sum of 10s, in the pound by the 15th of January next 
to meet which about 100,000/. has since been raised by subscription.—The 
difficulties of the company appear mainly to have been occasioned by the 
purchase of the stock of the Blair Iron Company, absurdly valued at 200,0002, 
to liquidate which, iron had been purchased.on credit, sold for cash, and the 
roceeds paid to the Blair Company. ‘The Ayrshire has claims against the 
ter for over-payment, which are to be demanded of its solvent partners. No 
failures of Glasgow shareholders have yet taken place, and, at the meeting, 
shareholders were urged not to allow themselves to become insolvent, as the com- 
pany could prefer claims, that would carry off seven-eight hs of their estates, and 
so leave nothing to private creditors. The creditors of the company, on being 
made acquainted with the intentions of the shareholders, expressed themselves 
as being satisfied with them. In Edinburgh, the caution to avoid the Gaze tte 
has been made too late, a3 several shareholders there have been devlared in- 
solvent. Other failures have also takeu place, and more are expected amongst 
writers to the signet, accountants, &c., extensively employed as agents for 
landed proprietors, who have been in the habit of borrowing for, or lending to, 
their clients. These casualties fell directly on shopkeepers and tradesmen, 
and have caused a stagnation and distrust, exceeding even the panic of 1826. 
—After the official meeting, the parties present resolved themselves into a pri- 
vate meeting of shareholders, when the following important resolution was 
passed :—“ That it be ascertained what money is required immediately ; that 
all the shareholders be immediately compelled to bring their payments up to 
102 per share; and that the balance raised, at the same time, be so much per 
cent. over the whole stock of the company.” 


N Tux Coat axp Tron Trapes.—The following letter, signed “A Mannfac- 
turer,” appears in the Birmingham Journal, of yesterday :—* It appears to be 
general, throughout the coal and iron districts, that a reduction of 20 per cent. 
upon labour is about to take place. I, myself, as a manufacturer, rejoice in 
that reduction, not only for my own interest but that of my neighbours, inas- 
much as I feel convinced that both master and man will be benefited by such 
a course, more particularly if they share the same fate in the reduction—20 per 
cent. off the master, and the same off the man, will take 40 cent. off one ton 
of iron, and will, therefore, reduce bar-iron from 10Z to 62 per ton, and best 
coal from 12s. to 8s., and common coal from 10s. to 6s.; all prices below that 
having disappeared since the extraordinary high prices have been charged, 
all slack and coals are charged the same. I, myself, am very sorry to say that 
the coalmasters have for a long time been plundering the public, if the royalty 
masters h@ve been clearing 6s. a ton upon all best coal, and 5s. a ton upon 
common; which has been currently reported. I have daily conversation with 
operatives connected with the coal and iron trades, and the generality of them 
would, I think, be perfectly satisfied with the reduction befure-named, which 
would, im some measure, enable us to te with forei, $ in making iron, 
and very likely enable us to supply our old market, America, and not allow the 
Yankees a chance of supplying oar home trade. This, I consider, ought to be 
study of every man in the iron district—South Staffordshire, in particalar— 
that the foreign markets mugt ultimately be our resource; on. completing rail~ 
way orders, which cannot | the stagnation in trade, which the susper- 
sion of railway proceedings for a time has caused, ought to be sufficient proof, 
I consider that a more active competition was never more likely to take place 
than.at the present time between the foreign and South Staffordshire manu- 
factures; the latter place, being so far inland, will, I fear get the worst of it, 
unless wages, coal, iron, freight, p and rent, are very much reduced ; 
then the workmen would be better off, which they themselves acknowled ge, 
and would very materially benefit the masters.” 

Tue New Inon Sream-suip “ComBertannv.”—This fine vessel, which 
has been built for the Carlisle and Liverpool Steam Navigation Company, ar- 
rived at Port Carlisle, under the command of Captain Burton, at the early part 
of this month. She is built entirely of iron, divided into five water-tight com- 
partments, so that an accident in any one part of the ship produces little or no 
effect upon any other part. She measures, from stem to stern, 210 feet, her 
breadth of beam is 25 ft., and depth of hold 18 ft. 3in. Her or quart«r- 
deck is 60 ft. in length—thus affording ample space for promenading, or even 
for dancing, to those who love the gentle exercise, for cavin Six 
convenient and well-protected horse-stalls are fitted up on deck, it is cal- 

that there is room for the conveyance of 1000 sheep. She is 
two engines of 150-horse power each, constructed on the oscillating ; 
accommodation for deck pascengers are admirably contrived. On. 

they are well protected by high bulwarks; and below they have 

ins fitted up with every requisite convenience, and with the proper means 
of separating the men from the women. The cabin is of most easy access, the 
companion being roomy and beautifully ornamented. The saloon is a most 
elegant avartment—large in dimensions, and beautifully fitted up. The cushions 
of the sofas and chairs are of crimson plush, and present a most 
ance. The sides of the saloon are divided into panels, each 
quisite view of some interesting scene in “Canny Cumberland.” 
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was for 21,6001, for work and labour on the Birmiogham and Ox- 
ford line of railway, By a covenant entered into by the company, they un- 
pay the amount of the 6 account ightly, on production 
ofa from Mr. Brunel, the work had been 7 
One ’s money was, however, still due; bat all difficulties, in the way of 

the amount was removed, as the defendants had admitted, 
ge’s order, that entered into the covenant stated in the declara- 
; that the had been duly delivered, showing that the work 
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ing cabins are admirably arranged, and fitted up with every attention ou 
combination of convenience and elegance.—Liverpool Mercury, 


Professor De Morgan, in & valuable paper in the Compendium to the British Almanack, | 


of the addition of decimal pieces of money to those of our present coinage. In fact, it is 
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Mixes.—The amount of business transacted in the mining market this 
week has been rather important, inasmuch that a large number of shares 
have been done, independent of the private negociations which we an- 
ticipated would have come off. Taking the gross amount done, it will 


be found beyond the usual weekly average, and amply supply the defi- 
ciency of Jast week. 

The inquiries for shares in established and prosperous mines continue, 
and we feel more convinced that the capitalist perceives a more secure and 
profitable investment for his property, then in many other kinds of spe- 
culative engagements, which having tested by the late severe mone- 
tary crisis, proved so very fallacious and delusive. We, therefore, trust 
that the mt movement is the harbinger of that confidence which we, 
a short time since, predicted as likely to attend the commencement of the 
new year. 

e notice that several new mines, of much promise, are about bein, 
brought before the public; and, as the ability and practical experience o 
the projectors have not eonfined themselves to any particular locality, but, 
after investigating the metalliferous districts of the United Kingdom, will, 
we believe, oper a vast and important field for the employment of disen- 
gaged capital; and thus extend the mining interests of our native land. 
At the same time, we would recommend an exercise of that precaution 
which is absolutely necessary to avoid the snares laid for the unadvised 
and too confiding; and, for their guidance, would refer our friends to the 
perusal of a well-designed and elaborate paper, headed “ Mining during 
the Year,” which we purpose publishing next week, and intended as a 
beacon against illegitimate and dishonourable mining speculations. 

Referring to the transactions of the week, we find t a number of 
shares in Devon Great Consols have changed hands—the reports from 
the mines are sighly satisfactory. The great improvement in Plymouth 
Wheal Yeoland has created a demand and rise in price. 

On the 14th inst., the directors of Carn Brea Mining Company declared 
a dividend of 21. per 1000th share, from the profits of the past month, 
making 20,000/. paid during the present year. The shares, according to 
our present quotation, will give about 20 per cent. per annum. 

heal Seton meeting, held on the 14th, gave a dividend of 202 per 99th 
share, reserving.a balance of 240C/. inthe hands of the purser. The present 
a of this mine is admirable; and, from the extent of ground deve- 

oped, we may consider her only in a state of infancy.: The report, fur- 
nished by the agents at the meeting, fairly encourages us to calculate on a 
considerable in in the returns, before the expiration of 1848. 

Wheal Trehane bi-monthly meeting was held on the 17th, when a divi- 
dend of 20s, per 256th share was declared, being the fifth made during 
the year; the balance in hand, after a of the dividend, is about 
4502 The agent's report is highly satisfactory. 

In the foreign mines, the transactions appear to have been confined to 
but a few mines--viz.: St. John Del Rey, y eee ds Range, and Austra- 
lians. With respect to the latter we find, that during the early part of 
the week, a dividend was created for these shares, when they advanced 
from a discount to 14 or 13 premium; but since a reaction has taken 
place, and they remain stationary at our present quotatians. The rise, we 
understand, was occasioned by the accounts received by private letters 
from the mines. Extracts from the official reports may be seen in an- 
other column, 

Despatches haye been received from South Australia, by the Scottish 
Investment Company, furnishing the most satisfactory information relative 
to their mining property of Bon Accord, adjoining the celebrated mine of 
Burra Burra. The North British A ian shares (which company holds 
a large number of shares in the Bon Accord, as well as in the mines in 
the Island of Kawaw, New Zealand), have advanced in aeemnense. 
Some particulars, relative to the latter mine, will be found in another co- 
lumn of this day’s Journal. 

Since our last, wé find the following arrivals with specie, ex Wilber- 
Sorce, from Hamburgh, with 14,0002 value; ex Ocean, from Rotterdam, 
only 10001; ex Princess Royal, from Hamburgh, 7000/. 





Rattways.—At the commencement of the week, the share market was 
exceedingly heavy, owing most larva the heavy calls falling due 
next month; and the dullness of the funds had a depressing effect on prices. 
On Wednesday and Thursday, prices were still on the decline, with a slight 
improvement; towards the afternoon they drooped again, and left off 
yesterday in the usually depressed state. 


HULL, Tuavnspay. —We have to record another week of depression in theshare market. 
Certain stocks are, indeed, now as low as they have been for the last six months. The 
packed committee on the currency question, and the very inadequate measures taken for 
the alleviation of railway calls. we consider the chief reason of the present lithargic state 
ofthe market. The calls on néw lines ought to have been sp:vad over a period of, at 
least, five years, with power tothe “ proprietors,” at public neetings, to sanction more 
speedy payments, if found really necessary and desirable. j 
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RAILWAY TRAFFIC RETURNS. 








































































Lgth. | Present ac- Price Last Trafic Returns, 
Name of Railway. Rway.| tual cost, ‘pershare Div. 1847 =| 1846 
Arbroath and Forfar...-++++++++| 15 £179,939 2 | 4p.c. £115 137 
Chester and Birkenhead --+-++++| 15 706,198 so |; 552 482 
Dublin and Drogheda «-+:++-++*| 35 733,655 534 3h 704 630 
Dublin and Kingstown ..-+ ++ ++ ++ 7 473,282 os | 7 502 550 
Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen..-- 285,745 |* 35 So | 216 
East Lancashire ...-++-+.+-se++) 24 1,207,490 21 — | 805 546 
Eastern Counties .... -++| 2025 } 7,698,870 9 156 | 5 | 11143 | 9005 
Eastern Union «. +++ +++ 43§ 979,926 60 ~~ } Mtg 405 
Edinburgh and Glasgow -- 50 | 2,875,745 te 6 | 3082 }; 2927 
Edinburgh and Northern «.««--| 29 207 16 — | 587 au 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Ayr.-----| 604 | 1,890,547 121 7 } 2104 | 2073 
Glasgow, Paisley, & Greenock..-.' 23 838,964 18. 3 885 825 
Gt. Southern & Western, Ireland; 110} | 1,876,326 22 —aity 1629 952 
Great Western ...-- soveenceee| 2403 | 10,630,763 94 8 18006 [16931 
Kendal and Windermere....----| 104 147,001 23 — 71 ow 
Lancaster und Carlisle.......-+-| 70 1,291,913 54 = 1014. — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ...---| 92} | 6,807,314 76 7 7969 | 7928: 
London and North Western ..--; 428 | 20,010,467 148, 9 36697 [86582 
London and Blackwall... . 4 | 1,146,289 4 | 737 | 659 
London, Brighton, & South Coast | 147 5,659,189 42 4 | 7118 | 6054 
London uth-Western ....; 186 5,836,132 9 71369 5193 
Londonderry and Enniskillen....;| 143 160,013 246 od ~ _ 
Manchester,Sheffield.&Lincolnsh.| 494 ign 50 : 1878 “” 
and Carlisle «.....+«+.| 28 . _- 
Midiend Company ..-- ++ ++++++++| 382 558,604 107 7 18552 |16626 
Midland Great Western (Irish) --| 263 583,776 _ ~ 801 — 
Newcastle and Carlisle.....-.++-| 65 1,184,080 117 6 ist 1795 
Norfolk cncecececccccee +| FoR, F 633 77 | 1193 
North Britigh....-+..seceeeeees) 78 2,514,150 a 5 | 1783 1090 
Shrewsbury and Chester.....+++| 17 591,158 21 - 513 228 
South Devon «. ++ sssececevecess| 29 1,339, 24 — | 672 226 
South-Eastern ......-.«+..-«++) 1572 | 6,298,218 | 90° | 6 | 7748 | 6502 
Tall Valdes 00.0000 02 04050 sv eeas| 38 7 -- 5¢ 1685 | 1237 
hg DR Spat 52 6 | — | 680 
Whitehaven Junction ... ee _- 44 | 172 ot 
York, Neweastle, & Berw oe 33 9 10887 | 3003 
York and North Midlynd ......! 196 3,196, 72-110 | 7149 | 6442 
FOREIGN RAILWAYS. 
Amiens to Abbeville ...-- «+++ 28 573,338 Lane | 4 1107 _~ 
Antwerp to Ghent (three weeks) | 31 ~ - = 1313 a 
Belgian ........+ a — — — | 64135 (60670 
Dutch Rhenish ....-. +) 57h — , _- = — 
of France deeces| QL 2,000,000 if 4 ye 7883 
‘to Bourges (Central).---} 70 —— — =. 78 r= 
Orleans to Tow +++ +++ see0ee| 72 600,000 ~ 5 2472 
and seeceeewaess| 82 | 2,011,720 be | 8348 | 6957 
and NR ssccsesecsctee| BF 6 5760 | 5225 
and Havre ..+seeceseses| SOR a 19 4 2082 ~_- 
} ae drt Basle (monthly) | 88 aa 8 MN 9080 /10227. 
West Flanders ...-.. (ditto) _ — 1 1615 | 














Total earnings for last week, £150,906, being an increase of £17,871 over last year. 








EXPORTATION ov Tas’ METALS-The l are the offital return 
Ne et etal ad mati padiaiet mene 
Silver coin to Belgium sececccecsessovevecens 59900 OUNCES, 
PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 








CURRENT 
woee .4317 9 New dollars.««-++s+0« oz. £0 4 
ict oo 0 0 0| Silver in bars to. 8 rE | 
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PRICES OF MINING SHARES. 
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en 204 Ze 2s 4.|, BRITION MINES. 
7 10— 7 15, 0: ; es t) au yore gt Company. er Price. 
0 oO 0! 0 : sedecasee ures 
9 Laat | 0 0 0-420 512 Albert Consols..+-+.++ b+« 2¢ 
1l 0-11 10° 0 0 0O—4 3 © | 1024 Alfred Consols ....+- 4fr+ “ 
0 0-12 0 0 0 0—4 6 0| 256 AlternumConsols..--. 2 ++ . 
Bats ,, 5, +++ 0 0-10 5 0 4 0—4 1 0| 235 Andrew and Nangiles i : 
Welsh cold-blast 0 0 4 4 © | 10000 AyrshirelronCompany 5 -- 
40-50 0 * 1624 Bulleswidden .-.+++++ 9 «+> 18 
foundry pig .- 1 8-110 0 Ps 25 
Scotch pigb, Clyde 2 6—2 8 0 1M—116 0), 128 ney aes SA Boe 
Rails, average.... 8 O0—8 10 0 1 3-140 pee wen Trou Co, +++ «+ oi ott ze 
Chaira ...secesess O O- 417 6 L re, Tr ‘tes 4 ee 8 : | on i tanpara ; Ms 3i-3 
COND¢.. — —— EAD— en ones a 
epeataey eat ke eefined cc. 0 9219 10 | 128 Besore Lead Mine... 14.» 10 
a je common .... ¢ 0—17 10 @| 315 Birch Tor Tin Ming... 24}... — 
re —— ~ 8000 VON soe. se 50 «- 28 
» Archangel 0 0~-13 10 0 » Spanish,inbd. 0 0-17 0 0 100 ‘ pe 175... 80 
Swedish d,on the spot 0 O—11 5 0 seaceescesseee O O—19 10 0 120 Brewer i Sinai 
» Steel, fagt. 0 0-16 0 0 White........ 0- 0-24 0 0]; Bien rcs eeirghe ie aes 
» kegse 0 0-14 0 0 Shot (Patent)...... 0 0—20 10 0 | '0000 aoe pag o eb ae Ee 
Corrzn—tiles seeeeceee O O—97 O O |SpELTER—(Cake)/onspot 19 10-20 0 0 128 Budni pe ‘. 
Tough cake...... 0 0—98 0 0 pa for arrival .... 19 0—19 10 0 128 B te or bh 
Best selected .... 0''0 101 0 0 |Zinc—(Sheet)mexport.* 0 0-27 © 0) joq pulang fe To 
Ordin. sheets, b... 0 O— 0 O 11 |QuICKSILVERN....--.-/b. 0 0O—0O 4 6 198 po pias yg no 7 ‘" 

@ Discount 2} per cent. b Net cash. ¢ Discount 2% per cent, @ Ditto | 1000 Cullington -..+-++++» 19 +» 34 
e In kegs } and f-inch. (/ Discount 3percent. _g Ditto2}percent. h Netcash | 20000 Cameron’s Steam Coal 4 .. 39-§ 
in A é Discount 3 per cent. & Ditto 2¢ per cent. iNet cash. | 256 Caradon Copper Mine 94+» 1 
m Discount 1} percent. 2” ount 14 per cent, * For home use it is 32/. per ton. 256 Curadon snes je ecmpite aah. 7 

256 adon United ....-- 24 «- 

f [PROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS. ] 256 Gueaea Wh. Hooper.. 21 .. 12 

Inow, of all descriptions, remains very dull, and, unless demand improve, prices are | 1000 Carn Brea .-----++-- 15 +» 1029 
likely to be lower,—Corprer continues in fair request. 2048 Cascade....scsecessee Lee 8 

Tiv.—The bo oa for English = good, and stock is still low; in foreign very : hy ar ee Kvehos the de * 
little doing, aud prices almost nominal. 6 Cleveland.«.«++.+ +++ ee 

Tin-PLATES and Leap,—-There 1s not much doing in either. 512 Coatlithe Hill ..-..++. dee 2 

Speen is firmer, owing to the frost having set in at Hamburgh, with an My | 1900 Combmartin ....+.+. Thee 8 
small stock here. In the early part of the week, sules were made at 19/.; since then | 500 Comblawn .....:+..- 5S$-- 6 
19/7. 10s. has been paid; and although a small quantity might still be got ai this price, 128 Comfort ...essseeee 45 ++ 90 
he chief holders ask 207, ——- 256 pa ela aa te ie Sok EM 

Prices well as of other metals, are, in a great measure, nominal. 2560 Cook’s Kitchen «--i+. 4+. 2 

Te sce z ye ; 2048 Coombe Tin Mine «=.» de> 2 
000 Coombe Valley Quarry 
THE IRON TRADE. 

GLASGOW, Dec. 23.—The market for pig-iron still continues heavy, and prices droop- ton an Se se a 
ing. There have been some forced sales made, for immediate cash, and 45s. to 45s. 6d. 240 aad veel rade 5 
is all that it could command. The price for cash against bill of lading is without much 128 Draws 100 
change, and may be quoted at 47s. to 47s. 6d., for mixed Nos. boo Gaver Mine. . : 13 

MIN meeti 48 tmoor Consols -. ++ 

BIRMINGHAM, Dec. 23.—A ing of thé creditors of Messrs. Oakes and Jones, of 4 
the Ketley Works, near Kingswinford, and whose embarrassments have been already ad- B . ede ning omg ee . : " 
verted to, was held at Dee’s Royal Hotel to-day. Tle attendance of cr was nu- 7100 Derwent ereee 8).. ; 
merous. The liabilities of the concern (exclusive of debts secured by mortgage) were de- ye - a oh aes nage 
clared to be about 20,0007, There was an unanimous expression of good feeling for Messrs. 1024 froves Great “ss wa eee 
Oakes and Co., and of confidence in their honour and integrity ; and after the state of | i499 py) prod teat Consols.. se 
the affairs of the concern had been fully di —-it appearing that if time were given “186 thelen . pane aa fecal 
the debts might be discharged in full—it was resolved to accept an instalment of 6s. 8d. | 9565 Drake W * Tababek Wettig eat 
in the pound, payable in January, 1849, and further instalments of 3s. 8d. in the pound | | jo99 De ro by s a sagt salen 
every six months, until the debts are fully liquidated—thus finally winding up the affair | Den tam County Coal. a 1 
three years hence. Thé concern will hereafter be carried on under the inspection of — Ket Line sink Meine iN Soe 
Messrs. Charles Shaw, of Birmingham ; R. Smith, of Dudley; and Williamson, of the} 115 ta comer ene ga ae 
Potteries.—The adjourned meeting of creditors of the Oak Farm Estate, tohave been held | 99 ,, + ped Ys weds PRB aL tis 3h 
to-day, has been further adjourned until the 3d of January—it having been found im-| “; 1) oe > sat 9 ree = a 

ble to obtain a full mventory and valuation of the property complete enough to lay | 7). 5 oom saibmeial up 20 
re a meeting to-day.—The prospects of the fron trade in this district are now most 00 ee es mare ss os" 93 ae 
unsatisfactory. Lord Ward's agent has issued a circular, offering forzed pigs at 3 10s., | 100 ast elistian -.. ... 22 «- 40 


the nominal price fixed at the last quarter-day having been 5/.; it is proper to state, how- 
ever, that few sales were effected at this last figure. On Saturday last, pursuant to agree- 
ment, notice was given to the furnace-men, mill-men, and puddlers, and all labourer’s 
engaged in the fron trade of this district, of a reduction of wages equal to 20 per cent. 
Notice has also been given to the coal and stone getters of a reduction, in the case of the 
former of Is. per day, in the latter 9d. We have been informed that strong symptoms of 
dissatisfaction with this resolution have been displayed by the workmen, and it is ex- 
that a strike will be the consequence. Throughout the district the makers are 
rapidly contracting their operations, and as the circular above quoted shows, the price of 
iron has fallen considerably. Gloomy though the state of things is, there can be no doubt 
that the turn of the year will revive our staple trade, and place it in a still more healthy 
 aray than that which it has recently enjoyed. By February, pure rs must come 
nto the market, and the stocks being low, a general resumption of labour, at remunera- 
tive prices, will be the consequence.—- Birmingham Journol. 


DALRY.—The iron-works are again in full operation—the furnaces were in blast on 
Monday, having been only one week-suspended. The workmen are in full employment. 
Business here is very brisk. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
W. Westbrooke Squires, Paris, M.D., for a mode or modes of producing a vacuum, which 
modes or modes may be applied to pneumatic, hydraulic, and hydrostatic apparatus, and 
to machinery for obtaining motive power. f 
R. Wrighton, Lower Brooke-street, Grosvenor-square, Middlesex, gent., for improve- 
ments in apparatus to be applied for railway carriages and engines. 
C. A. F. Rochez, Paris, merchant, for certain improvements in treating zine ores, and 
in manufacturing oxide of zinc. ° 
H. S. Baker, Boston, U.S., America, for a certain new and useful improvements in 
steam-boiler furnaces. 
R. Baird, Dundee, Scotland, engineer, fur a new or an improved method of communi- 
cation between the guards, engine-drivers, and other servants in charge of carriages and 
wagguns on railways, and also between the passengers and engine-drivers and other ser- 
vants in charge of such trains. 
C. W. Siemens, Manchester, engineer, for improvements in engines to be worked by 
steam and other fluids. 
R. Stamp, Chelsea, hatter, for improvements in the manufacture of fabrics to be used 
for covering hats, caps, and bonnets, which fabrics may be used for other articles of wear- 
ng apparel.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
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CORNISH STEAM-ENGINES. 

The number of pumping-engines reported for the month of Nov. is 28—the quantity 
of coals consumed being 1783 tons, lifting, in the te, 17,000,000 tons of water 10 
fathoms high—the average duty ot the whole is, therefore, 53,000,000 Ibs. lifted 1 foot high 
by the consumption of : a bushe of coal.—The following have exceeded the average :— 












































zs : : 
:}3 5] Con- | Million Ibs, | Average 
g _ agg ‘B/sump. | lifted 1 foot | quantity 
Mines, Engines, ‘5 [pounds ° of coal; by consump. | of water 
S IS#6 8 lin bus. of | bush.coal per min. 
Wh. .. Western, 80-in.| 9°7 | 94,975| 150 | 36! 3000} 55-2 
Ditto .--. Robert’s 70-in, | 9-5 | 54,483| 108 |62/ 1680! 61-0 } 1002 
Great Work-. Leeds’s 60-inch] 9:0 | 47,020} 12°9°|7-3] 1818 }> 552 171 
Mines ,Taylor’s 85-iu. | 11-0 | 97,108) 15°5 |47| 9313 | 93-9 
tto «++. Cardoza’s90-in.| 9°0 | 98,468 13°7 |5°2| 2980) 581 
Ditto .... Eldon’s 30-inch| 9°0| 13,631| 16-0 |82| 507 |. 693 1113 
Ditto .... (Hocking’s 85-in| 10-0 | 99,093| 14-6 |55| 3956 599 
Bast Wh. Rose Penrose’s 70in.| 10°0 | 54,114| 196 |3-4| 1218 | 583 
Ditto «+ Michell’s 70 in.| 10-0 | 61,775| 14-4 |32| 1160, 66-1 } 480 
Wh.MaryCon.| ,,  68-in.| 866 | 29,261] 9:3 161! 1100! 586 258 
= 
= 


COAL MARKET, LONDON. 

PRICE OF COALS PER TON AT THE CLOSE OF THE MARKET. . 

MONDAY.—Adair’s Main 17—Davison’s West Hartley 18 6—Di Tanfield 15 6— 

‘ew Tanfield 16—Ord’s Redhe 17—Stewart’s Hartley 17 to 18 on Went W ate ‘ia 

Main 17 6—Wall’s End Clennell 18 9—Elm Park 20—Hedley 20 6—Hilda 20 3 

—Bell 21—Haswell 21 9-—-Lambton 21 9—Stewart’s 21 9— Whitwell 20 3— High Thorn- 
ley 18 6—Seymour Tees 20 9—Ships at market, 17—sold, 14. 

WEDNESDAY.—Adair’s Main 17 9—Hasting’s Hartley 20—-Stewart’s 


19-West Wylam 17 6 West Hartley 20. Bestley 18 6 to 
"3 


-Wall’s End Acorn Close 21 6—Heb 
—Hilda 21 6—~Belmont 22—Braddyli’s Hetton 22 6—Haswell 22 6—Hetton sa 6 -Gran 
aude. pga ee eva 2a —— 22 6—Sepping 18—Stewart’s 
—Richardson’s Tees 21— — — 
Pease 18 6.—Ships at market, 45; sold, 42. ” SIR ren AA Ae Weat 
FRIDAY —Hasting’s Hartley 21—Holywell Main 21—Stewart’s H. riley 18 6— " 
Bea bean eas a mae geaea e 
— ees _ 
fe ty rth 21—Derwentwater Hartley 20 9,—. 


GrotocicAL Worxs.—On F recent Pigiicetion having been made to the 


Government authorities by Sir Roderick urchison on the su - 
munication has been made with the Customs’ authorities by Pony ea a 
taries to the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury, stating that he has been 
@ommanded by their lordships to t the admission, duty free, of a number 
of copies of a geologicat work on the distant regions of the Petchora; and to 
desire those authorities would give the necessary directions for the delivery of 
#0 many copies of the work in question, duty free, as were intended for presen- 
tation to scientific societies. In pursuance of this communication, the requi- 
site directions have been co by the Customs’ authorities, in order that their 
lordships’ wishes may be duly complied with. ra 4 


Great Western Finances.—Thie borrowed mon 


the paid-up capital of this company; and, if they ca eee Ph emet. of 


italised that debt, it 


would receive a much less dividend than 8 cent, )} 
80 large a pro of loans, Nothing will satisty a : yi | ae 
shareholders, but a thorough revision of its financial condition by an impartial 


committee ofinvestigation. It ought not to be | 
propose so sevitiies 2 step.— Railway Record. a: “ens myers 
Exectrric TeLecraru.—Mr, Samuel Porter, of Harrow, a schoolmaster 
derable mechanical ingenuity, petitioned the last Parliament on this roe 
ct. | This petition is printed in the votes of 5th July last, He represents that, 
n 1825, he suggested to Government a method ous communica- 
Hon by means of electric wires in glass tubes (laid under the surface of the 
pads). He sets forth his communications with the erprea 
> 
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94 East Wheal Crofty-...280 -. 1 
256 East Wheal Fortune .. 2 -- 







Shares. Company. 


2000 Adelaide B oe 
6000 Barossa 


sete rene eeee 


Range ....... J +» 23 400 Princess Royal........ 34 .. 259 

2464 BurraBurra.......... 5». 110 | 10000 Royal Mining Company 4.. 1} 
436 Grand Junction ...... 15 .. 28 | 10000 Royal South Australian — .. 55 
*00000 Scottish Invest. Co.... 1... 1% 600 Victoria..........055. 2.6. 8B 
18 South Para ...«.....+. 15 «. 50 500 Wakefield s....-.-.008 B2.. 8 





7% 


Shares. 
1000 Poonawurta.........+. 






















256 Wheal Blencowe .... 8... 8 
















SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SHARE MARKET. 
Paid. Price. 


Company. 


*,* We should feel greatly obliged by ayents, or others interested, furnishing us with 
such corrections for our Share List as we may not have received through our usual 
channels of information—our object being, to present as accurate a list of prices ascan 
be oblained—to procure which, we solicit the aid of correspondents in general. 








MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 








Shares. Companies. 


1,080 Auction Mart ........ 


— City Bonds (Navigétion) ..... 
1,800 Corn Exchan sa nol ate 
5,000 Droitwich Patent Sal 
2,700 Equitable Reve: deseces 
General Reversionary Interest . 


bow veewees 


Hudson’s Bay Stock ...... 


“— London Reversionary 


10,000 Mi 
20,000 New B 


Pier 
and South American . 


Ae eee ee eenee 





in 1887, and 1838, and the tel erected in 1837, by wires fro: 
he steeple of Notre Dame, at Munich. also invented met ish 
universal almanack, and a weather obwervator.— Ibid. oe eee 






WD 0d ch bo vcersnes 
10,000 Van Diemen’s Land 


10,000 Assam Tea Company --........ 


11,600 Peninsular and hac ones 
= Oriental Steam 


FOE ee meee ee ee eee ee te nane 


10,000 Australian Agricultural .......... 
000 A Tr 





eeeeeee 
eeeeeee 
eee ew ee 
see teee 


ett eee 


* 0,000 General Steam Navigation.. .........+ 
2,100 Hungerford Market ...............- 
1,500 London Commercial Sale R 


Fete ee twee ee eree 


eee eee re eT eT ere ey 
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Paid. —_—dDiw. Pp. cent. Price. 
bas BBD os ov ee ee ee bees corn ES 
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seen wees te enews 


10... .sccee 230 240 
Ipecccssc. 81 38 
dn cach snes, a a 
10 .....5.. 196 

are ea wens ae 
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1 en 256 Wheal Bucketts «-.... 20. 5 
an ee wh, Bough Tor mn * cto 256 Whieal Calstock ...... 3... 4 
— EastofScotlend Iron Co. 23-- inne be = Se 4 nef 8 | 
123 Enst jVheal Seton -.-. 14 +. 15 198 WI 1 Cou: soe..90 te Sige 
256 Elborough........-... 1h. 2 ‘heal Courtenay .+-+. — +. 20 
256 Exmoor Wh. Eliza.--- 3$-- 6 co a ao Vela sont te HS a 

9 WV, , RO ee se ce veee - é 
400 ee natin a - ta 256 Wheal Fortescue «-+» G-- 5 
20000 Galvanised Iron Co. «» 10.» 9% in co Fertens Console ah. 6h 
10000 Gen.Mining Co.for lrel, 2+. 1 toh tout Bees Beene 
2048 Georgia Tin Mines«--- 1}-- 19 198 Wien SAREO # 
256 Gonamena «.+----++- Sige. 45 ‘lieal Harriet 45.. 50 
128 Goonvren ....++-ss005 4 Ld 256 Wheal Jane....-.+.++ 21 .. 15 
2444Grambler & St. Aubyn — - 10 256 Wheal Louisa -. .. ,--- 8t pam 
100 Great Consols. .-----1000.. 400 112 Wheal Margaret bc ccee 49 co 250 
256 Great Callestick Moors 22.- 25 512 Wheal Mary Ann..-- 5 +. 18 
2560 Great Michell Consols 14.. 3% | 256 Wheal Mary Consols.. 38 .. 25 
256 Great Resugga Muor-- 7... 10 210 Wheal Prospect .-+--- 4 ++ 7 
512 Gt.Wh.Rough Tor Con. 13§.. 25 120 Wheal Reeth ..-.+.+. 27 -. .80 
100 Grogwinion «...-.+.+5 5 +. — 128 Wheal Rose.....++.» 60 .. 45 
256 Gwinear Consols-..-.. 7 +. 20 2048 Wheal Samson..--.-.. $+» 20 
1000 HarrowbarrowVid Mine 84... 2 99 Wheal Setdn. +-.... oo214 432100 
6000 Heignston Down Con.. 3.. 2 256 Wheal Sisters ....-.- 29§.. 20 
256 Herodscombe ...-+--+ 4 $+. 4¢ 256 Wheal Sophia »..-+-++ 5 +. 10 
256 Herodsfoot .. - 6 183 128 Wheal Spearne ...... 10 .. 75 
10000 Hibernian 12}. 12 128 Wheal St. Ann --.--. 9 g 
239 Hobb’s Hill... ive i 3 260 Wheal Trelawney «.-.. 7§-. 95 
1000 Holimbush «.+--++-+. 19 «. Tl 256 Wh.Tremaine(St.Ervan) 44.. 20 
827 Kirkeudbrightshire.... 53... 6 256 Wheal Tremayne .-... 35 +. 25 
2048 Lamherooe Wh. Maria ll .. 4 128 Wheal Trew....-- 20... 2) 
128 Lelant Consols ....-.. 90 .. 60 256 Wheal Trevenna .-...- 3.. 4 
160 Levant «+ -+seee ee eeee — 90 92 Wheal Tryphena.....-140 .. 265 
1000 Lewis «...+-seceseee 15 «e 86h 128 Whieal Venland ...... 18$-. 4 
1000 Llwyn Malees .....--. 5 -* —- 256 Wheal Vlow(Perranz.) @.-- 
3600 Liynvilron ....-«+.+. 50 -. 50 184 Wheal Vyvyan-.. .... -— +. 60 
256 Lostwithiel Consols .-- 15 .. 15 256 Wheal Williams... .. 6 12 
6000 Murke Valley ...----- 10 .. 3 
ane Mendip Hills .....-+. 24... 1% ~ 
Merionethshire Slate “ 
& Slate Slab Co. .. } 1h.. 2 FOREIGN MINES. 
20000 Mining Co. of Ireland 7... 64 5000 Alten Mining Company 14}-- 34 
256 New East Crowndale-. 3§.- 3} | 15000 Asturian Mining Co... 11 -- 5% 
128 North Fowey Consois., 30 .- 30 | 20000 Australian ......-.-. 22+. 39 
100 North Pool ......+5+. 45. 370 10000 Anglo-Mexican Co.-.-100 .- 2 
70 North Roskear «--.-- 10g.- 310 12374 Ditto Subseription .... 25». 2% 
256 North Wh.Abraham.. 1.» 1 3000 Bolanos ..+++. eeee++15O «- Bf 
262 North Wh. Leisure .. 14-- 2 2000 Ditto Scrip ....sesee. 15 +s 3 
128 North Wh. Providence 23.. 3 12000 Brazilian Imperial 3... 5 
15000 Northern Coal Co. +... 23 . 2 10000 Cobre Copper Co. « 40... 18 
128 Pur Consols....-++++.900 .. 1000 8500 Colombian Co. regis... 55 1 
4000 Pennant ..-..--+-++++ If. 23 5000 Ditto Scrip ....-...+. 5 
100 Penrhiw «...-es+-0+. B04. 65 5000 Copiupo Mining Co.... 14 .. 24 
1280 Perran St. George Un. 13..-, 20 10000 General Mining Ass’n. 20 . 13-14 
128 Perran Wh. Virgin..-- 9§-. 15 5000 Kinzigthal Mining Ass. 2.. 24 
512 Plymouth Wh. Yeoland 4}.. 25 20051 Mexican Company..-. 59 .. — 
256 Polsaith Consols..---- 4$+- 7 2000 Mexican &SouthAmer. 7... 1f 
112 Providence Mines .---. 35». 45 5000 pope ed hag + 30. 6 
10000 Rhymmeylron. «..--. 50 .. 20 .del Monte, regis. 
106000 Ditto New bbe vesiooe 1 Bive! 1168 29320 { Ditto unregistered } 283-- It 
256 Rose Consols --«-+++- Wee 2 Ditto Red Debentures — .. 10 
1000 Rosewall Ilill ...-+-+. Lee 5 Ditto Black ditto .... — .. 
256 Rosewarva Mines ....- — «- 12 Ditto Loan Notes ....150 .. 60 
— Shotts IronCompany.. 50 .. 55 7000 Royal Santiago .-.... 10 .. 6 
2500 Silver Valley «-.--+-. 5 @ 2000 Pachuca Mines ...... 4.. 4} 
1100 South Doleoath ...... 3 +. 2% [11000 St. John del Rey .... 15 .. 6} 
128 South Caradon ....+. 10 +. 450 43174 United Mexican .-.Ay. 28}.. 13-2 


Paid. Price 
— ++ 98-10 


Norru axp Sours 


will resume payment of 1ts notes on Monday, the 3d of Jan. next, 








































BRITISH i > 
MINES—continued. office in Liv and at all its branches, and in London. The liabilities of 
Shares. Company. Paid. Price, } the bank have been reduced to 208,000U. since the date of its stoppage, and it is 
SS a . Wh. Ann & : 25 | confidently expected, that soon recommence business in full. 
256 — ~ on aap “3 a res > MARBLE QuARRyY, NEAR A marble quarry has been 
256 South Treawney ssf. 20... 8g | opened in Maremma, about 35 miles from Legions. ‘The quarry appears to 
128 South Yeoland ". .... 16§-. 20 | have been worked in ancient times, possibly by the Etrurians; and some chisels 
ies South Whoa! Basent »- 110 ++ 90 and picks have been found there, which closely resemble those now in use. 
a — = jm “el sagt: mn Mr. Powers, the American sculptor, thus speaks of it in a private letter :—“I 
256 South Wh, moa I 5 | intend to make the statue of Mr. Calhoun out of this marble, and it-will, per- 
1000 South Wh: f 2g.. 2 | aps, be the first full-sized statue made of it in 2000 years.) 1 am now 
256 South Wheal Rose-... 114.. 1 a bust of Wasbin, n from this marble somewhat larger than life, by way 
256 South Wh. Sophia-... 4... 4} | an experiment. It is nearly blocked out, and 1 am satisfied already, that the 
be ~ Southern&Western,Irish 2 .. 4 effect will be all that could be wished, Ivis singular that the owner of the q 
son p cere md bs bs oe - is a Greek, who has found the marble, snpposed to be peculiar to his own coun- 
94 St. Ives pron ag “ssc. —~ 2. 820 | @ > herein Tuscany. He can afford this marble for le#s than one-half the 
128 St. Michael Penkivel.. 5 .. 103 | Price of Carrara, on account of the great ease and small expense of excavating 
1000 Stray Park «.....+ «. - 20-2 | and taking it to the sea-shore. The marbie has a ricli warm colour, so desira- 
9600 Tamar Consols ----- 3.-- 4 | ble iu statues and busts, and it is most beautifal in columns, mantle-pieces, and 
= af Consols .-...... ‘ * St the like. The grain is coarse, like the Parian, but it works smoothly and takes 
1000 Tin Vale...+ssss-s-se- 2s. g | & High polish.”—The Builder. 
128 ‘Tokenbury secececerel4Bhee 10 Se a 
econ Seaeieninieinae. i. Ola Stannavies gf Cornwall—En the Vice-Warven’s Court. 
2000 ‘Trenance ++++.++-+0++ 2 +. 50 P URSUANT to a DECREE of the VICE-WARDEN’S 
96 ‘Tresaveun +++++-+++- 10 +» 250 COURT, made in the cause of HODGE v. KIRKMAN, the CREDITORS, in re- 
120 Trethellan «...----. 5. 16 spect of ALVIGGAN MINE, in the several parishes of St. Stephens, in Branwell, and St. 
120 ‘Treviskey and Barrier 130 -- 130 | Hewan, within the said Stannaries, are, on or before the 5th day of January next, to come 
TYEVEAN ..++ ++ ++ ++ +++ ig... 20 in and PROVE their DEBTS before the Registrar of the said Court, at his office, in 
a ustie., tee en . = Tere ot in default thereof, they will be excluded the said Decree. 3 
- . . ° R ,, fice, ‘ 4 z, : bia 
256 Wellington Mines ihc Se egistrar’s O; Truro, Dec, 23, 184 4 ¢ 
128 West Basset........-. 45 .. 30 acim ig Eales cor op ale oT eee 
256 West Caradon.. +20 .. 140 JOINT-STOCK BANKS. 
128 West Cargoll .... 2 12 a civccllone 
512 West Fowey Consols.. 40 .. 15 Shares. Companies. Paid. Div. p. cent. Price 
od gitar. iz vy an 22,500 Australasia .........0eeseeeee £3 
. SO o> 21-2) oes ae 20,000 British North American ......i+..... on Aide 
x, WestofScotland IronCo.210.. 210 20,000 Colonial ...........0ees0eeee . 6 
120 West Trethellan ...... 78 — Commercial of London ........... - 8 
256 West United Hills .... Gj.. 1 4,000 Ionian State ....@. + ...... pigs 
Bade Want Wisttigndship»- 9 +» 12, | 60,000 London Joint-Stock  ...... e:. 
2560 West WI hace 2h. % 30,000 London and Westminster ............ @.. 
3560 Wank Whecpnes tor 24: LF | 10,000 National Provincial of England ....... 5. 
Og ee tee eter peall 20,000 National of Ireland.........++.+..000 5 
Sau 7 eal Shep - att hd a 20,000 Provincial of Ireland ..........+.+5s. — 
256 West Wheal Tolgus .. 21}.. 5 4,000 Ditto NOw s..cssececececescvene e: 
256 West Wheal Treasury 19 -. 10 | 90'990 Union of Australia ..........scscccce 6st ae 
= oem Pm gah a gh TRF ARM9O Dib, A sono a anne vosdeica dnantece © iviveeed MRCS 
TIS we te were . ‘ 
1000 Wheal Agar.......... — 10 60,000 Union of London........+-ses0%+ ss GS adoine * OE 
256 Wheal Albert +....... 10... 8 
128 Wheal Acland.. 3. 8 GAS-LIGHT AND COKE COMPANIES. 
256 Wheal Allen ......... 2.6. 5 pt mn Re 
237 Wheal Anderton...... 18 .. 25 Shares. Companies. Paid. Div. p. cent, Price 
128 Wheal Ann.....-..+. — .- 50% Dh (LOUdON).. .< sce cecscececcee S18 
512 Wheal Ann, Bridford.. 1 .. 2 ee} ee en sal be of 0 coon et og . Fi 
512 Wheal Anna Maria.... —.. 5 1,000 City of London...... +s... 00000. 
1024 Wheal Ash ........+6 4$.. 8 1,000. Ditto NeW .cccccescocececcce 
120 Wheal Bal ...+-+-+++. d+. 20 4,000 Equitable ..........04 os 
2560 Wheal Barbara ....... 14+. 4-5 10,000 European .........c0ccecocecscecece 
256 Wheal Benny ......-. 10$-. 6 12,009 Gas-Light and Coke Chartered Co..... 


6,000 Ditto New Ching cc sd abiccogees pace 
9,000 General United Gas-Light Company .. 
$0,000: Temporal sec ob 0.b0004¢00g0.00 060000 
46,4001. Ditto Debentures . 
8,000 Imperial Continental . 
7,000 Ditto New ......... 
54,5007. Ditto Debentures ..... 
2,000 Independent ............. 


























3,000 London ...........200005 ; 50. 
3,000. DIM dims beecn Se 05's Wie odds 0 BD ccccvcce BW ccsccces 48 
9,000 Phoenix, or South London ...... AB codecs % ecv cede? OB 
7,000 RRAGCIET «00 si: 29 00 69 00 do.snve © BO coven, ce 8. cr gccene SO 
4,000 South Metropolitan .......ssseceseee 25 sececece Geereeeee Bl 32 
* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are dividend per share. 
LEAD ORES. 

Sold at Aberystwith. 

Mines. Tons. Amount. Purchasers. 
Frongoeh «---sececcescccesesees GH seseceee £910 G ..++ Sims & Co. 
Datvan «2+. cecccececeseceesccss 42 socccess 16 1 O «+. B. Somers. 

Sold in London. 
Cubert «. +--+. s0e6 + 20 ..se++ee £9 11 O .... Walker, Parker, & Co. 
BLACK TIN. 
. ines. Tons. Price per ton. Purchasers. 
Wheal Anderton...-+.++++++ 2¢ «+++++++ £38 10 0 .. Calenieck Smelting Co. 
Gitto ce eevee see QE «-eeaees 37.12 6 .. Williams and Co. 
GittO eee cereeeenene Lae 26 10 0 -- Calenick Smelting Co. 


COPPER CRES. 
Sampled Dec. 1, and Sold at Andrew’s Hotel, Redruth, Dec, 23, 1847. 











Mines. Tons. Price. Mines. Tons, at 
Devon Gt. Cons. ? ,. * Tresavean....e.+- OL see 13 6 
Wh. Josiah ® J ize roth 16 6 dito == 8B. 
ditto 110 « 6 9 6 ditto 59 «ws 29 6 
ditto 95 970 West Caradon...- 92 «-- 6 0 0 
ditto 89 810 6 ditto 57 «eee G6 2 G6 
ditto 78 6 60 ditto 56 «ees 617 0 
ditto 76 «+ 7 3 6 ditto 48 we 40 6 
riitto 65 .. 70 6 ditto 46 + 10 8 6 
ditto 40 ... 6 8 6 Marke Valley «..-110 «4. 218 6 
ditto 3S «+ 6 6 6 ditto 100 ««- 3 3 6 
ditto 2 «se G1 G ditto 56 -...5 210 0 
Wh. Maria ...--.126 «.... 6 7 0 ditto 27 «*-- 3 0 86 
ditto 21. 515 0 Fowey Consols.--» 99 +.» 515 6 
ditto 116... 6 8 O ditto 90 «.. 6 8 OU 
ditto 70 «se. (8 3 0 ditto 87 «+ 6 8 O 
ditto 14 ws 2 6 6 Wh. Friendship ...103. +... 9 2 6 
Wh. Fanny «...+-104 «+. & 9 O ditto 100 «+. 617 6 
ditto G64 --.. 6 2 0 ditto 47 «see 4123 0 
ditto 24 618 0 Bedford United ...123 ««.-5 914 0 
ditto 18 490 West Wh. Jewel.. 65 «.-- 3 5 6 
Wh. Anna Maria.. 47 414 6 ditto 44 ws. 310 6 
‘ditto 42 314.0 Holmbush ....-+.. 86 «.-- 56 2 0 
ditto 15 43 6 Wh, Gorland ..... 24 «.. 415 0 
Tresavean.-+++++. 98 3 6 6 Ting Tang--...06. 5 ee 11S 6& 


TOTAL PRODUCE. 














Devon Gt. Cons. Fowey Consols..-. 276 6 
Wh. Josiah -..- Wh. Friendship .. 250 6 
Wh Fanny .- 1500 ..-.£9715 11 0] Bedford United... 123 0 
Wh. Maria ..-.- West Wh. Jewel.. 109 6 
Wh. Anna Maria | Holmbush........ 86 eo 
Tresavean ..-.---- 331 «... 1744 2 6| Wh. Gorland..... 24 0 
West Caradon...- 299 ...- 1957. 9 6} Ting Tang ....... 5 6 
Marke Valley ..-- 293... 860 5 0 
Average Stundard..-...++-.£ 90 5 0] Average Produce .++.sssse+eeeeees OF 


Average Price per ton ...+++++s..+ sees £6 1 0 
Quantity of Ore .........++.+. 3296 tons. | Quantity of Fine Copper, 321 tons 9 ewts. 
Amount of Money «... 6.+.+. 00+. 4... £19,948 1 0 













LAST SALE.—Average Standard.....-£ 22 9 0.—Average Produce...... 9% 
COMPANIES BY WHOM THE ORES WERE PURCHASED. 
Tons. Amount. 
Mines Royal «-cteecscecereccccseceecescess GB vecnce 3 6 
English Copper Company «+s. .-ses++ seeseses 406 secnee 147012 6 
Vivian and Sons+s ceeecececececcccccccecsecs O55 5344 8 0 
Freeman and Co. «...+.+.+ +» 246 1499 1 6 
P. Grenfell and Sons ....... covese 261 1631 15 6 
s Crown per Company ... cesedcdescce “APs 397 14 0 
Sims, aay on and Co. ... aseenss  O2 1958 13 0 
Williams, Foster, and Co... + scenes 1085 7343 13 «0 
Total tom8..++ceesescacecevecesess 3296 19,948 1 0 
Copper ores for sale on Thursday next, at Andrew’s Hotel, Redruth.—Mines and Par- 
ceis.— United Mines 1449—Par Consols 414—South Caradon 377— ws 217—Tre- 
leigh Consols 155— Wheal Comfort 88—West Trethellan 54—Wheal Mary Consols 50— 
South Tolgus 50—Wheal Brewer 47—United Downs 19—North Downs 15 


Copper ores for sale on Thursday week, at Andrew's Hotel, Redruth.—Mines and Par- 
cels.—North Roskear 804—. Mines 676—Tincroft 426—South Wheal Francis 
345—Fowey Consols 3!9—Wheal Seton 314—Wheal Chance 171—Wheal Bucketts 105— 
Wheal Harriet 79 —South Wheal Basset 54—Great Michell Consols 52—Lanivet Conso’s 
41—Wheal Henry 31—Cook’s Kitchen 27.—Totu), 3444 tons, 


.—On Monday last, at West Bromwich, Mr. Dabbs was 28- 
taken, to the of 





Remarkable Mining Fatality. 
cending the shaft of an exhausted coal mine 
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oe : : PEA 
Also, to aveld trouble, Post-Ovrice Oapssshould 
, Bauuom Maxam, as acting for the proptietars 
*,* We should feel obliged to all 
meetings, of 
seas eneunedlign thas ehp uty apenas in the Journal with 
lay as perrrey 
Che Citle Page and Enver, 
For the past year’s Volume, wil! be given with next Satutday’s Journal. 
“ W.” (Leeds).—You had better give the order to your bookseller, who will supply it re- 





ca fr or adventurers, to forward particu- 
mines with which they may be connected, on the 
as little de- 


gularly: 
Licitrnovses.—We have received a second Ctnalipanpeatti from Mr. G. Shepherd, C.E., 


in which he proposes to increase the diameter cylinder, in proportion to the depth 
of the sands. . 

We mast impress upon our correspondents, the of invariably furnishing us with 
their names and addresses; not that their communications should, consequently, be 


noticed, but as am earnest to us of their good faith. 
The Mrxixa Jovanat is pudlished at about Eleven o'clock on Saturday morning, at the 
office, 26, Fleet-street, and can be obtained, before Twelve, of all news agents, at the 


Royal other parts of 


Glossary of Mining Cerms. @ 
In the month of January next, we intend publishing, as a Supplement, aw Entm®r Gios- 
SARY OF P.INGLISH AND ForticN Miniva Texms.—Subscribers and others wishing for 


copies of the Number, had better forward their orders, through their agents, to pre- 
vent disappointment: the charge for the Journal and Supplement will be Sixpence. 
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We are at length arrived at the last days of the calender. A 
few falling sands more, and the year 1847 will, with all its suffer- 
ings and its‘enjoyments, have rolled ver into the unfathomable gulf 
behind us, . It were for a thousand reasons to be desired that the 
long enumeration of errors and intirmities which’ are chargeable 
upon us, as a civilised and Christian community, could be rolled 
over into the same abyss, and, with their consequences and their 
memory, be for ever obliterated from the annals of the age. He 
would be a bold man who should attempt to write the history of 
the period. An unparalleled famine, a cloud of commercial failures, 
and a double pestilence, are some of the chief figures which sweep 
along the dramatic scene of his narrative. Our hope and trust is, 
that as we have nearly done with the year, so have we also nearly 
done with these adversities ; but, if not, that we may truly learn the 
invaluable lessons which are frequently taught in that school: the 
peasantry of Ireland, for instance, that nothing cau compensate for 
a want of persevering personal industry—that unless they will 
bring amongst them once more in its fullness the desolation from 
which they are not yet perfectly released, they must look incom- 
parably less to politics or legislation than to the sweat of their brow 
for the improvement and amelioration of their circumstances. The 
merchants of England also will, we have no doubt, learn the dan- 
ger of pressing trade beyond its just limits, and of multiplying the 
risks which are necessarily incidental to foreign commerce. 

As to the class of alurmists, and that portion of the daily press 
which has wilfully and wantonly written up a panic, all hope of the 
conversion of this description of offenders is exceedingly faint, see- 
ing they have so well succeeded in their efforts, and their appetite 
is rewhetted for that species of banquet; but it is to be expected 
that the reflecting portions of society will not again be made drunk 
by such stimulants, seeing to what an extent it has enlarged their losses 
and deepened their misfortane. Indeed, in a short time, we may 
be rather gainers, than otherwise, by the things we have endured. 
There never was a picture painted yet that had no lights and relief 
falling somewhere upon its dark masses; and, to us, the embarrass- 
ments we have encountered will not have been wholly unbeneficial, 
if, as we emerge out of them, we can certify each other that sweet 
are the uses of adversity. Looking, as well as we are able, to our 
commercial interests, in all their extent and variety, we see no rea- 
son to doubt that we shall enter upon the business of the new year 
in sounder circumstances, and governed by sounder principles of 
trade, than have attended us throughout a large portion of the year 
now expiring. This, we think, is perfectly true, as a general state- 
ment, and is true, more particularly, in reference to our mining un- 
dertakings—which, we are free to say, from the more business-like 
management of the mines themselves, and from the more defined 
responsibility of the shareholders, have never been in a state more 
satisfactory to those having an interest in their suecess. 

















It at all times gives us great pleasure to be able to record that 
success has followed mining enterprise, attended, as it invariably 
is, with some risk on the chances of having hit upon a good sett; 
still in the generality of cases’ the principles of success may be 
traced to the exertions, attention, anda well-directed spirit of eco- 
nomy evinced by the directors. We have, in our columns of to-day, 
a report of the usual quarterly meeting of the shareholders in the 
Callington Mines, from which it will be seen that they are ina 
highly prosperous state; that the Kelly Bray Mine—a sett added 
subsequently to the establishment of the Callington Company—had 
turned out most prosperous, having already 6000/. worth of ore in 
sight, with every prospect of the lode holding good in length and 
depth. The reports of the directors and agent (Capt. Puruies), 
and the state of the accounts, gave great satisfaction to those pre- 
sent, and the meeting broke up, in the full expectation of a 20s. di- 
vidend at the next quarterly meeting, which will make the seventh 
paid the adventurers. 








The judgment given recently in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in 
the cause “ Curgsine v. Fuicut,” is one with which we must take 
the liberty of saying, we are not satisfied. It was a suit to compel 
the performance of a contract, as to the purchase of some shares in 
mines, situated in the principality of Wales and in the county of 
Cornwall; and the dispute arises on a question of title—the vender 
relying on the registration of his name with the names of the other 
adventurers, and also on the uniform reception in all the Stannary 
Courts, and in the Superior Courts of Westminster, of such regis- 
tration as sufficient proof of title. The defendant, on the other hand, 
alleges that such registration in the cost-books is only good as show- 
ing the relative rights of the adventurers as between themselves, and 
is no evidence to the purchaser of the right of an individual share- 
holder to sell, as he may have forfeited his right to the registered 
shares, or the whole mine may be working on trespass, and not on 
covenant. In this view of the defective nature of the title the Vice- 
Chancellor Wicram concurred, and gives judgment for the defend- 
ant. We deprecate this decision, because it introduces a new, and 
‘ am unnecessary, element into the law of the case, and distarbs the 

ancient and ve equity between the parties. Upon such 
evidence of title, as the cost-book supplies, the whole ‘mining vro- 
perty of E has been changing Lands for generations. If upon 
the sa a single share (for if the new decision is law as to 100 
shares, ris law as to one), the transfer must be encumbered with 
@ retrospective examination of title as to shares, and of tenure as to 
the mine, much will be done to take away the marketable character 

mining property. In this’ the Court of Chai 


neery ste 
Sader mg defendant Boge, the 


not exhibit the customary title; but the vendee, under a new in- 
spiration, or not relishing the terms of his contract, asks for a title 





‘nion—first, from the practice of dividing the entire profits every 


‘combination of the smelters, would preveit them disposing of either 


| &c. » The shareholders would do well to make 


which the seller canuot give, nor could be justly called upon to give ; 
for the purchaser could have no claim toa title which was unknown 
to the subject matter of the sale. He tears the contract In pieces, 
because he cannot get with the shares a title which is alien to them, 
and the Court of sanetions this. duplicity ! ‘ 
re . 

We have given, im another column, a report by R. Puizzres, Esqv 
F.R.S., F.G.S.,.the respected curator of the nm of Economic 
Geology, Craig’s-court, on the experiments now making at Swan- 
sea, on Mr. Banxart’s new process for the reduction of copper ores, 
This document is of immense im ce to the copper mining in- 
terest, and credit is due to the executive of the Cobre Copper 
Company for the enterprise and liberality they have evinced, ia 
being the first to offer aid to the patentee, to enable him to prove, 
by a large scale of working, whether the previous experiments on 
which his patent was founded, were based on sound scientifie prin- 
ciples, and whether they could be carried out in practice with fa- 
cility and economy. This, the repo: t of Mr. Pausars (and a more 
impartial agent could not have been selected), and all the experiments 
which have hitherto been made, mostfally confirms; and it now re- 
mains to be seen whether the wealthy capitalists and large body of 
less opulent miné adventurers, who have long complained of the ar- 
bitrary nature.of the present system of disposing of their ores, the 
variableness of the standard, without any assigned or apparent cause 
or reason, and the complete control which the smelters have over 
the copper market-of the world, will emancipate themselves from 
their thraldom, and’ throw open a trade which would be of such 
incalenlable benefit to themselves, and of such great advantage to 
society at large. ‘ 

In aletter, which we published in the Mininc Journat of the 25th 
of Sept. last, Mr. Banxart expresses his fears, that “ the hope of 
Corn wallemancipating ‘itself from her present-trammels of depend- 
eneé, would not be realised,” and assigns, as his reason.for. this opi- 





two months, without ay reserve of capital to enable them to erect 
the necessary works,; and, second, from the apprehension, that the 


ore or copper, asa punishment for their temerity, in setting so 
powerful a body at defiance. It is really incredible, thata great 
commercial body should coincide in the utterance of such sentiments, 
more especially when the establishment of Mr. Banxarr’s process 
would not cost.more than a mere fraction of one of the capitals sunk 
in the buildings and machinery of one of the present smelters. ‘The 
advantages to be obtained are enormous—the refuse matter alone, 
at the lowest estimate, will more than pay all the expenses of re- 
duction; 174 cwts. of iron being employed for the precipitation of 
copper from its solution, gives, as will be seen by the repért, five 
times its weight of sulphate of iron, or green vitriol—an article 
likely to come into most extensive use as a disintectient. ‘Lhe oxide 
of iron remaining in the refuse, amounting to 46 per cent. down- 
wards, can be smelted with facility ; and, by this process, the cop- 
per in the ore, given by analysis, is, on reduction on a large scale, 
only minus 0°62 per cent. Here, then, the mine adventurer would 
not only reduce his ores into metallic copper, at a cost for coal and 
labour, averaging, according to circumstances, from 1/. 15s. 2d. to 
16s.; but even this cost is covered by the merchantable materials 
produced. The Cobre Company have nobly pioneered the way, 
and we hope and think, that on’the attainment of complete success, 
the whole body of adventurers in the mines of Cornwall and Devon 
will, for their own sakes, follow the example. 





Most of our readers are aware that, about three years since, an 
expedition, under the command of Capt. Sir Jonny Fray, left 
England on a voyage of discovery within the Arcticcirele; its bu- 
siness in those high latitudes was to settle, if possible, some geogra- 
phical doubts which existed, to prosecute some scientific investiga- 
tions, and to find an outlet, through the frozen seas of that region, 
into the North Pacific-Ocean—in fact, to run into the sea which 
washes the back of the great American Contiuent, throngh the long- 
searched-for North-western passage. ‘The ships were well found 
in every requisite and corvenient provision for accomplishing the | 
objeets. designed—manned with picked men, and led by officers of 
the first rank in their profession, for skill, temper, and experience 
—the whole under the direction of a commander of consummate 
abilities, and especially of that class of qualifications, which were 
called for by the exigencies of such a service. 

The time has now expired, at which the expedition should have 
returned successful or unsuccessful; aud the anxieties of the Go- 
vernment are naturally awakeneil as to the present circumstances 
of the adventurers.- Three expeditions are, therefore, planned—two 
to proceed in the spring to the north-eastern shore of the American 
continent, and one to take the ronte through Canada, in the hope 
that, in some of the parallels from 70° to’80° north, they may hear 
of the gallant navigators; and her Masesty’s vessel, Plover, is get- 
ting ready by the first day of the new year to proceed to Behring’s 
Straits, in the hope of finding the expedition struggling to that point 
in its passage to the Pacific. This voyage round the Horn, and up 
to 72° north, and about 150° west longitude, is one of extraordinary 
length—it is nearly equal to the circumnavigation of the globe; 
and, barriag the accidents inseparable from such a variety of cli- 
mates, and such a length of stormy sea, may be completed in the + 
early summer, or by the end of June next ensuing. The interest 
which the publie will naturally take in the fate of the first expedi- 
tion, as well as in those which are going out to the rescue or relief 
ot it, is our apology for this brief notice of a series of events. not lying 
within the ordinary circle of our observations. 








In our Number of 22d May last, we briefly alluded to the subject 
of dispute between the North British Australasian Company and 
Messrs. Warraker and Heats, ag to the grant made by the late 
governor to the latter gentlemen, between high and low- water mark, 
on the Island of Kawaw. We have frequently been applied to for 
information on the position and prospects of this company, and we 
have also heard numerous complaints, by shareholders and brokers, 
as to the refusal of the directors to lay before them any particulars 
on this subject. We, therefore, consider it our duty to give our 
readers, and particularly those interested, all the facts that we can 
collect; and we would refer them to an article in another column, 
for the correctness of which we can vouch. It will be observed, as 
we formerly announced, that the Supreme Court in the colony an- 
nulled the grant between high and low-water mark to Messrs. W nrra- 
xer and Company, thereby apparently giving the North British Com- 
pany full possession of the island. But the question has been ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council in this country ; and, whatever may be 
the result of that particular case, the Aberdeen Company are 
great danger of losing their own claim to the Island of Kawaw it- 
self. We eannot approve of the course being adopted by the Colo- 
nial Office as to the New Zealand land claims—many apparently bond 
Jide transactions having been already upset by direction of the Crown. 

We find that the grant, or purchase, of Kawaw is particularly al- 
luded to in several of the late dispatches of the Governor the 
Colonial Secretary. In a Parliamentary Blue Book, published this 
month, the Governor, Capt. Grex, remarks in a dispatch—* There 
is no doubt the island was illegally granted, and that it will be ne- 
cessary for him to take immediate ‘steps in reference to these dis- 


e made to the Supreme Court, to order such 
emselves 
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pets ;” and again—“ That he shall direct that an shoukl 
to be annulled,” 
acquainted 





‘with all the particalars of this subject, as it very materially affects 


the value of the company’ ‘will find much cor- 
udence on the subject of the land claims in New Zealand, in 

which theirisland fs often alluded to as que for inquiry, and included 

among those in reference to whieh } ave to be taken by the 

Crown, in several blue books lately pu i. sae 
' —_—_____——— 

The question of the charge for the supply of gas is now become 
one of great interest, partly from the enormous amount by 
the London compapies, as compared with our large manu ing 
towns, totally incommensurate with the cost of coals im the north, 
and the price delivered in Londoy. In our iast week’s Journal, we 
gave a notification of communications between the gas companies 
and the Government, ona proposed tax of 1s. per 1000 cubic feet 
of carburetted hyd . We certainty think nothing can be more 
fair than,a tax on these wealthy companies, who, at present, in 
their collective capacity, subscribe nothing to the expenses of the 
State. We are no advocates for anything like excessive direct 
taxation on any article of manutacture, as always tending to limit 
the demand; but, when we see so excessive a surplus profit as 
457,500, among fourteen gas companies, after payment of the 
proposed duty, and seeing there is not a great interest but what is 
heavily taxed by imposts, in addition to the Income-tax, we think 
sueh a tax would be but doing justice to the rest of the community. 
It will, probably, be urged that, in this statement, there is no allow- 
ance for wear and tear, casualties, and reconstruction of works; but, 
if we understand the matter right, this are profit is a reserve 
fund, after payment of the usual dividends, and adequate for all 
extraordinary expenses which may oecur. That there is something 
rather more than usually lucrative in the manefacture and sale of 
gas may be inferred from the fact, that the companies’ meetings are 
always kept close, and no reporters admitted, who would tell a few 


“secrets of the prison-house.” We trnst,the Government will per- 


severe; a8, while every article consumed by the poor mat is heavily ‘ 


agg those wealthy bodies go unscathed. 
ae. 


We. have. alluded, on many occasions, to the progress making in steam 
navigation by British enterprise; and there is no doubt that, in.a few years’ 
hence, we shall have steamers running from our principal ‘ports to the 
most distant parts of the globe. ‘Fhis activity in the maritime and com- 
thercial industry has not only the effect of extending our relations with 
other nations, and causing an increasing demand for coal and iron at 
home, but giving an impetus to mining adventures throughout South 
America, India, Australia, and other British colonies, by the facilities it 
affords to transport their produce to the best market. The Peninsular. 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company has done a great deal towards 
this achievement by a regular line of first-rate vessels—24 in number— 
varying from 600 tons to 1800 tons, and 200-horse power to 520, running 
from Southampton to. the different parts of the Mediterranean, Malta, 
the Levant, and Alexandria, and from Suez to Aden, Ceylon, the ports of 
India, Hong Kong, and China, It would have been looked upon as a 
chimera, little more than a quarter of a century ago, that it would be pos- 
sible from England to reach Bombay in 35 days; Ceylon in 40; Madras, 
45; Calcutta, 48; Penang,46; Singapore, 49; and Hong Kong, 56. When 
the Austrian Royal Mail Steam-Packet Company, projected by the inde- 
fatigable Lieut. Waghorn, is completed—being incorporated by Royal 
charter, and sanctioned by the Lords of the Adiniralty—the route will 
be performed as follows:—England to Singapore (8390 miles), 424 days; 
Singapore to Port Essington, vid Batavia (2060), 10 days; Port Essing- 
ton to Sydney, vid Wednesday Island (2340), 12 days—total, 12,790 miles 
in 64} days, or at the rate of 199 milesa day. To our rising mineral co- 
lony of Australia, this line of steamers with the mother conntry will be 
most important, and cause the greatest development to. mining 
and the prosperity of i iti We 


ih? 


that promising portion of the British empire. 
are glad to see that Government has announeed that an arrangement has 
been made for despatching one of her Majesty’s steam-ships on the first 
of every mouth to the western coast of Africa, calling at Maderia, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Sierra Leone, as such a communication has long 
been adesideratum. Our colony of the Cape, and possessions in Western 
Africa, are well known to abound in excellent coal, iron, and copper, and 
even gold and silver exists to some extent—all of which have hitherto been 
entirely lost to human enterprise. A company is, however, forming to 
work the coal-field in the vicinity of Port Natal, which, no doubt, will lead 
to the exploring of the mineral of the colony by enterprising adventurers. 


He Sream Navy or France.—It is understood, that the new Freneh 
Minister of Marine, the Duke de Montebello, has appointed a commission of 
experienced engineers, to examine into the state of machinery on board the 
Government steam-vessels, in cansequence of the numerous accidents which 
have taken place to many ships, attributed to the imperfect state of the en- 
gines, working particularly irregular in heavy seas and squally weather, 
which may, in some measure, be attributed to the inferior quality of French 
coal, supplied under contract, corroding the boilers, and often rendering them 
useless. It is a fact, which some of the French journals have had the candour 
to acknowledge, that if the Government persist in employing exclusively 
French coal, to gratify the coal proprieturs of the Lo‘re, and support their moe 
nopoly, the steam navy of France will, in a few years, be so injured, that in the 
event of any sudden outbreak with any other power(yl maritime nation, their 
ships would be quite ineffective to compete with their opponents. The report 
of the commission is looked forward to with intense interest by the public at 
large, and many expect it will never be! made public. A large portion of 
the Chamber of Deputies have long endeavoured to impress upon the Ministers 
of Commerce and Marine, that a modification should take place in the import 
duties on British machinery, won for constructing sea vessels, and.coal; andj) 
although promise upon promise has been made, many sessions have 
away, and no further notice taken on the subject. ‘This has evidently arisen 
from the connection the Government party have with the iron and coal trades, 
and hence their interest in supporting the obnoxious monopoly. 


CaNAL THROUGH THE Istamus or SuEz,—The following report of the pro- 
gress of the surveys and preliminary works appearsin the Journal des Débats. 
The letter is dated Nov. 11.—* There are 10 operators, geometers, and lavellers. 
A first levelling has taken place at Cairo and in its vicinity, as well as at the 
Pyraniids, and it has been joined to that of the Mekias of the island of Rouda. 
After this preliminary work, the expedition camped at Demerdache, opposite 
the camp of os aes. His Higtmess the Viceroy has placed at the dis- 
posal of the chief engineer a company‘of soldiers of artillery, about 30.tents, 
and 120 camels. The central united, with the first division, immediately re+ 
paired to the Lake of Timsah. ‘The lake and its environs have been levelled 
with the compass and the theodolite. In the meantime, the second division, 
which had remained at the gates of Cairo, advanced towards the central divi- 
sion, perfo similar on the cultivated part, which limits the 
desert and all the Valley of Ouadi. The junction with the Lake of Timsah 
was made on the 9th November, from thence one of the divisions went to the 
road of Pelusium, and the other to that of Suez—it is expected the surveys will 
be terminated by the end of the month, A very good service of es- 
tablished between Cairo and the Lake of Timsah, which is the central point, 
affurds means of procuring a very comfortable alimentation for the desert. The 
project of Linant Bey has been tg Resriyan and put into execution—he 
has traced in Pelusium and Suez the p where he thinks it is proper the, 
surveys should be made.” «/ 


Provosep Srxim Coxvayaxce rakoven THs Dusent.—It is said that! 
the Viceroy has listened toa proposal to start a steam-carriage m the desert; 
between Cairo and Suez, for the conveyance of the passengers between Europe’ 
aud India. The projector imagines he can construct a steam-carriage of great 
power, and large enouglito 100 passengers at a time, between Cairo and” 
Suez, in five hours, the distance being 84 miles, and this without the did of 
any rail or tram-road. Although there 1s so inuch sand inthe desert, the track’ 
which is followed between the two points possesses a hard foundation, which 
enables the present conveyances, vans drawn by horses, to perform the jo A 
although large stones occasionally cause serious joltings. The Viceroy is tad. 
to entertain the + of a steam-carriage, on account 
of the horses which annually takes place, and the wear and tear which te oar. 











ensues total ignorance of the Arabs in the management of the 
und horse department. It remains to be scen whether the proposed 

ever be tried —Query : Would it not be better at once to make a 
railway between Cairo and Suez, which would suffice for the dou 


conyeying both passengers andgoods? 
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portation. This importation, in 1837, was 110,000 tons, and the native 






38 OF FRENCH MINING INDUSTRY. 
"present selling price of Belgian coal in Paris is about 43s, the. Freneh 
‘(the difference between the French and the English ton is not of any im, 
portance); of coal from the Valenciennes basin, 438-; and of coal from the 
Loire basin, which is only used in forges, and in farnaces of steam-boilers; 
40s, and 548, according to the quality. “At what rate can you afford ta 
sell English coal?” I-asked. “At present,” said he “we have none; but, 
at the beginning)of the year, we shall have English coal at P. Patt At 
what price?” “I don’t know exactly,” replied he; “ but we caleulate that, 
when the Boulogne Raiiway shall begin to convey merchandise, we can get 
it as as, and even even che: thau, the Belgian coal,” —“ And da 
you think it will sell as well as the ian?” “ Ten times better; for,com- 
pared with the English coal, the Belgian is rubbish,”—“ But do ban 
that the sale will be sufficiently large to make it worth while for th Eng- 
lish exporters to send their coal here?” “Certainly, Coal is getting into 
fashion now; and, at a moderate rate, the sale will be large. , 
Here, then, your readers have a confirmation of what I stated in my 
vious.letters on the subject of bringing English coal to Paris. I hope 
it. will satisfy them as to the practicability of the scheme. Indeed, that 
proof is hardly necessary; for as, in November last, two English houses 
offered to deliver coal, at Marseilles, at a shade less than 30s,.6d. the ton, 
it seems self-evident that coal can be brought.to Paris vid Boulogne, which 
is close to the English por, for less than 43s, a ton. Unfortunately, I 
have not got by me, at.this moment, the expense of coal at the pit’s mouth 
in England, and of delivering it at Boulogne in English vessels, and can- 
not, thevefore, give the items which would make up these 43s. Your 
readers must, therefore, make their own calculations. They will, of course, 
take care'to allow liberally for the expense of bringing the coal on to Paris. 
On tho Northern Railway, coal is charged 11 fr. the ton from Paris to 
Amiens; and it would be about the same from Amiens to Boulogne—the 
distance being equal; 3 fr. should be added for the octroi, and unloading 
at Paris—which would make 20s. the ton on this side the water, exclusive 
of the import duty. But,.then, the two railways would make a reduction 
on large quantities of coal brought over regularly—.for example, the North- 
ern Railway allows a reduction of 4 per cent. on the conveyance of 1500 
tons in a month. Can English coal, then, be delivered at Boulogne for 
23s. a ton?—* That is the question.” In answer to it, I repeat that there 
seems no doubt that an affirmative answer must be returned, when 4 con- 
tract was made, 2 few weeks ago, to deliver coal at Malta, Constantinople, 
Athens, and Alexandria—places at an immense distance, compared with 
Boulogne—-at a few pence more than 30s.a ton. In saying this, I am 
aware that, with its usual absurdity, the French tariff makes the duty on 
the admission of coal at the ports nearest England higher than by the land 
frontier, and even than at the ports in other parts of the kingdom; and I 
am also aware that it is dearer, in proportion to the distance, to convey 
coal to Boulogne than to Bordeaux and Marseilles, seeing that from Bou- 
logne the vessels have to go back empty, whilst at Bordeaux and Mar- 
sei!les they can take in cargoes of wine, &c. But do not let your readers 
attach greater importance to those circumstances than they merit, Let 
them remember, that theve is a great interest at stake—the interest of sup- 
plying the most populous district of all France with coal: a district with 
a population of nearly a million and a half, and which, in 1845, consumed 
nearly 400,000 tons of coal, though at that time it had not the advantage 
of railways. Besides, they must further bear in mind, that the manufac- 


; 


. turers of Rouen are clamorous for a reduction of the import dutieson Eng- 


lish coal; and that it is by no means impossible that the Chamber of De- 
puties will accord it to them, notwithstanding that the Committee on the 
Customs Bill has, through its reporter, M. Lanyer, protested against it. 
And, next, let them not forget that, before long, Bordeaux and Marseilles 
‘will be united to Boulogne by railway—the consequence of which will, un- 
doubtedly, be, to bring all the wines, and other products, of the sonth, with 
which France supplies England, to that northern port—so that, then, the 
vessels which bring:coal to Boulogne will not have to go back empty: 

Lhave now said enough on this important subject. No doubt, your 
readers will be prepared at the proper time to profit by it. If they do not 
they cannot blame the Mining Journal, for they must admit that it has 
given them timely information and warning. But, before leaving the sub- 
ject altogether, I would just remark, that perhaps it is not absolutely in- 
dispensable for English coal to be of the same price as that of Belgian, to 
secure a large sale, inasmuch as its quality is so much superior, that per- 
haps purchasers would not object to pay for it somewhat dearer. Tt would, 
however, be most desirable, in every respect, to sell it at the same price, 
and even cheaper; and, in fact, that point seems to me so important, that 
if I were an importer I would willingly consent, if necessary, to a tem- 

ary, sacrifice, in order to obtain it. One word more. Thongh I have 
itherto confined my observations to the advantages of bringing coal to 
Paris, and the department in which it is situated; there is, in reality, a 
much wider field opened up to English exporters, by the Boulogne, Dieppe, 
Northern, and other railways. These are, in fact, not only all the depart- 
ments through which those railways pass; but which are within easy reach 
ofthem. Inthe following departments, in particular, the consumption 
of English coal may be expected to increase greatly:—Calvados, with a 
population of upwards of 500,000; the Eure population upwards of 
450,000; Eure et Loire, 300,000; Marne about 380,000; Nord, 1,000,000; 
Oise, 400,000; Pas de Calais, 700,000; Scine et Marne, 350,000; Seine 
et Oise, 500,000; Seine Piferieure, 750,000; Somme, 600,000. 

The following official statement was drawn up. some months ago by the 
coal trade of Paris, to show the enormous expense of bringing the coal of 
the Loire to the capital:—Price per voie of 1200 kilogrammes at Andre- 
zieux, coal for forges, 14 fr.; for steam-furnaces, 16 fr.; conveyance to 
Paris, 29 fr.—29 fr.; octroi, 4 fr. 95e.—4 fr. 95¢.; conveyance to the re- 
sidence of the:purchaser, and profit of the tradesmen, 7 fr.—7 fr.: total, 
coal for forges, 54 fr. 95c.; for steam-furnaces, 56 fr. 95¢) The cost of 
the coal at the mine was 10 fr. 50 c.—so that a quantity of coal, costing 
4l. at the: mine, would be upwards of 20/. 10s. delivered at Paris! A few 
years ago the cost of bringing coal to Paris was even more enormous— 
the selling price having been 36/. for a quantity which had cost 4/. 

The following observations, extracted from the Report of the Committee 
on the Customs Bill, are interesting, from the bearing they have on the 
question, which we have been discussing. In giving them, I do not think 
it worth while to refute them, for your readers will see that they are rather 
shallow, though fiercely monopolist: — Rouen claims a new reduction of 
the import duties on foreign coal. The industry of Rewen, protected by 
prohibition, attacks the system of zones, which were preeisely established 
and maintained for the sake of equality. ‘The duties on coal were dimi- 
nished in, places, in which they arrived with difficulty, and at great cost, 
from the interior. It was endeavoured to preserve its peculiar industry to 
each distriet as much as possible, and place production and consumption 
in ana‘ozous positions. @ accomplishment of she wish of the city of 

en, would extend the district in which a struggle has become impos- 
sible—would prevent French coal from arriving even in the centre of the 
kingdom, and would deprive them from all the basin of the Seine. [They 
will do that, by the way, without any reduction of the duty. The lower- 
ing of 30 to 20 per cent. would serve to pay the freight of the English 
coal beyond the district, which exclusively belongs to it at present. And 
what would the city of Rouen gain by t 
The coal consumed annually in Rouen, and-its suburbs, is estimated at 
ee A mie of 22 per cent, (the decime vomprised) on the 

G, resent duty per quintal on English coal, would produce a diffe- 

rence of about 12,800/. ‘This reduction would evidently haw no effect on 
a branch of industry, which sells annually 2,400,000/, of its: products, It 
must not be forgotten, that. French branches of industry are dependent 
one on another, and that this dependence constitutes the surest guarantee 
for all. In 1887, the Customs duty on the imaport of coal was reduced. 

was the consequence?—a considerabls inerease in the im- 


produetion was 300,000 tons. In 1845, the foreign importation 
200,000 tons, and the hative production to only 100,000, Thus, in the 
space of eight years, the importation has 


res suffice to prove, that the French coal-pits ly sustain 
} under certain conditions?—and that onéameret Pin the 
import duties, during the last 10 years, has not permitted them to main. 
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advertises that, in the course of a short time, it will 
receive some large contracts for the supply of sheet-iron, &c., to the dif- 
ferent. dockyards. 


It is real rising to see how cast-iron is coming into useevery day, 
An immense sablic upeadbiet 2 constructed in iron, has just been opened, 
and @ vast prison is in course of construction, in which iron, as far as pos+ 
sible, is substituted for wood. Of the extent in which it is employed in 
house-building you are already aware. And yet the ironmasters will not 
hear talk of a reduction of the import duties! 

A vein of coal, of great richness, is stated by the newspapersito have been 
discovered at a place called Petite Roselle, in the department of La Moselle, 

The semi-official organ of the Government promises that a measure, for 
the reduction of the duty on salt, will be presented early in the coming 
session of the Government. Such a concession has been demanded for 
years past by the whole nation.—Paris, Wednesday. 





Betaium,—Beds of iron orehave been discovered in different parts of 
Flanders: The discovery is considered of great importance to that dis- 
tressed province. 

The directory of the Sars-Longchamp et Boury coal-pits calls on the 
shareholders to make known the number of their respective shares, that 
payment of the dividends. may be made to them at the beginning of 1848. 

Crosses of the Order of Leopold have been conferred on the chiefs of 
the principal metallurgic establishments, who made the most remarkable 
exhibitions of their manufactures at the recent-exposition. Many of their 
workmen haye been honoured with medals, _ ‘ 

Nothing new with respect to the coal district of Mons; but it may now 
be safely assumed, that the Government means to do nothing, 


x MINING IN ‘NEW ZEALAND, KAWAW, &c. 

Within the last five years, two entirely new fields for mining specula. 
tions have been opened. By far the most important, for the present, is 
South Australia, much information relative to which has, from time to 
time, heen recorded in our columns. Of the other much less is known; 
but a promising commencement has been made, in the discovery, and 
even proof, of mineral lodes. Although it can hardly be even hoped that New 
Zealand, in this respect, should ever rival South Australia, yet the former 
appears to us to possess advantages peculiar to itself. What discoveries 
have been made, are situate on the sea coast, thus rendering them easy of 
access, and saving all expense of land carriage. 

Operations have been carried on, at present, in three places only to any 
extent:—1, at the Barrier Island, situate in the gulph of Houraki; 2, on 
the island of Kawaw, in the same'gulph; and the last appears only to be 
workings commenced between high and low-water mark on the same 
lode, and carried on under the sea, ‘at a short distance from the second. 
During the last five years, a considerable number of tons of copper ore 
have been sent to Swansea from the Barrier, some of which have realised 
a high price, and some but a very low one, for foreign ores. — We cannot 
hear that operations, on any extensive scale, are being carried on there 
now, but we believe they have not wholly ceased. It was contemplated 
to form a company in England, but we ‘are not aware that. any progress 
has been made, which is to be regretted, as, judging from what has been 
done, the prospects would appear to be good. 

The island of Kawaw was purchased by Mr. Beattie, the agent of a 
company in Aberdeen, direct from the natives, and was the subject of one 
of the old New Zealand land claims. The late governor, Capt. Fitzroy, 
made a crown grant to Mr. Beattie, the claimant, on the part of the com- 
pany. About fomr years ago, a lode of copper was discovered, and soon 
after works were commenced on ‘it, which have been carried on ever since. 
About 1500 tons of ore were raised up to the end ofilast year. Like the 
Barrier ore, some has fetched a high and some a low price; the average 
has been near 12/, per ton. ; 

The site of the third workings, extending seaward from high-water 
mark on the island of Kawaw, was granted by Capt. Fitzroy, the governor, 
to two gentlemen in the colony, in exchange for some land required by 
the Government. Mining operations were commenced more than two 
years ago, but they have now been suspended, in consequence of the ap- 
parent invalidity of the title. About 400 or 500 tons of copper ore have 
been raised from this mine, averaging about 10/.aton. Although these 
three places comprise all where works have been carried on to any extent, 
and have satisfactorily proved their value, there are, in several places, very , 
promising surface indications; but littleor no attempt has been made to 
prove them by a sufticient investigation. 

New Zealand miners, however, like all New Zealand colonists, have 
had, and indeed still have, their difficulties to contend with; that most 
ruinous question. as to land titles, has extended itself to the mines. The 
Barrier was one of the original land claims, having been purchased. before 
the colony became British, and, as such, was the subject of doubts and 
difficulties for years, which haye, however, we believe, now ended. satis- 
factorily to the claimants. The title to the island of Kawaw, as another 
such. claim, was investigated, it appears, by tbe commissioner appointed 
by the Crown for that purpose, who reported against it; but Capt. Fitzroy, 
the governor, made a grant, which is now held by the Nerth British 
Australasian Company cong Their title, however, is now cisputed 
by the nasives and the Crown. Jn a Parliamentary Blue Book, published 
this month, there is a dispatch 10 this effect from the governor, Captain 
Grey, in which he adds, that “there is no doubt the island was illegally 
granted, and that it will be n¢cessary for him to take immediate steps in 
reference to these disputes;” and “ that he shall direct that an application 
should be made to the Supreme Court, to order such grant to be annulled,” 
&c. The grant of the remaining mine—that on the sea-beach—has al- 
ready been called in question by the Crown before.the Supreme Court, 
and declared invalid, .Aa-appeal was entered to the Privy Council inthis 
country, and here the matter appears to. rest for the present. 

Such is mining, New Zealand. Copper exists in several places, and 
could be worked profitably; but the state of the land titles there has 
prevented any satisfactory progress. In two cases, uncertainty as to the 
ownership still exists; but, ee may ultimately be the owner, pro- 

rty apparently so valuable can hardly be allowed to remainidle for any 
ength of time; At-all events, we hope no more to see the colonial papers 
reporting disputes in the courts, such as have occurred between the Kawaw 
Company and their neighbours. Such disputes could not but be injurious 
to both parties; and, in such cases, if an amicable understanding could be 
come to, without injury to either, both must be gainers. The only ques- 
tion litigated, appears to have been one of boundaries; and why could 
not this have been arranged without the intervention of a court of law. 

















Misine wx New Zearanp.—Extract ofa private letter from Sydney, dated 
July 20—* As a piece of local news that will be interesting to you, I may men- 
tion that enormous quantities of lead ore have been discovered at Yass. I have 
seen several specimens, which consisted of, I should think, 90 per cent. of metal 
—the ore is said to contain a considerable per centage of silver. Since this has 
been made known, there has been a sort of mania for finding minerals; every 
man has a hammer in his hand, and, strange to say, metals of various kinds 
are being discovered #lmost daily in different directions—copper at Lake George 
and Goulburn, at Yass and Wellington-Valley. It is difficult to say what may 
eventually be the effect of the bags Sal minesin the colony. The mostsan- 
guine expectations are at present indulged in.” te 


Macursery (CUBA anp Braztr).—A, retarn (moved for by Mr. Goulburn) 
shows, that the declared value of machinery and mill-work fem ge: to Cuba 
72. m 1845; 16,2002. in 1846; and 
17,6647. in 1847. The declared value of the same articles exported to I was 
17,5052 in 1844; 17,1802 in 1845; 19,0912 in 1846; and 85,1282 in 1847. 


Sratistics or SreameRs.—Lord G. Bentinck has just procared a return 
to Parliament of the total number of steamers which entered the ports of the 
United Kingdom, from France, Holland, Belgium, in the year 1846, mcluding 
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[ . MINING IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA... | 
‘The accounts as to minéral discoveries and mining operation received , 


ra 












by the last Ovetland mail, from this country, continue to berhi 
able. Another copper mine hhas: been discovered in Yorke’s Peni 
the land between St. Vincent Gulf and Spencer Gulf—a di 


gether distinct from those in whie}i all the other mines, except the one nea: 


shore of Spencer Gulf, the recerit discovery is on the western shore of St. 
Vincent Gulf. The ore is said to be decidedly rich and abundant; while 
the proximity to Port Adelaide, and facility of water carriage all thé way, 
render the mine peculiarly valuable. Capt. John Hart and Mr. Weaver 


-were the fortunate purchasers. has visited the place since 
the sale; owe of the mineral indications. 
a0 > oa Mine hs Petpaea worked for Fad time extensively, as 
mac steam-engine, was required; now arrived. . 
Franeipiiwaens one of the fortunate had also got out, having 
returned from a visit to his friends in d. The operations are likely 
to be immediately resumed with great 
The directors of the Burra Burra Mine have advertised a third diyi- 
dend; the two former were, each, 50 per cent. on the capital paid up, 
while the third dividend was one hundred per cent.—thus repaying the 
shareholders the amount of the genie capital, besides giving them a 
bonus to the sam¢ extent. The 5/. shares were selling at 120/. (and diffi- 
cult to be purchased at that price), being 2200 per cent. advance. 

The accounts of the KaANMANTOO Mines are more particular, and highly 
satisfactory. ‘These mines are inspected monthly, by Capt. Rodda, who 
lately recommended the manager to “drive north and south, at a 12 fm. 
level, on the course of the lode, for at least 10 fms. each way; when this is 
done, then sink winzes on the lode, 10 fms. from shaft, down to a 22 fm. 
level, and then communicate”—giving it as his opinion (which is entitled 
to great respect), that thereafter they would be able to employ 32 men, 
who, if the ore continue, would raise 300 tons per month. In some other 
parts of that valuable property the ground has been opened, and worked 
to a considerable extent: the ore is very rich in quality, 

By recent accounts, a fresh discovery of copper ore had been made in 
the neighbourhood of the Kanmantoo Mine—which, on an excavation of 
only five feet, showed the most promising appearances of any lodes .yet 
discovered on the South Australian Company’s lands. 

The favourable appearances at the Reedy Creck Survey, belonging to 
the Australian Mining Company of London, are becoming more decided 
—so that we hope that property, also, will soon come into active play. 

The verata questio of the royalties is understood to be abandoned, as 
no further proceedings had been adopted against the party who so man- 
fully refused.to make any return to the authorities of the quantity of ore 
raised, on the ground that the proposed imposition of royalties was un- 
warrantable.—No sooner, however, had the governor, in-eouncil, got out 
of that false position, than ‘he ran into another, and gave intimation of his 
intention to reimpose the port-dues. Thewise measure of declaring Port 
Adelaide a free port had been approved by the Home Government, and 
was working very well for thecolony; but his excellency expected it would 
have worked more promptly; and, therefore, in the plenitude of his legis- 
lative wisdom, he gave notice of his intention to re-impose the port-dues, 
and, in the course of the discussion which followed in the council, he 
charged the unofficial members with having acted dishonourably. This was 
too much for gentlemen to submit to at the hand of her Majesty’s repre- 
sentative—so that his excellency has not only had to make the amende ho- 
nourable to these gentlemen, but relinquished his intention of re-enacting 
the port: dues, excepting a charge for pilotage, to provide for the expense 
of a steam-tug, which is to be stationed there, for the use of the vessels; 
and even as to the charge. for pilotage, it is to be exacted only from those 
captains who choose to avail themselves of the services of the pilots, 

On the whole, it is a happy thing that his excellency, Major Robe, is so 
soon to be relieved of the care of the government of South Australia. 
May his successor learn wisdom from the major’s blunders. 

Acsrratta.—aA ustralia has an importance in the eyes of England superior 
perhaps to all her other colonies. ‘The climate is obviously more fitted for the 
English frame than that of Canada or the West Indies. The English ‘settier 
alone is master of the mighty continent of New Holland, for the natives are 
few, savage, and rapidly diminishing. The Englishman may range over a 
territory of 2000 miles long, by 1700 broad, without meeting the subject of 
any other sovereign, or hearing any other language than. his own. The air ig 
temperate, though so near the Equator, and the soil, though often unfertile, is 
admirably adapted to the rearing of sheep and cattle, The adjoining islands 
offer the finest opportunities for the commercial enterprise of the Englishman, 
and its directness of navigation to India or China, across an ocean that scarcely 
knows a storm, gives it the promise of being the great eastern depdt of the 
world. Van Diemen’s Land, about the size, with more than the fertility, of 
Ireland, is said to resemble Switzerland in picteresque beauty ; and New Zea- 
land, a territory of 1500 miles in length, and of every diversity of surface, is 
already receiving the laws and the population of England —Blaekwood’s Mag. 
x Tue Mixes or Mexico.—The gold mines known as the Placere are in the 
chain of mountains east of the Rio Grande,and south-west from Santa Fe, the 
old Placere, dist: 2t 27 miles, and the new Placere about 40. They have yielded 
large amounts some years, and are fully as productive now as they have been 
at any time; in fact, there is ng telling the riches they contain, The gold, 
mine district is at least 15 miles long, including the old and new Placere, by 
several in width, the whole of which yields this precious metal. The mineral 
is procuréd in different ways, but much the larger portion by washing the dirt, 
in all of which gold is found. It is as rich on the surface as any place, and 
they have no where gone more than 50 ft. in depth, the soil at that depth being 
of the same kind. In some places it is found 1n flint rooks, which is pulverised, 
and the mineral gathered with quicksilver, and at one place this method was 
adopted with the dirt, the dust being too fine for washing. It ‘is often found 
in large lumps, the largest yet found weighing 74 lbs.; it is common to tind 
12, 15, 20, or 30 ozs., and considerable silver is mixed with ail, and some cop- 
per. A vein, or lode, as we say in ‘the States, is here called a helo, some: of 
which are deposits, forming strata of sand, gravel, dirt,and gold. Thereis no.re- 
gularity in mining, the winter season being the time principally devoted to it, 
on account of the scarcity of water at other seasons of the year. The number of 
hands engaged varies very much, seldom exceeding 500, and as low in the 
summer as 40 or 50. The miners receive acertain amount in money or goods 
for all they procure, and usaally leave when their immediate wants are sup- 
phed. The town of Placere is a small, dirty, ill-built, place, furnishing tem~- 
porary habitations, principally for the workmen; and a few merchants who 
are interested in the mines buy the gold procured, and trade with the washers 
and workmen. Besides gold, there is a rich yein of copper in the mountain, 
which can be traced entirely through, but it has never been worked, though 
claimed as private property. ‘The road from this place to the town is a good 
one for waggons, and so is the one to the river, from which the mines are 
about the same distance they are from here. The mountain is covered with 
pine timber, some of which is large; and cedar is also abundant. A goodroad 
passes by Placere from this to Peralto, Valencia, and Toma, on the river to 
Albuquerque, where provisions can be procured, and which is the richest and, 
best cultivated part of New Mexico. In the hands of enterprising capitalists 
thev would, no doubt, yield large profits and.amounts; the only difficulty being 
the scarcity of water for washing, which it is thought can be procured by sink- 
ing shafts, and using small engines to pump’ it up.—From the Santa Fe Re- 
ican, Sept. 24. 

Depression or LAND AT NAPLEs.—A: remarkable fact was mentioned, in a 
letter read at the Geological Society, on Wednesday last—viz.: that at the’ 
hospice of the Capuchins, betweenmNaples and Pozzuoli, the water is now so 
high as frequently to cover the floor of the building, between which and thé 
sea there was formerly an extensive vineyard; and an old monk has fre-’ 

uently eaten grapes which grew on a spot where boats are now sailing. 
7 Rorary Excrxes.—In our Journal of the 18th inst., we gave an account of 











] @ new description of rotary engine by Messrs. Dunham and Co., of New York, 


wherein there is an allusion made’ to ‘another engine-—the invention of Mr. 
Macintosh—a full description of which was tirst given in our columns on the 
22d of May last. This singular engine.is now completed ; and will, we are ins 
formed, be tested in a few days, when we shall give areport of the experiments,. 
Sream-Gauces—We have received a communication from a Mr. Page, of. 
Nottingham, the purport of which we cannot well understand. After alludin 
to Mr. Baker’s improved mercurial he says, he always adjusts his 
by weights and scales; and if Mr. t has a better plan of proviny the, 
pressure of steam than by weights and scales, it might be useful to the public as. 
a weighing-machine. This is perfectly paradoxical—we do not 
ix Nasmyta’s STEAM Resende Seana hammers iu the new duild~ 
ing recently erected ing the blacksmith’s shap .in the Woolwich Dock» 
whi were w ) ; 
by the aid of the machinery, having s-coupvib-cotemanb of Uaadiiahe ute 
hammer from the power of a few ounces to about 18tons. T 1 





their ed It that the number of from France 
wc toms aie hom Hounds S70 anager wa) ae om | 
Belgium, 470 (tonnage, 77,931). ‘ 


mers of various sizes in the buiiding, and the forges have a” 
for bringing the iron to a welding heat at oe 
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n théir way to the more distant planets, yet we do not see the light until ; 
it has ieoihed those bodies, It eran sid, that the stars and planets | use of the crayon, patient and careful labour in the 
cannot be seen from the sun, as the surrounding Jight is too great to see 


must be the same with lithographists—much practice of the hand i 


larly in the shadows—-or depend upon it the British School of Litho ny 
ater emi thanithas, Great Tallow ¥°°? | 





anything beyond it; bat, if all space is dark, the planets can be seen from will not rise to any ate 

‘the sun ugh the darkness—thos, if'a lighted candle is placed near'a | but still inferior tothe French. I Whye thus bu a a 

lange furnace, it gives no light, for its light being feeble, it is lost-in the | mon as a member of the society, ardently loving the fine arts m 

larger blaze; but, ifit is carried to a distance in a dark the tight is | feeling that they are highly worthy the greatest national encoy age 

seen reflected, even if the eye is very near the furnace, and thas itis with | in afl civilised mations. A Memper or rite Socrery of" "™ 
nets, appear as stars from the sun—while, if all afore’ Fleet-street, Dec. 23. 

= repay vet a neither ree ae oe be visible _ VENTILATION OF COLLTERTES. : 

, a8 n t wou gteater than that ose ‘bodies—so the pleasu mpon the 
they would be Jost in its immense flood of lig But, to enter for a mo- , Be py B. Se reenter, anne a Rion to the 
pe pep beinns eg adm and os be 3 3 ne the care logi¢ of some of those learned philosophers, who attempt c a 
the range of its = Aaah -on its Cwn “ntmOspligre, ‘causing Tight | *at the piping system te theonly panacea to the dangers 0 el ceneall 
and heat, bat not, I would Be i very near the sun—so that there may ate oir oy Senda caeen Susans J scheme, and 
‘be.a.comparatively cold atmosphere between the laminous atmosphere of oh . ther at ae originality; and I unteb submit thé” of these 
the sun and the sun itself; the attraction ‘extending beyond this, causes a bs re uilomentnes Soecena shombelves in the obi ons which were 
the medium of space to be ina perpetual mofion; then it extends to the ee tore, more than 


planets, and on their atm 
most dense, and it is probable ‘that the same rule follows in respect to thei 


eves—so ‘hat the result of the sun’s attraction in causing light. and 

heat, may be the same in all the planets, and on the atmosphere in which 
t conclude, that while we use 
the terms rays or particles of light, as we might say, the electric fluid, in 
alluding to the visible effects of imponderable bodies, there is no such 
‘thing as a chain of light passing from the illuminating to the illuminated 
body—that is, from the sun to the planets; but, rather, that the medium 
— is simply the conductor of the power, which causes one body to 
see2 from the other; the atmosphere acting on our sight in a manner 
analogous to the telescope. Ido not know howfar the theory of space con- 
taiuing no light is new—it was so to me, when I first conjectured it—and 


the inhabitants of ‘the sun exist. We migh 


Thave seen no allusion to this subject in any work which I have perused 
yet the correctness of this philosophy of light appears so self-evident, that 


possibly, something like it may haye been conjectured before, if not satis- 
tactorily proved. still these fasts—if I may be permitted to call them tacts 


Joun De ta Hare. 


y 


—4lo not seem to be generally known. 
; 12 mo, 21, 


TRON IN ITS ACTIVE AND INACTIVE STATES, % 





Sm,—In Mr. Spencer’s-leeture on~ne above subject, published in your 
valuable columns of the 11th*inst.,he observes—“ All. are aware that nitric 
a few slips of -clean iron wire, 6. or 
Of course, there is no 
¢ Let a glass be procured nearly filled with nitric 
acid, of the specific gravity of 1800 or 1350, and place a piece of platinum 
immersed in the acid, 
violent action ensues, which eeases when*the wire comes in contact with 
the platinum or gold.” He then proceeds to descrihe otherextraordinary 
Frown connected with iron so immersed. Now, Sir,.a few daysago 

t pur- 
ific gravity above 1300, and placing a 


acid rapidly dissolves iron. ‘Prepare 
8 inches long, and one-eighth of an inch diameter. 
limit to the dimensions. 


or gold coin at the bottom, If one of the slips 


tied this experiment with an cid, whith the chemist, of -whom 
chased it, assured me was of a 
- half sovereign in the glass. The experiment wholly failed, as rapid an 
action continuing when the wire touched. the coin as before, and, on re- 
versing the end of the wires, the same effervescence continued. Perhaps 
‘Mr. Spencer would endeavour to in what way I-could have failed, 
or if there is any error or omission in his deseription. A. B. 
St. John's Wood, Dec. 22. 


BRICK ARCHES AND TUNNELS. 





Sin,—Some time ago, I addressed a communication on the subject of 
brick arches and tunnels, to Sir Jolin Rennie, president of the Institution 


of Civil Engineers; but, as it has never been acknowledged, I presume it 
has not been received. I have no personal acquaintance with Sir John, 
though, in 1818, his brother, Mr. George Rennie, now governor of the Falk- 
land Islands, and I—were often associated in experiments together in the 
laboratory of the Survey Institution. I must presume, however, that my 
communication never reached, and that the mere Sack of personal ac- 
quaintance with the president, would have formed no barrier to its intro- 
duction. Its substance in brief was as follows:—The destruction of brick 
pearee ie might be ascribed to a two-fold cause: first, the absorption of 
moist 

inthe act of freezing im frosty weather—the chigf @amse of the ruin o 

mountains, as in“ Uris rocky world,” ‘The second cause, notso obvious, 
is the calemation of accidental fragments of carbonate of lime, in burning 
the brick; the access of water would, in this case, necessarily cause the 
brick to fly in pieces. To one or ether‘of thése ¢ansés may be «ascribed 
the destruction and fall of brick tunnels, .asthose-on’ the continent, &e. 
The remedy is sufficiently im Hi aegess of water should be cut off, 
hy the brickwork being insulated, &e., by ‘means of wsphalte,. Axe allour 
railway tunnels perfectly secure? I shall not presume toanswer the ques- 


tion.—J. Murray: Portland-place, Hull, Dec. V6. 
THR GUN-COTTON EXPLOSION. % 

Smr,—It seems to me altogether unaccountable that the simple question, 
as to the quantify of gan-cotton on the premises of Messrs. Hall, at the 
time the explosion occurred, should never have been mooted. I picked 
St small portion of gun-cotton from among the rubbishefthe-ruins just 
1 months from the date of that event, whieh, you areaware, occurred on 
‘the 14th July last; and I find, that though so long exposed to the vicis- 
sitades of dry and wet weather, and alternations of temperature, its qua- 
Tities retnain entirely unimpaired, ‘The cause of the explosion seems to 





‘be veiled in impenetrable obscurity, according to the evidence adduced on |» 


the coroner's inquest; the temperature inthe one drying-room did not ex- 
ceed 110°! and that in the other 120°! anda self-registering thermometer 
afforded a check. I cannot think the temperature of the external atmo- 
a was concerned in the primary act of explosion, and its electric con- 
ition will scarcely account for it. Iam inclined to aséribe it either to 
spontaneous combustior. suddenly developed, or the ¢o m of the 
£8N-cotton into the cartridges. The secondary explosion,L am inclined, 
to attributeto the compression of the air produced bythe previou 

‘exp. , and the electricity and temperature thence arising. I sincerel/ 
sn ar pany easel will meddle no more with the manufacture £ 

a materi ich would assaredly afford a most just ca 

of interference on the part of Government. r J. ‘Moma 
Portland-place, Hull, Dec. 1%. - 


PROGRESS OF LITHOGRAPHY—SOCIETY OF ARTS. py | 
‘Sm,—L attended the seventh meeting ofthe Socicty of Arts, yeserday 
evening, with great interest; and, as a member of the society, Helt no 
smal! degree of pride—not only at the sdbject of the evening beingso well 
, but at witnessing the great attention of a numerous and Most re- | 
Spectable audience, and beholding the numerous assemblage of beautiful 
7 yoga of the-art of lithography, which:aderned ‘the walls, consider, 
that the encouragement of lithography is of great national i 





icularly to the rising generation of artists. The lect . Smith ' mm sectionabarea, as follows: ‘4417 x4=1°:7668, or 
Withams, eas concise and clear; and,,as far.as he could, at re, un- | rather over 1} square inches, the maximum tensile strength of which would 
assisted by any practical application of the art, performed is duty well, | be.43°75 tons; and this, added to foregoing 194, would give ¢5¢tons. | 
toa highly-eratified audience. But there.seemed to’ a leaning } But I imagine my opponent, “ A t,” will not venture to assert, 
of favour to. Mr. Hulimandel’s practice and inventions, ard particularly | that this is the mengh that migh nfety be put upon suclp stays. I 
to the last invention of Mr. Hullmandel—the practice by ty stump. Now, | think I may state, that the most @ntaresome of the class to which my 
f feel assured, that if this practice prevails, the art of lithygraphy will go > pt uamahe ently belongs would rt subject such stays to above one-third 

wards—instead of rivalling the French, we shall fallfar behind them, | of theer maximum i would be somewhat over 21 tous* 


I appeal to the most experienced and practical Hitho ers, would they, 
waniy work of sitten whith daey-wiitieltso establish rh and character, 
enture to stump in any of a well-paid work of art, which they were 


instructed to exeeute? Ithink not. “There is no royal road to geome- | nentiservice to‘An Engineer”—it has been stated. that “ iron will only bear 
wh epee is there to any of the higher branches of the fine arts. It is} om vof ‘the strain without permanent deran of structure; and. 


‘ ouap ee , ng pe and ps ete ye a to ar 
mp sketch for an effect, which they wish speedily to produce “ 
PEF aN wc in ol eolout, produces Tasty ‘ketwh for “sleet, in) 
ie ein his mind, : 
ae we! Sith Williams ourneatty, and very properly, insisted on the ; 
litho, Lie ‘perseverance, and care rappin in all the 8 of 
F oth eh, ; he insisted particularly on the-cause of the superiority of the 
peal “ ers, in consequence of their skilful art in crayon drawing, 
hen dian a of form; and, therefore, I felt much sur- 
Poven'y that this new invention of Mr. Hullmandel should have been held 
by the spenker as one of the greatest improvements! ‘What has pro- 





keeping the whole mass.of matter in mo- 
tidn.. It should be here noted, ‘that the planets nearest the sun are the 


¢ by the brick, and its bursting by reason ofthe-eapansion Hendaced, 


‘thickness. Sach being inefficiently stayed, it would suggest itself to 
‘the mind of “An Pnginoer i 


im diameter, would 
ce, and | pet, properly secured, would ‘have given the following 


Engineers of eminence do not subject any stays to near one-third 
I allude to Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam-Engine, which would do emi- 


it dogs not ‘appear expedient in any boiler to let the strain exceed 4000 Ibs, : 
upon the square inch of sectional area cf metal; and 3000 Ibs. on the square’; 
inch of section is ‘a prefera 

of metal in the stays of the exploded boier, when 
to 2:2085, or under 2} squave inches; yet we areito 
ing ofthe boiler was : ” 
: , Mr. Editor, I hold it to be one great point in all: controversial dis- 
cussions, that those engaged therein produce facts which ultimately lead 
—such facts being duly disseminated—to an extension of knowledge. One 
Shad pean in to pervade the minds of all who write: a desire to 


bronght against their published statements. I am, 
glad that “ N.B.” has approached the subject with s 
equivocal reasoning—he presents a sketch of the wor 
in the most gentle but sensible language—* Wheth 
of the ae air can be curried on ge: the 
the inflammable are in operation.” e say. . appear 
the inflammable se cannot 9 withdrawn that w/™ ithout ne 
airing of the pit altogether.” “ If the pipes,” say* 1 ths led nt iO TACe 
of the work, you cannot prevent the air in going@@* Me ve re 
tering the first pipe, in conneetion with the pag *"Y oe wager 
the present system you can prevent the air frog“"E ¢ ai che ope 
tothe air furnace.” If comparisons were notP% T would place this 


urbane .and un- 
s; and then asks, 
e regular coursing 
es for withdrawing 
‘o me it appears that 


r 


simple relation of practical fact in juxta-posisf¥i*h ree 
of he philosophers, and advise them to drawf°Te aoe tanith ‘ 
The fact so modestly referred to by “ N. Bp Perfectly familiar to'every 


lisposition of a coal mine. 
to turn the air-current away 
and does not the leakage at 

b at every nedr-hand opening, 
‘hen, how-can any reflecting 
philosophers will, as “ N. B.” 
hir of the mine, and, therefore, 
in that which may be insensibly 
As for “the conversion of the pas- 


. ma at all practically acquainted with 
’ | For what purpose are trap-doors applied, 
from the upéast shaft into distant working 
every trap-door show that the air will es 
rather than go the circuit of the smine 
person avoid seeing, that the pipes of 4 
questions, be filled with the atmosphey 
can have no room for any other gas 
mixed up with ‘the ci i A 
sages of he mine into a series of inciif Planes Sor we! 1 woanies 
the idea is too absurd to deserve a a8 rf a - Ss Maa alah, 


of a colliery are naturally supp 
rise ma aie to malign hom¢how, den, cau any éuch doctrine as 


that referred to be adopted? 
Tt is all very fine to exhibit a fef 
drawn sections, and accompanied#! 


»f philosphical experiments, with well- 
th legned theobles of gravity and of 

ity: : +d sme, L #peat, such theorists should visit 
Sensi bt, gain for ho thie eae ax el the desideraia 
waited, for then only can theyPses Fae cpm ai ol 
stand the subjeet practically,—p — ie aed 


x bora = Vouk ia Tondu Tron-Work 
ae / Mr.) man, of the Tondu Tron- XS, 
is pa = dike to anthee Mae Mu if uyé’s machine, or air-pump, has been 
Jong in use—I myself having df *° 27 years ago, for the purpose of 
drawing air out-of a drift, in opAhs @ new coal-field m the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and have dined it when needfal; my first use of it was 


. ss +4, account Of it—the invention of a Mr. J. 
Tavlos ta Gtenoath hia Barnborough-hall, Doncaster, Dec. 23. 
X | Me. STR 


Siz,—I am inclined to /ok that Mr. Struvé has not taken into account 
the amount of Soham ngth of parts, of his mine-exhausting 'gnso- 
meter machine; he mu: , that he shuts up every other means of 
ventilation in amine, ay! Should like to have his carefully collected ideas 
on the subject of the old extensive mines now at work, where the air 
and horse-ways ave sing through, and by the side of, perhaps, 100:acres 
of goat; I think ‘he % find a much larger power and strength of parts 
necessary. ‘The pr¢ent mode of ventilation is Nature’s own law, aided 
by what assistance 4" can afford. Mr. Struvé does not allow Nature to 
“act at all; and yer/should like to see it tried on.a moderate size colliery, 
but by no ‘means? have a working pit for ‘his upeast; for, though ‘his 
thethod of cover it is Ingenious enough, he eannot do it perfeetty, for 
ery time the ¢ goes to the top of the pit, there will be a rush of 
éold air from t) Sutface into the gasometer; and to talk of one pit parti- 
tioned into tw Sides, is, ander any circumstances, wretchedly unwork- 
manlike, ands been the cause of immense loss of life. Let him select 
for his mach® @n wpeast quite independent of a working pit, and 
water powe!f near, wo ‘be the best for the apparatus. 











/2’8 MINE VENTILATOR 







I wish him |’ 


sieesicchciite cabin ong = os BORER at oT , , 
rere ilurninated, we could mot ae the stars ‘in the hight, Or ‘ratlict | Aueed!our unrivalled séhodbof copper-platellind engravings? —mot the af Practical information. imparted wie go a eer weeny 8 

Shere Would be nomi mt All—tor. vile fhowan wad Re oppose the | covery of any hasty proces for Wxabuing the work, but patient lig “4 0m amy eter women; and, wher 

ae of the earth, its rays would pass within 5000 miles of our eye, | and care in the artist, as well ag excellence in the tools and materials, r esd £ 


ition, itt the close of a discns- 
sion, be wiser than at-its t.  Movene has deprecated more 
than inyself the mere-writing for weiting’s - scribendi which 
exists to.a : extent at the present time, of which your Journal bears 
ainple: y Dadtotshoue «pump, for instance, is an ex 
—here has been a discussion exten over.a consilerable period. No- 
thing is easier of demonstration for ys lo Rar inventor who hasthe 
capability (and those who have not, ouglit not to dabble in mechanies)— 
than showing the real power employed, and the actual results obtained, 
This is only dene by dealing with facts—those little stubborn things which 
no elegance of diction can aa salen the ag are ane s Which lead 
inventors timate su¢cess—i , their falsity cannot be toe,soon ren~ 
dered s, Chartt ating. any hours of unprofitable midnight toil 
to the poor inventor, and cou ‘thousands to the pockets of speculative 
capitalists, In-earrying on this discussion, Ishall have ample room for 
the production of facts, which may benefit “ An Engineer.” It has been 
the general custom in boiler-making, where high pressures have been em- 
ployed, to place stays of a comparatively small sectional area, but very 
close together; and in some of the fire-boxes of the locomotives lately 
constructed on the Great Western line, the portion of the boiler where flat 
plates are employed, there will be found 4 eopper stays, placed only 4 in. 
throughout the entire surface; and in the domes of these boilers are 
8 stays of 14 inch diameter—the average number of stays in locomotive 
boilers‘used m this line being about three hundred and sixty, and their ag- 
Gregate sectional area, amounting to over 216 square inches. ‘The con- 
tracted for maximam strength of the Cricket’s boilers was, I admit, only 
about half the pressure to which ‘those boilers are subjected ;> but there is 
a wide difference in 216 square inches of sectional area of stays, and 24, 
tle Crickets allotment. With regard to the action of the larboard 
weighted valve, it was a point with which the Government engineers, 
Messrs. Liloyd’and Hughes, were not acquainted—they had to arrive at 
their conclusions from appearances that presented themselves ten days 
after the explosion, After persons,had been .on board, and things re- 
moved which it was net convenient to produce, no sane man would have 
given credence to the existence of such a mechanical absurdity; and a 
gentleman accustomed to view only the superior arrangements and work- 
manship introduced in the steam-vessels of the Royal Navy, would be the 
last to imagine sucha glaring inconsistency could :possibly exist as the 
one instanced by me, which, I challenge “ An Engineer” to disprove. 

The corrosion handed;me. by Mr. Meecham I did not deem worthy of 
notice, for the following, reasop:—It never had been » as asserted, 
from the Cricket’s tubes. The forim-of tube was retained by the corrosion, 
arid proves that it hus been obtained’ from one much greater in circum- 
ference than the Cricket’s; but, admitting ‘such to be the fact, it would 
only show that the generating capabilities of the boiler had been injured 
to a great extent—which would be the very reverse of the point endea- 
voyred to be established. I have seen similar corrosion take place on the 
inside of tubes where patent fuel has been employed; and I imagine this 
corrosion was obtained from a leaky tube, and.one where Welsh coal was 
not employed, 

My objection to the flat valve was, such valve being located in a box 
not sufficiently large, the steam issuing from such valve would strike im- 
mediately against the sides of the valve-box, andon a principle known to 
mechanics—consequently, I should imagine, known to “:An Engineer.” 
The angle of incidence being equal to the angle of reflection, the steam 
would be thrown back, and a.species of regurgitation generated which 
would render the area of the annular ring around the valve—only four- 
fifths its proper size in the first. case—still more inefficient. 

My other “serroneous” ideas, combined with the theory of the action of 
the gange, “ not dreamt of in my philosophy,” as thisletter has extended 
already to too great a length, I must reserve for your next week’s Journal. 

Park Terruce, Battersea, Dec. 23. E. WuitLtey Baker, 


~~ HIGHTON’S ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

Sin,—In your last Number, I observe-a letter, by a Mr: Chapman, of 
Leicester, copied from ‘the Builder, in which he says—“ The one-wived 
telegraph used at Baden-Baden, appears to be that of Brett and Little.” 

Ido not know from what souree Mr. Chapmah derives his information; 
but, whatever it be, he hus been deceived as to the point. Your statement, 
some weeks since, that the Baden'Government had adopted Highton’s gold 
leaf ‘telegraph was quite correct; and I am sure you will agree with me, 
that, before Mr. Chapman contradicted it, he ought to have taken more 
pains ‘te ascertain the correctness of this information. 

Euston-station, Dec. 21. Epwarp Hienron. 


ADOOCK’S SPRAY PUMP. 


Six, —Your correspondent, “ C, E,,” ‘in his communications of the 13th Noy.,.and 18th 
December, displays infinitely more zeal than discretion : he writes without argument, 
and declaims' without making one. reasonable remark. His letters, throughout, display 
‘a strange absence of grammar, sound logic, and even an elementary knowledze of ‘sci- 
ence; and, while he professes the most profound cqntempt for “ book-learned ” philoso- 
phers, jie very unceremoniously mimics the character, by a most flagrant plagiarism ; 
for the table which he vulgarly styles, “‘ Of the force of winds,” is from ‘the elaborate 
Btutisties ‘of Locomotion, | with the Velocity of the Wind, the \atter calculated by 
Professer Fefguson, F.R.S.; in adopting which, as his own, “:C.E.” has incorrectly 
tered a few terminal res, and given a few different, but synonymous words, in the 
explanations, to cover this petty larceny. It is not often that such an over-zealous, un- 














fo/ With all the talking on the subject, we are only following in 
years since, with this differen: 
their min/ Were neither deep, nor extensive, nor had they the 
the abiliv to. do what is being done in our day. Md 


» +7ecen 2 
ag i BET n ber ‘that coal was not known‘as fuel 


ago ; iwas not even Workeil to any éxtent 350 yearssince; and, in 
ap both, an Act was passed, prohibiting the use of sea coal in London, } 
me 


EXPLO OF STEAM-BOILERS. 
Engineer,” to whom my letter in your Journal seems un- 

ces, a¢ an opinion, that the ¢ plate was amply sufficient, 
ta such plate having withstood for 14 months the pressure 
never stated that a $ plate could,not stand a maximam 
80 Tbs. to the indh—my objection was to the peculiar ar- 
|angementnd : the employment of a # tube-plate, 2 ft. 4 in. in 
depth, the diametersof 5 ft..5 m. pote made mp by pba only half that 











,” that the strain on the front stay, if thrown en- 
tirely on thatSingly, would be.excessive—that it was so, is evidenced by 
the bulging on fae fae Bate of the unexploded boiler having amounted 
to nearly 2}in., whilst at the part to which the stay was there was 
a decrease of ¢ of #n inch of that amount. The natural ‘tendency of the 
plates would. be, when, pressure was on them, to assume .a,convex form, 
such convéxity being greatest at. the weakest portion—the plates ‘becom- 
ing convex, an enormous strain would be thrown on ys. If we take 
the mean tensile st of ivon,-as proved by the: of Messrs. 
Telford, Rennie, and Ow, at 55,872 ibs., or neatly 25 tous, to the square 
ineh, we-should have the following results: —The circular-pin, being 1 in. 
give:a mazimum tensile strength of abows 194 tons. The 
back, admitting they had been in their places, and had 


other stays at ‘the 
results: —¥Four 








of their 


maximum st} ; and, in an. invaluable little work, lately published— 


‘The aggregate. sectional area. 
perce only amounted 


told that “the stay+ 


ble proportion.” 
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lettered, friend as ‘‘C. E.” is to be found volunteering as a champion fn the cause of one 
who is “a perfect stranger;” but since ‘he is: so particular in assuring us of his-entire 
orance of Mr. Adcock, I-may’be permitte@to acquaint him, that that gentleman is 

well known as the author of Rules and. Data for the Steama-Engine, both Stationary 
become ont and for Aailways, Canals, and Turnpike-roads, being a Synopsis of Eight 
eed on ae hier ge rp the. most recent modes of construction ; and 

position of the Errors of which Patentees and others are liable, from their not bei 
uainted withthe Practical ev of Engineering. 4 hia 
In hig firstletter, ““C. £:” the criticisms of the spray pump, in your Jout- 
nal, as “a disgrads ‘to thenation and the age,” but omits a@2ucing a single proof tovesta- 
blish this monstfous ion. ‘Forimy own part; I consider that any impartial reader 
of your much estee' paper will agree with me that,,apart from some little occasional 
warmth of discussion, the principles and practice of the spray pump have been ‘so ably, 
fairly, aud fully stated, that even the patentee himself, asa scientific lecturer and writer, 
has, so far from disproving those statements,-always shrunk from giving answers to every 
plain, simple, inquiry of a practical bearing. In the same letter, “C. E.” elegantly:and 
scientifically states, that “the spray pump, in its present state of perfection, is not well 
adapted for sinking operations;” .and again, “it is liable'to be deranged, in blasting the 
hard ground with gunpowder.” Another of his beauties of style and sense flashes on us, 
where, in his last letter, he “I can tell Mr. Williams this, that.had. Mr. Adcock as 
many friends to support him imtesting his pump, as he has ignorant,prejudices to contend 
with against its merits, the spray pump would long since have ‘been before the public.” 
Has he actually seen no reports of the public exhibitions.of the pump at Llanhiddel ‘and 
other places, before mine owners, i ers, engi and gentlemen of rank and 
fortune interested in mirang Operations? Does he charge al] these with possessing only 
“ignorant prejudices?” § Janguageis wild and less in the extreme. 

Equally feolish is his declaration, that—“ no sooner does ‘an inventor make known hi 
‘discovery, than heiis assailed by the book-learned would-be philosophers ;” and further 
on he —“ the merits of the spray pump have not hada fair trial!” What fustian 
such po meal t toall who know (except, perhaps, “C..E.”) that. the spray 
gk pe tap hogy ; waar ees Agee eed of pee a ok the trials made with it, for 
e years, an mes to to vertised ‘as “ perfected: 
successful ” at Llanhiddel.—P.8. eritie on the subléct, I may mention, thet the wot 
ber, 1896, and 22d May, 1806, 90 thah fue tet exes i 1600 ta eta ae 

r, , and 4 y , 80 ex, 1850, and th 
little above four years hence,—M. 1H. . ; Desai shi baal of 









—_—_—_————e 
Ane. Young, a chemist, of Manchester, has discovered ‘that .a. waste t 
from the manufacture of chlotine, consisting, chiefly of a solution of chloride 
of or, amp destroys the odour of night soil and other decemposing mat- 
ters without impairing their fertility. The liquid isproduced in very large- 
quantities, and has hitherto been thrown away, hey 

IM Firsr Exproration or A Cavery.—In.the limestone strata, whic - 
the bases of the mountains at Sagicboleuah and Pernighent, in the Want 
iding of Yorkshire, there are a number of chasnis;called pots, inthe dialect 

of the district, most of them of an unknown depth, and.generally the rec 
tacle of some mountain stream. They are commonly ‘86 fo about their 
apeuinge on the surface of the ground as to preclude thé’ possibility of looking 
down them, or descent even with ropes‘or ladders.” The descent into 
one of the largest of the has, however, lately been effeéted t a 
large, and, as far as is wn, hitherto unexplored cavern, ‘bya party of ‘the 
eigabouring consisting of Messrs..J. Birkbeck, W. Howson, and W. 
T. Carr. entrance into the cave is situated:about 200 yards above 
Allan Pot, as is called, towards which it proceeds,in a tortuous 


‘gourse, ty gradual and opcasional abrupt descents, 
it ter at e of : reck from whiel Agree 
sre ep and JO bw ue ape 

‘ ’ , ‘proce forward nd ; 




























as well.as to receive, instruction. Iam convinced there is more 


of the waterfall thus seen is 120ft,, and it fails ‘on, 
torrent, down auother chasm, a depth of 150-ft. 
THAMES TUNNEL COMPAR 


The ttumberof passenger's who passed ‘th 1 
was 16,998 ; amount: 
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[Registered Dec. 1, 1847.] 
The advantages of which, over the common gauge cocks, are—1. Its 
simplicity of construction.—2. Less liable to corrosion, or derangement, 
in auy of its parts—also, less expensive, and more easily applied.—3. 
Being able to tell the exact quantity of water in the boiler, as shown by the 
dotted lites on fig. 1, by the handle, A; move the pointer, B, to O, the 
tube, C, will be on the water line at 5; and, if the water be at that point, it 
will be shown, by coming through the tube, D; or, if steam be there, it will 
be shown in like manner. So on will be shown, or indicated, the rise and 
fall of the water in inches, by moving the pointer to 1, 2, 3, 4, 5; the tube, 
C, will be at the pomts, A, B, C, D, E; and, as before stated, indicate 
whether water, or steam, be at those points. After the quantity of water 
is ascertained, place the handle, A, horizontally, and the communication 
is shut off, until again required—whereas, with the common gauge cocks, 
which are generally placed 3 in. apart, it cannot be ascertained, whether 
the water has just left the upper cock, or is close upon the lower one— 
consequently, the exact quantity cannot be ascertained, excepting when at 
the cocks. The inventor of the above water-gauge does not presume en- 
tirely to dispense with the glass gauge’cocks now in use, particularly when 
they can be applied with advantage and safety, which is not generally the 
case—for it is well known, that accidents are frequently happening, in 
consequence of the glass tube breaking, from a variety of causes, which 
renders them, in a degree, dangerous to those engaged near them; in all 
cases, other gauges are fixed to the boiler—such as the three cocks, and 
other contrivances; amongst them is the common float, which is pretty 
ly used. This isa clumsy and expensive machine, having a con- 

stant leaking, and a tendency to stick in the stuffing-box, which the wires 
through. The three cocks are subject to these faults—not only from 
faked but from the number of holes made in the boiler, and the impos- 
sibility of knowing the exact situation of the water between them. The 
improved revolving gauge obviates all these defects—it requires but one 
and can be attached to any shape of boiler. It affords every facility 

for getting to its working parts, or facing, which can be cleaned and re- 
ground, if required, without either ranning the water out of the boiler, or 
moving the man hole. The extreme simplicity of this gauge brings it 
within the reach of all persons having boilers, as regards cheapness; and, 
at the same time, is ornamental, and gives a finish to the boiler. ; 








* INTERESTING STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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Specie in the country on the 30th Sept., 1820, was........-. --8 20,000,000 
Ditto imported since then, to 30th June, 1846 ..-...++.-+.++ 221,684,605—24 1,684,605 
Deduct export to same date .<+.-. sc sccscececseee-eseerscescecsesssees 162,425,779 





Leaving on hand, 30th June, 1846 


coupes ence 8 79,258,896 
Estimated net addition, from 30th ~ 20,000,000 


June, 1846, to Ist November «..-r--+--- 

8 99,258,326 
Or say, in round numbers, $100,000,000.—In this calculation, the production from the 
mines in the country, and also what is imported by emigrants, is set off against the 
amount lost - manufactured into plate, jewelry, &c.; but this, it is said, is probably too 
Kberal an allowance—that is, the amount added from the two sources mentioned, is pro- 
bably greater than the amount subtracted by consumption and loss. Consumption of 
cotton by manufacturers, in the United States, is 800,000 bales, of 450 lbs. each; sugar, 
256,000 ., OF 130,000 tons—averaging about 2 tons per acre. In corn, 600,000,000 of 
bushels, or 75,000,0.0 quarters—valued at 73 to 76 cents per bushel—is 112,500,000/, : 
60,000 tons railroad was ma in 1846. 








ArririctaL Quarrz.—At a meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, on 
the 6th inst., M. Ebelmen submitted some beantiful specimens of artificial 
quartz, It is known that pure silicic acid cunstitutes one of the minerals the 
most remarkable for its transparency—viz., quartz—but, in general, a large 

ders it 














—The uced by Mr. Lyell, in attempting to contro- 

helen, ad Whvoeeag Smogeon a haus of sion i 
er, a & sti an 

the earth, moving in and subject in the laws of gravita- 
tion, and to ée' influences, about which very little is known, 
and still less understood; whilst, in.this latter instance, a cold and har- 
dened crust of matter, infinitely varied in its component structare and 
material, encloses a nucleus of intensely-heated matter. Admitting for a 
moment, that the deduction, from Mr. when 


b f t iel’s experiments, is vali 
applied, as Mr. L; says, to quantities of matter, however when 
entering into —t ty of fused 






en, since the ocean is a vast quan 
ice, and since vast quantities of ice are at this moment dissolving,“or un- 
dergoing fusion therein, and have been thus dissolving for ages, it follows 
that the temperature of the ocean cannot be raised. one aboye the 
melting point of i at is to say, it cannot be higher than 33°, But 
this is a pal rdity; and, a fortiori, the theorising of Mr. Lyell, 
built upon this frail foundation, is palpably . Hear, now, the 
Westminster Review, in its able support of this false reasoning, drawn from 
the crucible. Within the tropics, says this authority, the temperature of 
the ocean diminishes, from.the ‘surface downwards, at the mean rate of 
1° in 25fms. Taking thisas an axiom, and supposing the temperature 
of the sea in the tropics to be 80° at the surface—a very liberal estimate 
— it follows, that the temperature, at a depth of 1200 fms., will be 82°— 
t. e., at the freezing point; and at 2000 fms. the temperature must be at 
zero. Hence, all the water at a greater depth than 1200 fms., must exist 
in the state of solid ice; but, by Mr. Lyell’s principle, the water in which 
this ice is undergoing fusion must be at the melting point of ice, within 
1°—that is, at less than 33°—an «absurdity which needs no refutation. 
Such are the contradictory puerilities advanced by the philosophers of the 
age, to controvert the opinions of the great Leibnitz, who was second only 
to Sir Isaac Newton, in power of intellect, and in thejustness and accuracy 
of his conclusions. Mr. Lyell goes on to suppose, that the globe should 
be composed of water and ice only, and then proceeds to reason against 
central heat, upon the deductions drawn from this hypothesis; but here, 
‘again, there is no analogy, for the specific gravity of the planet would, in 
that case, be less than 1000; “whilst, as the planet really exists, its specific 
gravity is more than 4°000, A misapprehension of the nature of impon- 
derables seems to constitute the lapis offensionis of the opponents. of een- 
tral heat. Heat and other imponderables are, I consider, fluids or gases, 
which are not subject to the influence of gravitation; and they may, there- 
fore, be added or substracted in large quantities from gravitating matter, 
without any increase or diminution taking place in the weight of a given 
magnitude of that matter. Imponderables are matter, but they are obo- 
dient only to the laws of electricity, and not to those of gravitation; when 
the former laws are as well known as those of gravitation, it may cease to 
appear surprising, that a nucleus of heated matter should oceupy the 
central regions of the earth for ages, without loss from radiation, or in- 











proportion of foreign matters gives a colour to this substance, and 
haa . Chemists have long known how t» clear the silicic acid of the impu- 
by which it is deteriorated; but they have ouly been able to obtain an 
Spaque Jelly. which does not at all resemble the natural and diaphanous pro- 
Ebelmen was the first to obtain, by artificial. means, a perfectly~ 
t substance. He does this by exposing to the action of a moist at- 
the combination of silicic acid and ether, called silicic ether, and 
substance was also discovered by M. Ebelmen. This mass contracts 
por ected gradually. a ene of two or three months, it is “gestae 
a substance sufficient to cut glass, as transparent as glass, but not 
It is now absut two years since M. Ebelmen made these facts 
soubacts more peroh sal gain prevented fo te Aciaumay opieiunne of 
more to th ly 8 ens 
dimensions. . are some to which he eo wives va- 
C “substances with the silicie ether. 
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0 water. M. Ebelmen has ascertained that Geeaanes th 
powerfulsy as does charcoal, 
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seems to think 
exceedingly 

any improvement on 
a 


He then 


gestion. 
Now, Sir, 


pum 


with 


liable to that danger; an 


drive the piles, I should commence at 16 poiats, if possi 
I see nothing in your correspoudent’s letter which is not borrowed 

my communication of the 27th ult., except his treble row of piles; and I 
certainly consider that “ Tyro-Nauticus ” would have been a far more ap~- 
propriate name for him to assume. In conclusion, I beg to remark, that 
my plans for erecting lighthouses and beacons on san 


on aor by Wwhich to abr 
suljs aro most it ree W 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF LIGHTHOUSES. 
Sin,—Your correspondent, “ Terro-Nauticus,” in last week's Journal, 
plan for erecting a lighthouse on the Godwin Sands an 
i goes and oon has not suggested 
the original principle,” “ Terro-Nauticus” proposes 
to drive a treble row of piles to form an enclosure—I presume he means 
he must be a mere novice with regard to'the 
r would have hazarded such a sug- 
to take out the water by means of powerful 
ent that, ta prevent the external water from 
of piles must be 6 ft. apart, the 
he chalk, and each space filled-in 


coffer-dam. Now, surely 
constructions of coffer-dams, or he neve 


rushing into his coffer-dam, each row 
taken out from between each row to t 
ddle, which process would be a v 
completed, as the smallest orifice, or vent, 
into his supposed enclosure more sand and water than the pumps a 
workmen could excavate. My method is intended altogether to exclude 
the external sand and water from penetrating into the foundation. ‘With 
to his remarks on the sand leaving a chasm, and push 
cylinder with attached piles, external piles, bracings, 
consider that the plan ropes 










d by “ Terro-Nauticus ” would be far more 
, as regards his commencing at eight points to 





from 
‘the sand 


treacherous one, ever when 
ween the piles would 


over 
concrete, &c., &e., 


ible. In fact, Siz, 
from 





and such dan- 


gerous places, will shortly be laid before the public; and Ihave confidence 


in stating that, for strength, economy, 
structed on my principles will resist t 
severest and most exposed places on the coast. 


Fleet-street, Deé. 22. 


and durability, lighthouses con- 
buffetting of old Neptune in the 


G. SHeruerp, C. E. 





LIGHTHOUSES ON THE GODWIN SANDS. 

Resrectep Frienp,—I suppose “ Terro-Nauticus” must be some- 
what of a tyro in’nautical affairs, or he would not have proposed such a 
curious amendment to the plan of G. Shepherd, C.E., for constructing a 
lighthouse on the Godwin Sands. ‘The principle of his plan is certainly 
the'same; but why a cylinder, composed of iron tubes, should be st: | 
than if made on shore with iron plates, is incomprehensible? The tu 


eet the cylinder; but this would be at an immense expense— 


mi 
wile ’ thecylinder was composed entirely of iron tubes, “Terro-Nautieus” 


t 
would find 


would be driven in the cavity as rapidly as air will rush in @ vacnum, as 









, on excavating the sand from the enclosed space, that they 
















crease from electro-chemival action. : - : 
The magnetic power will caise iron, but it will not lift lead—hence, in | ‘began in which they would be sunk would have fe a coy na trae 3 | 
a State of existence, when magnetic power supplied the place of gravit: : maation of the lighthouss, “Thee ee 5 gome 7 hi . ide; but I . 
lead would be an imponderable, and, at an intense temperature, it wou iy high oy te rt high tide + te may ater a storm, 
probably exist asa subtile aud invisible gas. If the imponderables—heat Rage coda if th aoe aa to be taken trea that, in all pro- , 
and light—were obedient to the force of gravity, they would, from their t “eit yt. te filled with water at every tide. If it is es- é 
extreme subtility, be instantaneously drawu by force into the body of a4 ; : k below the sand, I ean see no j 
the earth, and neither of them could then produce their present beneficial ah ae i. - a G Shepherd; but she cylinder 
effects; or, if subject to the same laws as the lighter gases—such as hydro- ~d ro om ra ee order to give a wider basis for the lighthouse it- ; 
ge would rise to the surface of the atmosphere, or, at least, to that tobe baile. sand the ex . of his plan would not be very great. 
eight, when the rarity of the latter indicated a medium not denser than Aplan Which I sposedieemetine siace so aneoral persons, but which would ? 
the ascending gas. I should much like to see a rational explanation of be by far sae ue nsive, was to rivet-a number of wrought-iron plates, M 
Pa pheoewans ot vornoet ~ gana se ybisenon, do om se sod half-an-inch in ye acer and 20 ft. in height, in the form of a eplinde, or = 
oican are so Inti } ° Bias wagin laced 
connected, that an explanation of either ought to elucidate both. The on the me ne em being can = oe tm by means 
electrical ayia, quakes does not explain the phenomenon of vel- af queda statin eiiiene: When sunk nearly level with the sand, I 
canic setion.—Rosant Mosunr: Colsfers, Dey. 21. would place an immense platform of iron over it, covering the whole area , 
enclosed by the ring. ‘This platform would ‘be made of sheet-iron of the bri 
PROPOSED CAST-IRON CELLULAR FOUNDATION FOR A LIGHT- | same thickness and strengthened with iron ribs, and would be fastened to of 
HOUSE ON THE GODWIN SANDS. the Projecting flange of the ring by means of bolts. I would then con- = 
Srr,—For many years past, there have been various attempts to erect a | struct the lighthouse on the centre of the platform with sheet-iron—a frame- be 
permanent beacon on the Godwin Sands, all of which have invariably | work for supporting the structure being first fastened on the platform. aa 
failed. The requirements, however, of the great commercial interests of | The lighthouse would be also built inside with stones, in order to render 
the kingdom, forbid the subject being given up in despair; and, in con- | it as strong as the Eddystone, leaving, of course, sufficient space inside for col 
sequence, the attention of engineers, and other scientific persons, has been | the stairs. There would be thus an immense weight on the platform, bs 
constantly employed in endeavouring to solve the difficulties of the pro- | which would be supported on the sand; but the sand enclosed im the ring - 
blem connected with so gteat a desideratum. If the following remurks, or | could never be disturbed by the water—so that the structure could not 
suggestions, should, in yonr judgment, be at all likely to pie useful, or | sink below the level of the surrounding sand; but to give an additional ry 
tend to the ultimate production of practical results, it will be a t satis- | strength to the structure, I would cover the whole platform with stones ba 
faction to me, if you will insert them in your widely-influential Journal. and concrete to the height of at least 20 ft.; and then I would cover the 7 - 
In the structures hitherto attempted, it seems to have been a principle, that | whole with sheet-iron rivetted together, and forming a gradient, or rather bm 
a sufficiently seenre foundation might be obtained, by merely sinking a | @ curve, from the edge of the platform to the lighthouse—so that the whole oe 
certain depth in the sand alone; facts, however, have shown this principle | would be as one building. . Wtaaey eo : tl 
to be incorrect. The next step has been a ition to excavate anarea,| 1 presume, that its immense weight would prevent its shifting; while The 
of sufficient extent for a structure 90 ft. in height, to the depth of the solid | the 7 would prevent any injurious effet By the shifting of the sand on re € 
rock, and fill in the excavation with concrete. This, however, apart from | one side; I believe the sands are not liable to shift toa very gyeat depth. oe 
the great practical difficulties necessarily attending its construction, and | A few years since, I met an old sailor, who had been saved some time be- ti 
only to be surmounted at great cost, is also open to farther objections of | fore, from the wreck of a collier, cast on the Godwin Sands. He told me, on. 
an after consideration. It is well known that, in heavy storms, these sands | that as the tide rose, the waves rolled ™ the sand, foiming a mixture, 
are one mass of agitation, often, also, being wholly ‘shifted considerable | which appeared to be of the consistence of porridge; but, to his surprise, 
distances; at these times, therefore, when most requisite, the concrete | Le found, when the tide receded, that the sand wax so hard, that on tread- Sn 
foundation could receive no other lateral support, to resist the mnited | ing violently on it, it scarcely left any impression; and I may remark, that As to 
shock and vibration, occasioned by the beating of the sand and waves | the tubes of the lighthouse, which has been lately destroyed on that spot, 9 time ; 
against the heavy and lofty structure resting upon it, than a thin wrought- | have been broken above the level of the sand, so that it was.not through up 
iron boiler plate casing. ‘It is hardly possible to suppose, therefore, that | the shifting of the sands that it gave way—for, had the sands shifted to a three 
a body of concrete, so supported, merely could alone resist the union of | great depth, the tubes would have been broken considerably below, leay- ‘the } 
all these forces—especially, when it is remembercd, that its thorough ho- | ing uo trace of the building. In my opinion, this structure was too —— sitnde 
mogeneonsness is, at the best of times, always a matter of uncertainty, and | at the top, and the tubes, being 18 in. in diameter, offered a consid ities 
much more so in the situation under consideration —at any rate, there are | surface to the waves. Had iron bars, 3 in. in diameter, and coming at be vei 
chances connected with it, whieh it would be prudent to avoid. I think, | the been used, and the lighthouse itself been construeted in the form | the co 
therefore, that the foundation, which is intended to be permanent in this | of a globe, there would have been much less surface exposed to the waves. 9 eed 1 
situation, must be dependent for its security neither upon the sand nor the | I, however, consider it very probable, that ithas been demolished by er afford 
surface merely of the chalk rock, but must be firmly rooted into the rock | pieces of timber having been driven it by the waves; a mast of a 
itself. thod to be adopted for the carrying out of this principle, | vessel, coming in contact with it, w id. act, during a storm, as a batter- dition 
would be to sink a hollow cast-iron pile (say) some 7 ft. in diameter, by | ng ram, which yeuld soon demolish the whole structure. §pontar 
Dr. Potts’s pneumatic to the level of the top of the chalk. Addi-| Liverpool, 12 mo, 21. Joun De La Hare. gun-co} 
tional lengths should then be affixed, to the extent of the depth proposed [ We publish the letter of Mr. De la Haye, without entirely agreeing in bis poms 
to be sunk into the rock; and a close cover being fitted over the top, as in | sentiments; we think a series of hollow piles would not be more ex 
the pneumatic process, by means of air-pumps, the pile should be con- | than a cylinder of sheet-iron of the necessary thickness, to say nothing of the hope a 
verted into an immense diving-bell—then, by an arrangement of doors and | greater facility of sinking, and their superior strength when securely fastened | 0 intra 
shutters of easy detail, operations could be carried on within the interior, | together, and filled with solid masonry set in concrete. We cannot. of inter: 
by which a well could be sunk immediately under the pile, and the whole | pose “ Terro-Nauticus” intended to recommend his lower works open for 7. Portl 
gradually lowered to its required depth. If it should then be decided | admission of the waves, but the whole to be carried up solid to the entrance 
to have a beacon light merely, this pile, filled with concrete, to give it ad- | the internal staircase, as far from the _ of the —— Hee cn 
ditional weight, would be an ample and secure foundation. a however, jc nia apr e i aay yeti g a ogre yh ae e Sm 
a lighthouse, of an extensive range, should be thought advisable—and such | Poley oven (Md tekth he bon ellie abby pore ill xy ung oe an ’ 
the interests involved seem to demand—an enlarged foundation would be - played on them. ] este : 
come necessary, For this J would propose the following method:—On FLIGHT. ° p 
the outside of the centre pile, alrendy described. dove-tail slides should be PHILOSOPHY OF LIGHT. — Spectable 
cast; around this there should then be sunk, by the pneumatic process,a| Resrrcrep Friexp,—In papers, published in thy eolunms, —— 
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complete casing of cast-iron piles, about 4 ft. by } 
ed in number, provided with grooves, so as to dove- tail apr al tage 

des, farnished for that purpose. These piles should not be circular, but 
square—so that each should fit to the other, without allowing any vacant 
interstices. The radiating joints should all be flush up like those of an arch, 
and the sides cast to the cireular sw soas to make the whole 
dove-tail mass. These, when filled with concrete, would be-so far ‘com- 
plete. Other rows of piles could then be proceed 4 
in the same manner, taking care only, asan additional security, that in 
the row intended for the outside, alternately, or at certain distances, the 
piles should be sunk, as de for the centre one, By this means, a 
foundation would be provided, which nothing short of the entire disloca- 
tion of the chalk bed could ever remove, and similar in 
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medium through 
flected. ‘The conclusion to which I have arrived is, that all immensity, 


my former 
light and heat, I stated that, in my opinion, 
the attraction of the sip f —_— on usauneae 
With th en eS en arther, regardi range 
to which light extends Is is well known, that our 

extend so high as 50 miles above the earth—while it has been 
one | that a subtle fluid, or medium of space, exists between the earth, sun, 
fixed stars; but here the question itself—would the sun be 
os vole: of our atmosphere? | 
neither sun nor stars, or, in other words, 
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NAL, RAILWAY “AND COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
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E ‘MINING COMPANY, ST. NEOT, 


pn VAL 
+; : -. COUNTY CORNWALL. | 
J 1000 parts, or shares, of £2 per part, or share. 


THE PATENTEE OF THE CO 











aves aa, 


* 
hazardous operation. From many testimonies to 
have been favoured from of the 

: from John 
conviction of the great ness 






that you should name as evidence of this.” 
oy ae oe BICKFORD, SUITH. a) DAVEY, Cam 









MEETINGS OF PUBLIC COMPANIES DURING THE WEEK. 
Mowpay.....-Ki and Valentia Railway—George and Vulture Tavern, at One. 


Mercantile Life Assurance Company — offices, at 


Ni Twelve, 
Tuxspay......Bi —Dee’ > 
Dar nen ee « Bezel Wola, Memingtqn at 


Two. ; 
Rock Life Assurance —London Tavern, at Twelve. 
Tuorspar. .-Wheal Fortescue Mining Compaayafes, Tafatock, at Three ei 
Pacific m Navigation Compahy—offices, |, Twel! K 
[The mecttagelaf Ateiny Compt aie towel eng iae Mons Rettaieae } 
+ IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF IRON. 


fication of patent ted to William Vickers, 
sn teameinanere of fron.—Pateat dated June 19, 1847.) 





(when di into streams) into water; and 
cess of manufacture, in converting the product into 


or _ 
iron. In order to explain his invention as completely as possible, the pa- 
tentee describes the <aronk which the same ma never wt a ‘ 


tical effect, by a statement, which is, in effect, as follows:—He causes 
iron to be melted with —- wrought -iron, or turnings, in any sui 
furnace, and states, that he 


iron, by weight; and, although this may not be found to answer for some 
still, for ordinary purposes, it has been found to answer well. 


however, the iron should be intended to be made into steel, it will be 
necessary to increase the proportion of wrought-iron, by mixing with the 
pig-iron about 40 per cent. of wrought-iron. He states, that in 
the manufacture of iron intended for general purposes, he has used, with 
advantage, a mixture of 30 _ cent. of ‘scrap of wrought-iron, or turn- 
ings, with pig-iron; and suc 


purpose, the patentee states he has used the following arrangement :—He | *™4 


takes a cast-iron tray, perforated with holes of half-an-inch in diameter, 
and this he lines, about half-an-inch thick, with a sand, or composition, 
such as is used for stopping cupola furnaces with; and he panct this 
composition with holes about a quarter of an inch in diameter—such punc- 
tures being immediately over the holes in the tray, and then places such 
tray about 15 ft. above the level of the water in the tank (employed for 
solidifying the iron), which is of wood, and about 4 ft, deep; and the melted 
metal passing from the furnace, through the perforated tray, into the water 
in the said tank, will be found therein in a divided state. This product 
he uses in the manufacture of wrought-iron, and treats it as in the manu- 


from 3 to5 cent. of black oxide of manganese, which he believes will 


be found to be advantageous. This may be added from time to time, by | smell, 


placing small pieces in the tuyere holes—the blast dividing if into the fur- 


mace as the mixture becomes melted. Having described the nature of his | turers, 
invention, and the manner in which it may performed, the patentee | N.B.—The above article will burn in lamps, and give a light 


ATENT IMPROVEMENTS IN CHR 
CLOCKS.---E. J. DENT, 82, Strand, and 
Prince Albert, begs to mali thepuliin, "tes Geraieabeane 
melting pig-iron with wrought-iron meng wd turnings, and then running vaetee. and clocks, poe. 
it into water, and using the product in the manutacture of wrought, or suis Gala wa ches, with gold dials, from 8 gs. the'y< 
DENT’S PATENT DIPLIEDOSCOPE, or meridian instrument, is 

taining a description and directions for its use Is. each, but to 


PATENT OFFICE AND DESIGNS RE 
No. 210, STRAND, LONDON. 
pplication, the OFFICIAL CIR 
course for PROTECTION of INVEN 


States, that he does not claim the melting of wrought-iron with pig, or 
cast-iron, nor the running of melted cast-iron into water, when separately 
considered; neither does he claim the precise mode set forth, so long as 
the peculiar character of his invention be retained; but what he claims, is 


malleable iron. 
Patent-office and Designs Registry, 210, Strand, Dec. 21, 1847. 








4 DOUBLE-ACTING ALARUM WHISTLE FOR RAILWAY Fr 
. CARRIAGES. 4 


We have pleasure in intro- 
ducing to our readers the fol- 
lowing ingenious invention, 
which has just been registered 
by Mr. Jonathan Hunt, of Ken- 
nington-oval:—The apparatus 
consists of a small cylinder, a, 
which is firmly attached to the 
roof of thecarriage by its flange, 
4; the lower portion, c, project- 
ing through the roof of the car- 
riagt, the cylinder, a, is bored 
out perfectly cylindrical, and fit- 
ted with a hemp-packed piston, 
from which extending down- 
wards is a piston-rod, g, work- 
ing through a stuffing-box, 
which piston-rod is furnished 
witha handle, d. On the upper 
part of the vertical cylinder is —_. 
fixed a small whistle, z, of the Ge 


F 
4 
: 


ve only to take the handle, d, 
and draw it downwards, the air 








: 4m all carriages travelling on their lines—the 
_ accident to the of Zetland and her servant too well how { 
essential it is to have recourse to some means of i 
and 3; ory Daye dead ag nga Bart dre gpa 
inspection, Mr. Hunt is not only ingenious, 
) vor eg 


a = 


lease for 21 years, freee ta F Pty domcngh yf ed d 
on manor, at a : 

free trom sleeping or ee 
; south, have already the 
course the lode 


hog dat fet ohn ld cam 
¢toen driven 30 fathoms on the course of a 
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of Sheffieid, for improvements in 


This invention relates to the manufacture of wrought-iron, and consists 
in meltin fs bre with wrought-iron, and running the melted mixture 
then, by the ordinary pro- 

wrought 





MANUFACTURED BY 


W. anv J. GALLOWAY, 
PATENT RIVET WORKS, 















*,* The attention of parties who employ 
Lifting Packs, 


riority of those annexed, over those ' 


used for that purpose a cupola furnace; and, 
also, that the proportions of such mixture of wrought-iron with pig-iron 
may vary greatly, but that a very small addition of wrought-iron to pig- 
iron, run into water, will be found to produce a great improvement in the 
quality of iron manufactured therefrom. Sometimes he employs the fol- | "e office of the Mining Jo 
lowing proportions:—To 30 parts of wrought-iron he adds 70 parts of pig- 


-street, > \nd 
Essex—where prospectie 








JACKS, 


MANCHESTER. 





hitherto in use. 








* ALL BOs 
THE BIRMINGHAM PATE) 
, 42, CAMBRIDGE-STREET, BIRMINGH 
mixture, when melted, may be divided into Cree, to atten thas eee seeder 
small streams, and run into water, in any convenient manner. For this sen rem sag the\, 


42, CAMBRIDGE-STREET, CRE 
WORKS—SMETHWICK, SF 
LONDON WAREHOUSE —No. 68, UP 








PATENT LUBRICATING FLUID (or Animal Oil) -s 
OF MACHINERY. 


wmf i & S00. hens, tie “s 

Majesty’s team vy, and several 
Py 4 Companies, and is pronounced 

facture of iron from pig, or refinediron. The patentee adds, that.| day, to be far better adapted for the 

he has used, with advantage, in the melting of pig-iron with wrought-iron, | Sed for such 





calculated to effect a vast saving in the 


Further particulars can be had, and testimonials b 
W. BROTHERTON & CO., Hungerfe 














































watch and clock maker, 













FIG.I. 


RS will receive (gratis), 
TION, the 
DESIGNS, with Reduced Scale of Fees. 
Messrs. F. W. CAMPIN and CO. offer their services, and the benefit of 
experience, in SECURING PATENTS and REGISTRATIONS OF DESIGNS, 
regard to VALIDITY, economy, and dispatch—assisted 
Also, in MECHANICAL and ENGINEERING DRAWINGS. 
Patents, Railways, or otherwise, by a staff of first-rate draftsmen. 
mE or by letter, to F. W. Campin and Co., No. 210, Ss 
. od 


FFICE FOR PATENTS, 7, STAPLE INN, ‘HOLBO 
J. MURDOCH (successor and late assistant to Mr. Hebert) 
, that, at his OF FICE, they can obtain 
REFERENCE TO A CLASSIFIED LIST OF PATENTS, 
(THE — ONE —— gone ay a Patents 
formation not otherwise Sheainakin BRITISH 
and USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS 
SPECIFICATIONS carefull: , and REPO! of » 
ven = ly prepared, RTS of ENROLLED SPECIFICA: 


moderate 5 
and WORKING DRAWINGS executed with eccuracy and dispatch. 








rms INVENTORS and 








which 


















'Y, is, that the OIL can be DISC 









-rods, excentrics, &c., 
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LERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASS) CE SOCIETY. 

of all ages, and in every station, may assure with this society on very moderate 

. No extra premium is required for sea-risk, or residence in 

SNe ee ee ee ae Oe 


a small increase of premium 
The two first divisions averaged £22 
percent. The rourtu bonus, 






part of EB \ 
‘also effect policies at 
the third, 287. 

declared January, 1847, Paar ok ren than £36 
of profit reserved for appropriation 























conveniences or necessity. F 
Assurances for terms of years are gre:.ted on the lowest possible rates. 
DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable suceess and increasing prosperity of the society has enabled the 





rectors, at the last annual 


. i . declare a fourth bonus, varying from 35 to 
this is for two reasons: the sizes of the whistle being dissimilar, the sounds | *° P&* cent. on the premiums 


on each policy effected on the profit scale. 











&! Sum. | Prem. Year. | Bowes added. 








to be torventod 





*,* I¢ will at all 
'* times save much He 








ot nT ee ae ae 


of Engineers and 


the engine-room, 


qumitats artes 
















London, eden Seencentealiens and 











ENGINEERS, RAILWAY, AND STEAM-BOAT 


COMPANIES, ann tus PROPRIETORS is ENGINES GENERALLY. 


AND SELF-ADJUSTING_A ._ 
s, oS 














to manufacture any size of metallic pistons, 
at present, all sizes at work, up to 88 inches 
of which may be seen, and any par- 
waneia tan bie tale a sand will 

, places, an 
workmanship, and 

: ith their orders. 
upwards of one thousand four hundred cf 
at very large and respectable firms—s list of which may be on application, as aboye 


VED LIFTING «oven arcuer 
¥ ‘ JACK, 


i 


FPOSt: NOAKES, & VINCENT’S HIGHT Y-IMPROVED 
SELF-ACTING HYDROSTATIC B. 


C BALANCE, 
FOR FEEDING HIGH AND LOW-PRESSURE STEAM-BOILERS. 


engages to give every satis- 









BRASS-WORK, of all 
tions,for steam and other 


FROST, NOAKES, AND 
(ORIGINALLY JAMES FROST), 


BRASS-FOUNDERS & PATENT 
COCKS MANUFACTURERS, 


Wo. 195, BRICK-LANE, WHITECHAPEL, LONDON, . 
¥.B.—WORK MADE TO DRAWINGS. 

: J STUBBS’ IMPROVED LUBRICATOR. 
° Mov. 29, 1847.—MAWUFACTURED BY 
FROST, OAKES, AND VINCENT, 

me apvanraSe aa SGM wales ber ah 

E its over r 
ING MACHINER Ste: in > as 
required—viz., from 1 drop in five minutes to 20 a minute; and is well for 
as the ofl cannot »e spilt by ery sudden jerk, or the ac- 
Cory oF SPECIFICATION :— 





a valve, which, as it is lifted fur- 
ther up from its seat, allows a 
proportionately greater quantity 
a, into which the oil isa 


the side of the tube, c, 
valve The 


E 


uations 
dicates the length the 
uantity of oil allowed to’ 


zee 


iH 
Fie! 


the slot, 4, always clear of any thing w: 

D, is a cover to the case, A, which ents the spilling of the oil 
—These arrangements admit of the oil being su 

or lesser intervals of time, according to the size ard 
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pplied to the journal 
: uirements of 
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- ENRY BAKER begs to call the attenti 
of Steam-Engines, to his 

NEWLY-IMPROVED STEAM-GAUGE, 

which shows the PRESSURE and TEMPERATURE of the 
STEAM, as seen in the dra annexed, It is an ornament to 
ordinary mercurial gauge 









e 
in these respects, by not being so,cumbersome—much cheaper, 
pokmremttnn nyse 3 tes 







order; therefore, every atten- 
tion should be paid to these very necessary adjuncts. 

HENRY BAKER'S STEAM-GAUGES ; 
may be FIXED in a COUNTING-HOUSE, and will SHOW 
the Lay ce tentahor Sete tam epg i ; 
having a check on the person — engine. 
‘4 PHICb oe cee en ee 26. 


VACUUM-GAUGES, in brass frames, showing the b 
scale, from 22 inches to 40 inches. —Price, £3 3s. 


Ditto ditto, in elegant, showing the t 
metric scale in fall Pree 3 ta, is 
HENRY BAKER, 
BAROMETER, THERMOMETER, & STEAM INSTR 
: MANUFACTURER 
bed 90, HATTON-GARDEN, 


London :—Printed and Published, 




















7 E ; su, at ne Office, : 


—addressed to “ the Editor” —wost-paid. 
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